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BY THE 
REY. HUGH JAMES ROSE, M. A. 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, AND VICAR OF HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
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; ISAIAH XLVII. 10. 


- Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


‘Havine now laid before you a sketch, though a very 
‘apid and imperfect one, of the progress of the naturaliz- 
ing school in Germany, it may perhaps appear right and 
necessary, that some account should be likewise offered of 
the effect of their doctrines. For it will be said, that such 
doctrines could hardly be taught by the public instructors 
of youth, and by the public preachers of, at least, the more 
remarkable towns in a country so filled with them, without 
_ producing g great changes in men’s opinions on the value of 
B religion, and by consequence, great changes in moral con- 
duct. But the task thus imposed aoek. be one of great 
difficulty and danger. Nothing can be more rash, more 
_ improper, more unchristian, than lightly to bring forward 
sweeping charges of a want of morality. To judge with 
accuracy indeed of the tone of public morality in one’s 
own country, is neither an easy, nor trifling matter; and 
to judge of its state in another, requires a mass of evidence, 
so great in extent, and so precise and particular in its na- 
ture, as can in very few instances be hoped for. The 
great variety of national character and disposition, must 
always be taken largely into account in weighing the prac+ 
tical effect of opinions, and an accurate knowledge and 
judgment of this preliminary step, presupposes the great- 
est nicety of observation, the widest extent of observation. 
‘The evidences as to the real state of things to be found in 
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the narration of the passing traveller, mistaken frequently, 
perhaps, as to facts, and still more mistaken as to the fair 
inference to be drawn from them, can be of little avail. 

But still something may perhaps be gathered from an union 
of the probabilities of the case, with such positive evidence 
as may actually exist. And as to the probability of the 
case, it will not, I think, be a rash judgment to say, that 
the constant collision of very wild opinions, very wildly 
produced and defended, would at length either so entirely 
weary the mind, as to leave little feeling on the subject so 
strong as an entire repugnance, or at ee indifference to 
the farther agitation of the question; or it would beget 

strong feeling of hatred to the principle of these opinion 

and discussions, and a violent adherence to some opposite 


and counteracting ones. And the two effects which appear — 


probable, have really occurred. As to the existence of a 


widely-spread indifference, 1 may appeal to the German _ 


divines themselyes.* They have published a very large 


* Bretschneider has published a pamphlet on this subject, called 
Ueber die Unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit, (Gotha, 1822.) (which I have 
already mentioned), in which hesays that som ny have been published 
that he doubts if any thing new can be said. Some of his statements 
are very strong on the subject. He thinks that the indifference be- 
gan after the seven years’ war (p. 2.), and [ have little doubt myself, 
that in considering the religious state of Germany at more length 
than I have been able to do, the distracted state of the country du- 
ring so large a part of the two last centuries, must be taken into the 
accoust, as very unfavourable to the cause. But (p. 3.) he states’ 
that this indifference is spread among all classes, that (p. 4.) the 
Bible used to be found in every house—that very many made it @ 
law to read a chapter every day, or at least every Sunday; that it 
must have been a very poor family, where a Bible was not a 
part of the marriage portion, but that now, very many do not possess 
one, or let it lic neglected in a corner—that (p. 5.) now hardly one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of towns receive the Sacrament, or confess— 
that few attend the churches, which are now too large, though fifty 


years ago they were too small—that few honour Sunday, but that | 


many make it a day for private business, or for work; and (p. 9.¥ 


- 


* 
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number of treatises, containing loud complaints of the total 
indifference existing towards all religious considerations, 
And it is very remarkable, that in many instances, these 
complaints come from those very persons who have been 
foremost in producing the mischief. They who have been 


st eager in rejecting all that is positive in religion, are 
+ di that men have become careless as to the negative 
rt which they have left. There is also another fact 
hich appears to indicate this indifference in no inconsider- 


hat there are now few students in theology, compared with those 

s in law or medicine; and that if things go on thus, there will shortly 
“not be persons to supply the various ecclesiastical offices. He tries 
to prove, that the new fancies of the Rationalists had not produced 

_ this indifference, for he asks (p. 47.) whether citizens and merchants 
ever read learned disquisitions; but here Tittman, (p. 330.) di- 
rectly contradicts him, and bears positive testimony, that there were 

: popular books in plenty, exhibiting these new notions; and that the 

» eritical journals spread a knowledge of them also—especially the 

_ Allgem. Teutsch. Bibliothek. He positively testifies also, that the 
- eonsequence was distrust and suspicion of the doctrines of Christiani- 
4 ty, among all classes; and an entire indifference to religion. Preach- 
ing had fallen into entire contempt, partly from the dreadfully low 
rate at which the preachers were paid, whence they were looked on 
with contempt, and could not of cwrse be persons of education. 
Bretschneider is very loud also on this subject—and complains bitter- 
ly of the endeavours to deprive the clergy of all their rights, and im- 
pose duties not their own upon them. ‘This has been confirmed to 
me by private information, with respect to the clergy of the north of 
Germany, where they were compelled often to add to their scanty in- 
 eome by farming in a small way, and where they constantly associa- 
‘ted with the farmers. But to return to Bretschneider; he confesses 
-(p. 49, and following,) that some preached on the Rationalist doc- 
trines but only contends that all did not do so; and Tittman tells us 
that some of the more orthodox preachers, very injudiciously in his 
opinion, attacked these new notions from the pulpit. Within sixty 
years, Bretschneider says, (p- 50.) the sermons have changed very 
much; and in contents, tone, and form, have followed the spirit of 

- the age. They seem to have done so with a witness, from what he 
says in p. 49. for it thence appears, that many instead of preaching 
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able degree ;* namely, the singular union which has oe 


taken place between the Calvinistic and Lutheran denomi- 


on the doctrines of Chrsitianity, betook themselves to the more ee 
ful subjects of politics and agriculture,* &c. But all this alteration 
in preaching was the effect, he says, not the cause of the disinclina- 
tion tothe church; for when the preachers found that the old doc- 
trines would not attract the people, they betook themselves to the 
new. é 
I subjoin some books on the subject of the lately-prevailing indi& 
ference. Hoffman Ein Wort ueber die herrschende Irreligiositaet 
Berlin, 1804. Schleiermacher Ueber die Religion, Reden, &c. 2d 
ed. Berlin, 1806. and Zwei unvorgreiflichen Gutachten in Sachen 
des Protest, Kirchenwesens. JBerlin, 1804. Boll Von dem Verfali 
und der Wiedersherstellung der Religiositaet (2 vols. Neustrelitz, 
1809.t) Ueber das religioese und Sittliche Verderben unsers Zei~- 
talters, von. J. M. R. Biberach, 1805. Flugge Hist-krit. Darstellung- © 
des Einflusses der Kantischen Philos. vol. ]. p. 45, and following. 


* T ought to say, that some friends, for whose judgment I have the 
highest respect, differ with me entirely on this point; andin conse- 
quence of their dissent, I have reconsidered the subject with all the 
attention in my power, but cannot arrive at any other conclusion than 
my former one. I cannot think, that the difference between the 
Calvinists and Lutherans, would be regarded as so trifling and unim- 
portant as to justify a total inattention to themin an union, on the 
hypothesis assumed by those who differ from me, that the doctors of 


* It is to this, I suppose, whieh Schelling alludes in bis Akademische Vor- 
lesungen {though he rather speaks of what must be, than what is the conse= 
quence of these new doctrines] when he says, ‘the preachers must be at va- 
rious times, farmers, physicians, and every thing else, and not only reeommend 
cowpock from the pulpit, but teach their flocks how to choose the best kind of 
potatoes.’ 


+ Lhave scen an extract in Hohenegger, from this work, which seems toe 
rich in absurdity, even for a Rationalist. The good priest must surely misrep=_ 
resent Boll, when he makes him say, after speaking of the eternal duration — 
of panishments, that if Christianity should be got rid of, which seems likely; 
men must labour not tolet such absurd ideas get into the newereligion, whick 
will be established ; and that this would be no evil for veal religion, and its ne~ 
cessary ideas, but rather an advantage, as these must gain by the fall of false 
religion, and a true one would be built on the ruins of superstition. 
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nations. However desirable unity may be (and, assuredly, 
it is one of the first blessings which a church can enjoy) 
it is too dearly bought, if bought at the expense of any es- 
sential principle of faith. | Now in the case mentioned, no 
article of belief indeed was sacrificed on either side, because 


each persuasion were not indifferent to their peculiar opinions. If 
we look, for example, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, practically 
perhaps in Germany, as I believe is the case in Scotland, that tenet 
was so softened down, that there might be no perceptible difference 
in the public teaching of the parties. If the Calvinists then would 
do in theory what they do (on this supposition) in practice, namely, 
renounce that doctrine, at least in its most offensive shape, there 
could be no further objection to an union on this point; but if they 
persisted in retaining the expression of it, and thus affording an op- 
portunity to future enthusiasts to sow the seeds of discord by the re- 
currence to a doctrine (especially calculated to call forth active oppo- 
sition) as never disavowed by the church, I cannot think, that Luthe- 
rans who had any regard for their own opinions, would assent to the 
union. Again had either party really thought any doctrines mat- 
ters of consequence, they woule surely have dreaded the effect of 
such an union on the laity, who could not but conclude, if they saw 
men, who differed so widely, and were sincere in that difference, yet, 
uniting to form one common church, that doctrines were altogether 
mere speculative matters, and of no consequence in the formation of 
a Christian temper and disposition, or a Christian state of knowledge. 
The mischief of such a belief will far outweigh any good, which can 
arise from either the prevention or the cure of schism, desirable as 
such anend must be. But that end can, I think, be properly pro- 
moted only by the renunciation of error, except in minor matters, 
and not by throwing every positive doctrine into the shade, till there 
can at last be no reason, why heretics, Jews, and infidels should not 
alike range themselves under the banners of a new and gencralized 
religion. The incuication of a different opinion is, I think, a strong 
objection to the work of Dr. Hey, a name which cannot be mention- 
ed without respect, as long as extensive learning, and the most can- 
did and Christian spirit can command it. 

The subject here brought into notice, is too extensive for a note; 
for it, in fact, includes the whole question of the propriety of articles 
of faith, and their limits. In the especial case before us, I think they 
who tarn to any of the late writers, will be conyinced that my theory 
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the principle of union was, that there should be no diseus- 
sion of points of faith. The union consists merely in a 
community of churches and of ministers, and an indiseri- 
minate reception of the sacraments at the hands of these 
ministers.* But when we remember how very essential 


does them no injustice. When indeed I find Wegscheider saying, 
(p- 431.) that on the subject of absolule decrees, one party has just as 
good ground in Scripture as the other, though one of course is neces- 
sarily false—and presently after giving it as his own opinion, that 
both are so——when IJ find him, though a Lutheran, asserting (p. 509--= 
11.) that Luther’s idea as to the communion was false, and (p. 517.) 
lowering that sacrament not only below the notions of his own, but 
below those of the reformed churches, making it only a rite for keep- 
ing up a memory of Christ, and a remembrance of his doctrine and 
death, and for confirming men in their resolution to lead a good life, 
and even die for the truth, I cannot doubt as to his indifference to the 
belief of his own church---and when I know that a very slight atten- 
tion to the various works of his party will show, that these are very 
general opinions, I cannot feel that I have done injustice to them in 
citing this union in confirmation of my statement. 


* From a book called ‘an Autumn near the Rhine,’ it appears that 
the method pursued is such as to amalgamate the two methods fol- 
lowed by the opposite parties. The Lutherans were accustomed, 
like the catholics, to use a small wafer, whole; the Calvinists bread, 
which they broke. They now use in common a large Lutheran 
wafer, which is broken like the Calvinistic bread, p. 412. (ed. 1818.) 

It is curious however that Wegscheider, (p. 516.) though a Lu- 
theran, recommends the ‘use of common and esculent bread, which 
should be broken into bits, instead of the wafers which under a bare 
barous name came into common use in the western church, in the 
course of the eleventh century.’ 

I cannot but observe that the clever author of the ‘ Autumn near 
the Rhine’ has formed the same conclusions as myself. ‘The ani- 
mosity of doctrinal differences,’ he says, which thirty years ago de- 
nied to the reformed at Frankfort a place of worship inthe town . 
having now subsided into the most quiescent apathy, this amalgamation 
of forms was all that remained to be done.’ My readers may perhaps 
wish to know in what part of Germany this union has been effected. 
Wegscheider (p. 520.) mentions parts of Prussia, the grand duchy 
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these two professions of faith vary, it must be evident 
that such an union can only have been effected by an entire 
indifference on each side to the peculiar tenets of its found- 
er. Without noticing the other differences, great as they 
were, when we remember that on the important question 
of the corporal presence, these two churches differ almost 
as widely as we do from the Romish, it is obvious, that 
ly indifference to their own tenets on the part of the 
utherans, could have induced them to communicate with 
the Calvinists, and only a persuasion of that indifference 
‘ee have induced the Calvinists to enter into bonds of 
union with those who held what was, or ought to have 
been, in their eyes, a very serious corruption of the purity 
_ of the Christian doctrine. 
_ Qn the other hand, the doctrine of the naturalizing party 
- certainly produced very strong and serious disgust. In- 
deed, it was impossible to suppose, that the mischief which 
such doctrines must do, should not be deeply felt and de- 
plored by all who were yet real Christians, who were pre- 
served by stronger principles, and wider views of truth. 
_ But, however much inclined to rally in support of the good 
cause, the unhappy state of the German church, its total 
want of any centre of union, and of any (practically) defi- 
nite system of doctrine, afforded them no opportunity of 
union and combination of force ; and each advocate of re- 
ligious truth was consequently left to defend it in his own 
way. Now religion was suffering both in her objective 
and subjective character, both as an external theory of faith, 
and a practical amender of the heart. On the one hand, 
almost every dogma had been either altered or destroyed ; 
and an the other, the practical part of religion was nullified 
by the subtilty of philosophical reasoning. In a better 
; 
of Nassau, the principality of Hainau, the part of Bavaria to the west 
of the Rhine, the duchies or counties of Anhalt, Bernberg, Waldeck 
and Pyrmont, grand duchies of Baden, and of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
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constituted church then the powers of theological erudition 
on the one hand, would have been expended in defending 
the orthodox system of doctrine, and on the other, an ap- 
peal would have been made to the affections of mankind, 
in favour of the guide of their lives, the friend of their 
youth, their manhood, and their age. But although some 
of the sounder theologians,* especially Storr, certainly 
( 


* Let me again here bear my testimony to the high merits of 
Storr, whose school has been of the highest service in Germany, nor 
must I omit to mention the respectable names of Reinhardt and 
Staeudlin. Krummacher, again, Luecke, Tholuck (though he is 
somewhai enthusiastic) and Winer, have expressed their horror at 
the system. Meyer, Kelle, Himly, and many writers in the Magazine 
of Flatt and Suesskind, and the latter writer himself, have all oppos- 
ed parts of it.* The writer in the archives, to whom I have before — 
referred, gives a long list of other names as opponents of the system, 
to some of whom | must demur. Thus he names Brelschneider, who 
has attempted to destroy the authenticity of St. John’s gospel, and 
who is very frequently in his other writings any thing but orthodox. 

Some of the metaphysical writers have lately also enlisted them- 
selves on the side of Christianity. | Koeppen, in his Philosophie des 
Christenthums, (Leips. 1813.) vol. II. p. 30. has attempted to show 
the truth of the doctrine of Original Sin on philosophical grounds. 
A celebrated physician of Leipsic, Dr. Heinroth, has annoyed the 
rationalists dreadfully, (see the Allg. Lit. Zeit. for Oct. 1823. No. 
270.) by a treatise on Anthropology, in which his views of the intel- 
lectual and moral part of man are entirely at variance with them, 
and in unison with the orthodox notions. The masterly nature of 
the work, and the high reputation of the author, were equally sub- 
jects of annoyance with the Rationalists. There is a work called 
Revelation und Theologie by Bochshammer, and one called Die Re- 
ligion und die Theologie by C. G. Schmid (Stutg. 1822.) of which 
the writer in the archives speaks very highly. f 


* It is so common to find Rationalist writers oppose one another even on 
points of importance, that one must not be hasty in ascribing orthodoxy to a 
writer merely because he is violent on particular occasions against anti-ortho- 
dox principles. “hus Gabber, who is at times quite as offensive as any of these 
writers, is furious jin the Neuestes Vheol, Journal, vol. IX. p, 285,] against 
Paulus’s method of explaining away some of the miracles, 
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the old and orthodox principles, with great. 
zeal, the greater number of those who opposed the Ration- 
alists, appear to have considered some parts of the ancient 
system incapable of defence, and in others, to have dreaded 
the evils of protracted controversy. Dismayed by the 
~ actual evils which surrounded them, they desired to ob- 
viate them by any means; and as they were aware that in 
Semler’s school, the commencement of this change of theo- 
retical views had arisen from a desire of assisting the cause, 
and establishing the superiority of practical religion, they 
judged, it seems, that the same road should be pursued in 
defending the ancient faith, which had been followed in 
attacking it. They, therefore, made their appeal to the 
feelings and the heart; and such an appeal in sucha cause, 
can never be in vain. But then, the feelings of an indi- 
vidual in favor of neglected religion, may act with res- 
pect to others, or to himself. They may rouse him like 
the Baptist to pour forth the fervor of his indignation on 
them who had forgotten their God, and attempt the res- 
toration of his neglected worship; or they may impel him 
in despair at the sight of all around him, to retire within his 
own bosom, and in the indulgence of mystic meditation to 
enjoy, at least within, the religious excitement which he 
seeks in vain without. The latter was the course of many 
of the Germans. They resigned themselves to religious 
meditation, and to that fascinating dream of the mystics in 
all ages, the notion of an union with God, and an immediate 
perception of the truths of religion. In truth, asI ob 
served in my first discourse, the open denial of all value of 
the reason is the constant, and from the very construction 
of the human mind, the necessary consequence of the rea- 
son’s asserting her authority out of her own sphere. His- 
tory, in fact, testifies to this great truth. The age which 
produced the scholastic philosophy, produced also one of 
the earlier schools of mystical theology. And so when the 

eold and scientific school of Wolf had perhaps sown th¢ 
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first seeds of the rationalizing philosophy which sprung up 
afterwards, and the fruit was an attempt to tear away all 
religion by heartless reasonings, the heart and feelings were 
effectually roused, and the aversion from these proceedings 
showed itself in an entire resignation of the whole being, 
to the dominion of the feelings and senses, in short, to 

solute mysticism. And this feeling was nourished in the 
less-informed class of society, by the constant circulation of 
enthusiastic tracts,* either original or translated: in the 
higher class, by the reigning systems of philosophy of the 
age.t Any general inquiry into those schemes of philoso- 
phy would be a subject of far too difficult and extended a 


* Many of these were translations from the trash circulated in this — 
country, by the enthusiasts 'n and out of the church. Borger says, 
(De Mysticismo, p. 82.) with some wonder, that the society of Basle 
in 1814 published 34000 copies of these tracts. What would he havé | 
said of our proceeding in England? 


+ I had resolved to give here a compressed sketch of the three — 
systems of philosophy prevalent in Germany as far as they regard 
religion, such as might have at least done somewhat less injustice to 
them than the very brief notice in the Discourses, but after entering 
on it, I found it must extend to such a length as is not consistent 
with the limits of a note. 1 am however persuaded that they who 
will take the trouble of perusing Professor Borger’s treatise De 
Mysticismo, or at least the chapters in Madm. de Stael’s works on 
this subject, will be convinced that although it was assuredly not the 
design of the two first systems to promote mysticism, there were many 
elements in them which favoured it. Of the third, it is unnecessary 
to speaky But 1 must here mention some views both of Kant and 
Schelling, which, beyond all doubt, tended to foster the spirit of inf 
novation and rash preceedings with scripture. 

In Kant’s book on Religion, he takes up the cause of Scripture, and 
expresses himself in terms of respect and anxiety for the ancient and 
orthodox belief. But it must be evident to any one who attends t 
it, that when he speaks of original sin, of redemption, and the oth 
parts of the Christian scheme, he merely retains the words and at- 
taches quite new meanings to them. Then, to make his theology 
agree with Scripture, he recommends an entirely new system of moral 


‘ 
‘ 


oe 
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nature ; but we may observe, that the two first systems so 
far at least prepared the way for mysticism, that they re- 


’ 
interpretation, as he calls it. Thisis his account of it.* ‘To unite 
the foundat:ons of a moral faith with empiric faith, (be it an end or 
only a means,) an exposition of the revelation handed down to us 
is required; that is, such an interpretation as agrees with the com- 
2. practical rules of a pure religion of reason. For the theoretic 
rt of church faith cannot interest us morally, unless it act for the 


fulfilment of all human duties which make the essential part of reli- 


gion. This interpretation may often appear forced, when we look at 
the text, and sometimes may be so; and yet, if it is possible that the 
ext admits it, it must be preferred to such a literal one, as contains 
nothing absolute for morality, or works almost in opposition to its 


motives. [t will be found that such has always been the case with 


all old and new faiths, partly drawn up in books. Nor can such in- 


_ terpretations be accused of dishonesty, supposing that it is not main- 


tained that the sense we give to the symbolical books, and even to 
Scripture, was entirely in their view, but that this is undecided; and 
that only the possibility of their having this sense is asserted. For 
eyen the reading the Scripture, or inquiring about its contents, has 
the aim of making men better. The historical part which does not 
contribute to this, may be dealt with as people please.’ In one word, 
we are to find out what he thinks a good moral sense of Scripture, 
and make the words of Scripture agree with it by the most violent 
straining of its meaning. There are some very sensible remarks on 
this subject in Schroeckh, vol. VII. p- 630, in which the entirely ar- 
bitrary nature of this theory is shown; and that at best it should be 
called an applicatian. not an exposition of Scripture. There was a 
warm contest, as appears from Schroeckh, whether this moral sense; 
as Kant called it, was not merely a mystic, or allegoric sense; and 
for this side of the question Bauer declared himself. I recommend 

is chapter on the subject to the reader’s attention. (Bauer’s edi- 
tion of Glass’s Phil. Sacr. vol. II. Sect. 2. Part 1. Sect. 1. $. 10.) 
The very discussion of such an interpretation shows siufficiently that 
the value of Scripture was entirely fallen: for whatever, name might 
be given to the interpretation, it meant in fact only that Scripture 
was to be adapted to Kant’s views, and there was therefore no reason 
why it should not be so to those of any other philosopher. Hohen- 


* Kant. Die Religion innerhalb der Gracnzen der blossen Vernunft, Kos 
nigsberg, 1793, p. 150, 
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moved all objective arguments for religion, and substituted 
more subjective ones. I mean not, that these two systems 
intentionally promoted mysticism. But the first of these 
systems, when in its inquiries as to the limits of human 
knowledge, it bounded all our knowledge to the sensible 
world, and denied to man all knowledge of the intellectual 
world, at least, did this: it denied almost all power to theo- 
retic reason, and it built our knowledge of God, of our 
moral liberty, and of a future life, not on reason, but whol- 
ly on a practical faith, founded on our moral constitution. 
Even they who opposed the full extent of the principle 

7 


egger, in fact, in a book which I have often referred to, attributes 
the whole of the Rationalist horrors to Kant, but this arises merely 
from Hohenegger’s own ignorance; for Kant’s book on religion was 
not published till 1793, and his first work not till 1781, nor did it at- 
tract my attention for some time after its publication, while I have 
sufficiently shown the far earlier rise and establishment of many of 
the Rationalist doctrines. 

Schelling in his Vorlesungen ueber die Methode des Akademischen 
Studiums, (Tubingen. 1803.) has animadverted, and I think with 
great justice, on the philosophy of Kant’s view, though his own is not 
at all more satisfactory. His two lectures on the Historical Con- 
struction of Christianity, and the Study of Theology, are most ex- 
traordinary; butin the most violent opposition to the Rationalist 
doctrines, against which he expresses himself with great energy and 
beauty. The Raticnalists he compares to the unhappy beings whom 
Dante describes in the foreground of the mansion of wo, rejected by 
heaven, but not received by hell; not spiritual, but unbelieving; not 
pious, and yet not partakers of the frivolous wit of the infidel. 

He seems to think, that what we call Christianity is, in fact, far 
plder; that, to use his own phrase,,it existed before and out of itself, 
but that a more distinct manifestation of its spirit took place in what 
we call the commencement of the system. He divides religion into 
two great branches, the one, which reigning in the Indian religions 
has handed down the highest Idealism, and the other containing the 
germs of the system opposed to it. The first after going through 
the Hast, found an abiding place in Christianity. The other has in 
the Greek Mythology, through an union with the ideal of art, pro- 
duced perfect beauty. 


/ 
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: 

would probably be led to grant that it was in part true, 
and would thus be induced to take a more frequent and 
anxious inspection of that practical moral principle, said to 
be situated in their own nature—a step assuredly in nearer 
relation with the cultivation of the feelings, than with that 
of the reason. And others, who felt themselves obliged to 
ive up many of their old grounds for certain principles, 
were unwilling to relinquish the firm belief with which 
they held the principles themselves, even independently 
of revelation. If no reasoning could prove the existence 
ofa God; that is, if reason has no right to transgress the 
limits of that sensible world, which according to this sys- 
tem bounds all our knowledge, and to introduce an intel- 
ligible author of this fair show of earth and sky, the senses, 
the feelings, would do it in defiance of the reason, and the 
very reposing so important a truth on the mere authority, 
was another, if not necessary, at least, probable, step to 
mysticism. But although this system said that we could 
not know what God was, it still recognised a separation of 

- God from the world and from man. Now the succeeding 
system went much farther, and contended that a providence, 
or moral order of things, had no existence separate from 
our moral nature. Without judging of the ulterior tenden- 
ey of these notions, or charging on their author that athe- 
ism, which he so strongly disclaimed, it is obvious, that 
such a doctrine, if received unsuspiciously, certainly leads 
to mysticism, because it leads to the foundation of all mys- 
ticism, the notion of an union with God, an union so strict 
that his very existence is inconceivable to man, apart from 
man’s moral nature. It may be said, however, and with 
truth, that these tendencies to mysticism were unintention 
ally consequences of the systems I allude to; but in the 
‘school which sprung up afterwards, that of Schelling, the 
very foundation of all the doctrines, was mystical. For 
while its author despised the theoretical reason equally 
with the founder of the first system, he concluded, that the 
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inference made there, that we could have no knowledge of 
intelligible things, was quite false, and that we have a 
knowledge of intelligible things, by intuition. He taught, 
that God was the only existing being, that he wis one and 
all things, that whatever was out of God, was not, existed 
not—that we ourselves as far as we really exist, exist in 
God, and that our individual and personal existence, is an 
apparent, and not a real one, for that our real existence con- 
sists in our identity with God. It is almost unjust to allude 
to such a system,* in so passing and superficial a manner; 
but I do so merely to show how entirely this philosophy, 
which was, and is widely received, tended to the fostering 
of mysticism ; and how mu¢h it is the same with the mys- 
ticism of former ages, with the Platonic mysticism, which 
inculcated doctrines, if not founded on the same ground, 
yet tending to the same effect (the necessity, namely, of an 
entire identification and union of the being with God), and 
also with the mysticism of subsequent times. Perhaps it 
differed in principle from all: but this at least was manifest, 
that assuming God as the only ground of all existences, the 
Absolute being in whom all other things exist, that is to 
say, assuming the actual identity of many things, which to 
us appear contrary to one another, this system could not 
appeal for proof of the possibility of the existence of this 
Absolute to any corporeal sense, or to the reason of man- 
kind which could find nothing analogous to it in the visi- — 
ble world, nor in its own conclusions. It must necessarily 
rest upon the power of the imagination which could freé 
itself from this empirical state of things, and rise to a state 
where that might be true, which could not be true aecord- 
ing to the senses, and the reason. Here then imagination 


* «Hoc unum postulabant,’ says Borger, p. 177. ‘ut phantasia et 
sensus commoverentur.’ See A. T. A. F. Lehmus Predigten, 
nebst einer abhaend]. ueber die Predigt. (Nordling, 1806.) and 
Rosenmueller Beytr. zur Homiletik, nebst emer abhaendl. yon der 
Beredtsamkeit, Leips. 1814. 
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was the whole basis, as it was also with respect to the intu- 
ition of the Absolute, imagination too, carried to a higher 
pitch than even in poetry, which must never feign what the 
senses and reason do not confirm at least as possible. It 
was, therefore, to the cultivation and excitement of the 
imagination, and consequently of the senses, that all at- 
tention was to be directed, and not to any extension of 
knowledge, nor direct emendation of the heart. The pub- 
lie preachers were required by some of the disciples of this 
philosophy, to address themselves only to this point, and 
they were vehement accusers of the frigid sobriety of the 
Protestant worship, which rejected all splendid pomp and 
e@eremonial, and the aid of all the elegant arts which could 
affect the senses and thus excite the imagination.* It will 
hardly be believed, that some of this school seemed to re- 
gret on these grounds, the destruction of that heathen reli- 
gion,t which was so entirely a religion of the senses, while 
the author of the system (if I do not misunderstand him) 
contended, that the Esoteric religion of the Greeks in their 
mysteries, was, in fact, the Christian system, which only 
revealed openly, what the mysteries had taught in pri~ 
vate.t But it need hardly besaid, that Catholicism soon be- 


* See Schiller Sammti. Werke, tom. III. p. 405. Schelling him- 
self speaks constantly of the religion of Greece with an enthusiasm, 
which in a poetical view is quite intelligible, but is less pardonabie in 
a philosophic moralist. 


+ See Schelling Philosophie und Religion (Tubingen, 1804.) p. 
5. and Wegscheider’s Tract De Grwcorum mysteriis religioni non 
obtrudendis, p. 13—15. (Goettingen, 1805.) 


¢ See Tzscherner’s Kirchengeschichte seit der Reform. vol. IX. 
p- 636. Foran example of the great admiration of the Catholic form, 
see Goethe’s Life, vol. II. p. 178—188, in the orginal. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, more than 300 men of cultivated minds 
went over to the Catholic Church. See a book called, ‘Hat und 


behaelt der Mensch bei und nach einem Religieaswechsel seine ge- 
Cc 
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gan to find favour in the eyes of those who held those op? 
nions, because it assuredly addresses itself so strongly to 
the senses, and in that respect, at least, supplies the yoid 
of which these writers complained. The consequence was, 
that many openly deserted the Protestant church,* while 
others would have accommodated the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic Religion, as to its ceremonies and wor- 
ship; some really speak in the most extraordinary manner 
of the great consequence ofa splendid form of worship,t 
and of the trifling importance of any positive doctrine; 
and, in a wild opposition to the naturalizing doctrines, 
maintain, that religion is to be felt, and not at all under- 
stood. There were differences of opinion, however, among 
them, as to the degree in which the Roman Catholic rites 
should be introduced, and others adopted what must be call- 
ed a kind of allegorical catholicism. For they explain the 
philosophy of Schelling in words and phrases taken from 
the Catholic doctrines, and speak of the priestst and the 
sacrifices of the Christian religion, without at all meaning 
to receive these words in their strict and legitimate accep- 
tation. I would not, however, be understood to say, that 
all who passed over to the Roman Catholic church, passed 
over in consequence of their acceptance of the mystical 


sunde Vernunft? Berl. et Leips. 1816. Stolberg seems to have been 
disgusted by the uncertain and wavering doctrines of Protestantism- 
See his Letter in the Theol. Nuchr. (1801, August,) p. 249: 


* See for example, tbe first vol. of Horst’s Mysteriosophie, Frankf. 
1817. See also Tzschirner de sacris eccl. nostra caute emendandise 
Commentat. IIT. p. 48. (1815.) reprinted in his Memorabilien fuer. 
das Studium d. Predigers, vol. V. Part I. 1816. 


} See Marheineke’s Grundlegung zur Homiletik, p. 19. Hamb. 
1811 ; and see also Reacuritieller Beytr. zur Homil. p. 43, to show 
the Catholics made use of their declarations. 


{ Ineed hardly say, that in writing expressly upon the subject of 
episcopacy, different, and far higher ground would have been taken. 
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doctrines. It is on record, that some sought in the bosom 
of a church, which in the midst of all its dreadful corrup- 
tions, at least possessed the form, and retained the leading 
doctrines of a true church, the peace which they sought 
in yain amid the endless variations of the Protestant church- 
es of Germany, and their gradual renunciation of every 
doctrine of christianity. 


It is indeed with sincere regret that one so often finds such inadequate 
and low views* of our church government taken even by those who 
mean to be its defenders. The one and only correct ground is, that 
episcopacy is the originally appointed and the sole way of transmit- 
ting the commission to teach mankind, and administer the christian 
ordinance; a commission which is essential to the christian ministry, 
and which to be valid, must proceed from the great head of the 
church, through that channel in which his apostles, whom he autho- 
rized for the purpose, origiually placed it. Earnestly, very earnestly 
indeed should it be recommended to those about to enter the minis- 
try to study this subject fully; for the deep conviction of being en- 
trusted with a divine commission, and not one which is the fruit of 
mere human views of expediency, is of all considerations, the one 
most calculated to excite a spirit of lively zeal, in the discharge of 
professional duty, anc an entire devotion to professional feelings, and 
studies. Among all the works which I could mention as hkely to be 
useful to a student, I hardly know one which takes so forcible yet so 
succinct a view of the subject, and which afterwards so earnestly 
presses on the younger clergy the awful nature of the duties they 
have undertaken, asa charge delivered to the clergy of New-York 
in 1815, by their admirable and invaluable bishop. Ina subsequent 
charge in 1818, entitled. The corruptions of the Church of Rome 
contrasted with certain Protestant errors, he has entered on the 
saine subject in some parts as I have done. here; and I only wish 
that I were able to urge these topics with his force of argument and 
of language. Bishop Hobart is indeed a treasure of inestimable val- 
ue to the church he governs. ‘The impression which he has made 
on all who had the happiness of knowing him here, by his clear and 
lucid views his sincere and heartfelt, but inobtrusive piety, his deep 


* T presume the author of the article on Bishops in the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana intends to plead the cause of episcopacy, but the Scetion L. 1, wilt 
show tbat he has not a just idea of the real grounds on which it rests. 
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Such, then, have been the effects of the naturalizing doc- 
trines in Germany ; indifference on the one hand, and a 
violent reaction tending to mysticism on the other. Into 
their farther effects (except as matter of curiosity) we are 
the less concerned to enquire, as without any knowledge of 
what these proceedings have done, we can have no drfficul- 
ty in judging what they are likely to do—no difficulty in 
rejecting every principle which they involve with disgust. 
and detestation. 

I have now terminated such a review of the state of Pro- 
testantism in Germany, as the limits of these discotirses, 
and my own imperfect knowledge will allow. Even from 
that imperfect sketch, however, many important iessons 
may be drawn. The greatest of all is assuredly the con- 
viction which it impresses so deeply, that wnassisted rea- 
son never fails to mislead those who resign themselves to 
its guidance ; that whatever form it assumes, under every 
form it is frail or fallacious ; that whether it endeavours to 
elevate the being by the use of mere human and earthly 
means, or by connecting it with its maker threugh the me- 
dium of the imagination and the sense, its efforts are 
equally impotent ; that he who desires so to elevate himself, 
must have recourse to Scripture alone, and the moral im- 
provement of the being which it directs, as the sure and 
only method of enlarging his intellect, and ameliorating his 
condition. But these are lessons for all ; there are others 
applicable to peculiar pursuits and conditions The stu- 
dent in divinity may learn from the errors which this 
sketch of the modern.German theology presents, that if he 


and entire conviction of the truth of his principles, and his earnest 
zeal in their propagation, will not easily pass away. Let it be par- 
doned to private affection and regard, if it here utters the wish which 
indeed could be fully justified on public grounds, thathis lite may 


long be spared tothe church and the country of which heis so bright 
an ornament. 
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assumes any arbitrary theory for the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, no extent, and no depth of learning will save him 
from falling into the wildest error. The philosopher may 
learn, that if he choose to form any theory of the Chris- 
tian system, he must philosophize with the Bible in his 
hand, and verify every step by a recourse to Scripture. 
And the man of science may learn too, that the principles 
which he applies in other cases, are inapplicable here—that 
there is nothing to discover in revelation ; that the province 
of the human understanding with respect to Scripture, is to 
believe, and to obey it. Buta stronger, and perhaps more 
important lesson is offered on that subject, which is said to 
form the base, and the boast of protestantism—the right of 
private judgment. I speak not, of course, of the legal, 
or even of the moral right; but of the right as possessed 
by the members, and especially the ministers of any church. 
The church of England inher articles, expressly assumes 
the exercise of an authority entirely at variance with it ; 
the practice, at least, of every body, even of dissenters, is 
at variance with it also; and the terrible evils resulting in 
the German: church from its exercise, are the strongest 
practical proof of the wisdom, and necessity of restraining 
it. There was a time, however, and at no great distance, 
when a strong disposition existed, not indeed, in the largest 
or most respectable, but in the most clamorous of the clergy 
of England, to assert the right, to avoid subscription, or to 
evadeits force. Many of their declarations have indeed been 
Overstrained, and tortured into a form, far different from 
their own, and in their controversies with the Romanists 
of the present day, these tortured expressions are falsely 
and shamefully appealed to, as conveying the sense of the 
English clergy on this great question.* But it must be al- 


* T have alluded here principally to the grossly unfair accusations 
of Dr. Milner in his ‘ End of Controversy.’ I say grossly unfair, be- 
cause f ain persuaded that Dr. Milner is a man of too much talent, 
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lowed, that as the declarations on this point stand in the wri- 
tings of some of the divines to whom I allude, even before 
their adversaries have had recourse to disingenuous suppres- 


and too general knowledge, not to know perfectly that the opinions 
which he can cite from a very few writers of the English church, are 
mot the opinions of that church. In fact, he hath misrepresented 
both Balguy and others. But if he had not done so, can he believe, 
that so idle a style of arguing as the attributing to an adyersary, 
opinions which he disclaims, can have more than a temporary suc- 
cess? I wonder that a man of character and honour, can descend to 
such arts, or take advantage of the church being deprived of her 
public voice, to fix on her opinions, which, in his heart, he knows she 
condemns. He, however, is not alone in these discreditable practi- 
ces, but is joined by allies from a very different quarter. The Uni- 
tarians and Catholics unite in attempting to force upon us on all 
points, the opinions of Hoadly, and Paley, and Blackburne with 
others of the same stamp and die. Mr. Belsham’s late reply to the 
Quarterly Review,* is almost entirely built on the fact, that the 


* A few words may be added here with respect to that Reply, which is ma- 
nifestly too feeble and impotent for the Reviewer to waste his time in giving a 
separate answer to it. 

{1.] Mr. Belsham complains heavily of personality. The personality con- 
sists of accusing him, not from any personal knowledge of him, but from the 
evidence of his works, of being ignorant and superficial. Whether the re- 
marks are courteously expressed or not, may be another question ; but if a 
eritie may not express the opinion of an author, which is forced on him by a 
perusal of many of that author’s works, on the ground that such a proceeding 
would be personal, there is an end of criticism. Of a different kind of per- 
sonality, Mr. Belsham affords a specimen, when [p. 3.] instead of answering 
the Reviewer’s arguments, in afit of passion, he attacks his motives. Of rude 
and vulgar language too, such as the Reviewer never ondescends to use, Mr, 
B’s. pages supply an ample harvest, witness the following canto of elegantiz 
Belshaming. Mr. B. calls his Reviewer, an obseure drudge, a young un- 
fledged ecclesiastic, a gaping Reviewer, a high church bigot, a sapient critic, a 
conceited Reviewer, a paragon of Reviewers, guilty of base calumny, igno- 
yance, malignity, hypocricy, stupidity inthe extreme, intemperance, slander, 
superciliousness, &c. Ke. &e. Thisis indeed language, which, I should have 
hoped, no one, who had the habits of a gentleman, could debase himself by 
using. 

[2.] Mr, B. (p.6—8.) has obviously mistaken the charge brought against 
* coxcombs in learning.’? After noticing how meagre Mr. B’s. reading is, the 
Reviewer says in passing, that on the other hand, he does not commend those 
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sions; these are principles, which every honest mind must 
disavow, and principles which it must give the bitterest re- 
gret to every true son of the church of England, to find in 


opinions which the Reviewer maintains to be those of the church, 
are not the opinions of Watson, Paley, &c. to whom Mr. B. chuses 


who seek to make a great display of their reading. The second remark Mr. 
B. appropriates to himsself, as well as the first; but the Reviewer would not 
be so foolish as to accuse him in one page of displaying too little reading, and 
in the next, of too much. In fact Mr. B. and the Unitarians need be under 
no apprehensions of being attacked by any one for a superabundance of reading, 
or of learning. 

[S.] Another source of Mr. B’s. complaints is, that the Reviewer has attack= 
ed Locke. Neither the Reviewcr, or any one else, would presume to deny the 
acuteness of Locke’s work on the Epistles ; but every churchman must, if he 
examines the matter, entirely reject the theological principle of Locke’s expo- 
sition, That principle tends directly to Socinianism ; Mr. B. indeed charges 
the Reviewer with ignorance, for calling Locke’a Socinian, and says he was 
an Arian ; but the Reviewer spoke from the principles of his work, and may 
well retort the charge of ignorance on Mr. B. if he does not perceive that 
thosa principles are Socinian. 

But to return, where is the rashness of attacking Locke as a divine ? Arch- 
deacon Balguy, whose panegyric Mr. B. cites, distinetly states, that Locke in- 
terpreted by means of his philosophy, and that his erudition was inferior to 
that of many who had gone before him. Locke was not a great biblical scho= 
lar, nor divine ; nay, he was no biblical scholar nor divine atall, nor did he ever 
profess to be so, but merely by means of close attention to follow out reason- 

‘ings, which without such attention, could hardly be understood. 

[4] Mr. B. afterwards attacks the Reviewer for not receiving Dr. Taylor’s 
Theory of the Gospel-Scheme, whenhe can cite several writers of our commu 
nion as approving it, and itsauthor. He especially mentions Bishop Green 
and Dr. Hey, as approving Dr. Taylor’s scheme of a two-fold justification. If 
be had read that work of Dr. Hey which he quotes so often, or even his friends 
notes and extracts from it [p. 15.] he might have found even there [vol. III. p. 
168.] that our church holds the doctrine of a two-fold justification, and that it 
is therefore to that, and not to any new doctrine of Dr. Taylor’s, that the wri- 
ters whom he quotes, assent. As to Dr. Hey’s praise of Taylor, he calls him 
the most eminent of the Socinian writers. That he was a Socinian, Mr. B. 
‘weuld boast. Does Mr. B.then mean to say, that any conscientious divine of 
the Church of England could assent to his scheme, when he understood it ; or 
that the opinion of any number of divines [with Bishop Watson, and Dr. Pa- 
ley at their head} who did so, can have, or ought to have, any authority with the 
yery homblest student in divinity, who has rejected Socinianism ? When Mr. 
B. has answered these questions, he may search for more authorities in favour 
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the works of any one of her members. Deeply, indeed, is 
it to be lamented on this, and on other accounts, that the 
ehurch is deprived of a right, possessed by every other 


to appeal, as great luminaries, men of profound learning, and as bet- 
ter authorities for her doctrines, that an anonymous Reviewer. 


of Dr. Taylor, among our writers. Lam very far, however, from denying the 
use of Dr. Taylor’s book, while T reject his principles. - The collections of pas- 
sages which he has made, are eminently useful ; and there can be no doubt of 
his having been a man of very considerable learuing. 

[5.] I must object decidedly to Mr. B’s. method of citing Dr. Paley, and Dr- 
Hey. He does them gross injustice, when he tries to represent them as so 
strongly and frequently accusing the writers of Scripture of erroneous opin- 
ions, or at least supposing that they might hold such opinions, &e. The simple 
fact is, that Paley and Hey frequently suppose themselves arguing with infidels, 
who would not allow either the inspiration or necessary correctness of every 
thing in Seripture ; and they endeavour to show the truth of Christianity, even 
without these concessions, Dr. Paley, for example, in the passage cited by 
Mr. B. [p. 28.] says expressly, ‘Ip arguing with unbelievers, it is competent 
to say, give me the apostle’s testimony, and Ido not want their judgment ;’ 
and both he and Hey constantly argue on the same supposition. But it is very 
discreditable to Mr. B. to represent concessions for the sake of argument, as 
concessions really made. These remarks apply most strongly to the extracts 
from Hey in pp. 1. and 2, of the notes extracts, to the first of those from Mi- 
chaelis at p. 22, and to that from Bishop Gastrell at p. 20. 

({6.] Mr. B, or his friend, has obviously been guilty of one great piece of in- 
justice to several great divines of the Church of England, as well as to the 
Reviewer. Like the German divines, Mr. B. seeks to explain away all the 
strong passages in Seripture, by representing the writers as reasoning on Jew- 
ish principles, or in the Jewish taste, or in using the argumentum ad hominem. 
When the Reviewer objects to this, Mr. B’s friend cites Warburton, Chandler 
Sherlock, Atterbury, Paley, &c. as approving of such a principle of explana* 
tion. But the whole question is one of degree. ‘The Reviewer never seeks to 
exclude it wholly, but to limit its application; and unless Mr B’s friend be- 
lieves that the writers whom he cites, would go the same lengths as he does, he 
has no right to appeal to them. He assuredly knows that they would reject 
such an extension of their principles with indignation. 

The only remark besides, which seems necessary isthis, Mr. B’s. friend 
{p. 46.] is very indignant at the Keviewer’s accusing Mr, B, of an intention of 
rejecting prophecy, and says, that the Reviewer garbled the words. The Re- 
viewer did no such thing ; but I will quote the whole sentenee. When I haye 
observed that in varions parts of the book, the truth of parts of the Old Vesta- 
ment is questioned, I ask what other inference can be drawn from the follow- 
ing words ? ¢ He [the apostle] probably referred [in 2 Tim, iii, 1€.] only to the 
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church, nay, by every body of dissenters from her, how- 
ever small or insignificant, that, namely, of deliberating in 
her collective capacity, of speaking with her public voice, 
and putting the seal of her public condemnation, on princi- 
ples so utterly disavowed by an overwhelming majority ot 
her own members, in the age when they were put forth, 
and so entirely at variance with every principle of her own. 
This cloud indeed has passed away from us ; common sense 
has shown the utter hopelessness of a church existing with- 
out making a declaration of faith, and requiring her minis- 
ters to subscribe to it, and common honesty and honour 
have pointed out the disgrace of counteriancing subscription 
to that declaration in any but its literal, and obvious sense. 
Nay, it is quite certain, that the expression of other princi- 
ples would, in this day, be greeted with such an expression 
of universal disgust, as is always due to every form and de- 
gree of equivocation and evasion. Yet these principles 
were avowed by men estimable in the highest degree in 
other points, and who, on other points, would assuredly 
have regarded evasion or equivocation with contempt. 
Neither were they faithless to the Christian cause, accord- 
ing to their own views of it, but on the contrary, defended 
it with zeal and ability and earnestness. One cause of their 
error seems to have been what may well be a cause for 
error again in these days, or in days to come, either an ig- 
norance, or an underyaluing of the nature, the constitution 


Even Mr. Belsham must know, that no fair inference can be made 
from talents to opinions, and must be aware, as well as Dr. Milner, 
of the unfairness of his premises, and the falsehood of his deductions. 
I should conceive, that the Catholics would not be very proud of 
their allies, or of maintaining the same wretched sophism as the Uni- 
tarlans. 


prophetic Scriptures, which, if genuine, are unquestionably inspired.’ Mr, 
B’s. friend contends that the remainder of the note would destroy any notion 
of Mr. B’s. being unfavourable to prophecy. I have read it again very cares 
fully, but can find nothing to justify this assertion. 


18) 
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and requirements of the church, and more especially of one 
like the Church of England. It is the constant fault of 
mankind, when io thee: joyment_of blessings to forget or 
overlook the source whence they flow, and as the question 
of church government and constitution had not been brought 
into view, by an especial controversy at the time to which 
we allude, its necessity faded from the mind, and loose in- 
definite views of the excellence of Christianity in general, 
were substituted. These divines forgot, that they were 
not ministers of any indefinite, but ofa definite form of 
Christianity ; that they had recorded their belief, that that 
was the true and apostolical form, and that consequently, 
they were bound by every tie, to support and defend the 
views of Christianity, which that form enforced and pre- 
scribed. The fair sounding words of liberty and of free- 
dom from control, exercised that undue sway, which they 
always do exercise, when their meaning is not severely 
tried, and they who by their own acts had renounced that 
freedom, forgot their own act, and Became its warmest ad- 
vocates. And it is much to be feared, that in this present 
day, while the effects are different, there is the same igno- 
rance, and the same forgetfulness of the leading principle, 
and constitution of our church. When we observe how 
much there is of impatient submission to authority, how 
much desire there is in individuals to quit their own sphere, 
to suggest and pursue their own plans for the confirmation, 
or advancement of the Christian cause, to become the advo- 
cates of general Christianity, and to testify an indifference 
to forms of belief, and of worship, we cannot but believe, 
that in those individuals, there must be a strange ignorance 
of what is required of them by the church to which they 
belong. In a deep feeling of the evils caused by such pro- 
ceedings, we cannot but earnestly beseech those who are 
about to become public teachers in our church, not to over- 
jJook this essential branch of a clerical education, but to study 
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deeply her constitution, and to understand what is the real 
situation of the minister of an episcopal church, and what 
are his duties before they undertake them. True, indeed, 
it is, that the Christian spirit may exist, independently of 
all this. True it is, that at the farthest verge of the earth, 
and remote from every form of*every church, the spirit of 
Christian hope, love, and joy, may glow in the bosom of 
the Christian. But that neither diminishes the necessity 
for forms of Christianity in the world, nor lessens their 
obligation when received. Their necessity and their ex- 
pediency we need not, and we will not consider here; but 
thus much cannot be denied, that he who has become the 
minister of a form, which professes to be apostolical, has 
both set to the solemn record of his belief, that that claim 
ean be justified, and has assumed every obligation, which 
such a profession implies. Before he does so, he may, if 
he pleases, become the minister of another form, or the 
minister of Christianity under no form; but when he has 
done so, he has declared, that in his belief, the one only 
true and effectual way of carrying on his Master’s work 
on earth, is that way, on which he has entered, and that 
that form, to which he has declared his adherence, is the 
form approved by his Master himself. He is therefore be- 
come now tne minister of a church, and as such, must pur- 
sue the road which that church dictates. He must no lon- 
ger think his own thoughts, or form his own plans, but he 
must teach what the church commands in the sphere which 
she assigns. He may think that at some time, something 
is left in that church undone, which should be done, some- 
thing done, which should be left undone—but he will 
know also that it belongs not to him to remedy the error, 
or supply the deficiency. He will know, that God, under 
whose especial guidance he believes the church to be, may 
indeed permit evil; but that his good spirit will rectify 
what is wrong, and supply what is wanting in the appotnt- 
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ed way, and at the due season. His one aim will therefore 
be to understand fully what the spirit of the church is—his 
one aim to fulfil it, to unite with, not to separate from his 
brethren, to yield a ready and cheerful obedience to-his 
superiors, not to endeavour to escape from it. . 
And, (if it may be permitted, in conclusion, to quit for a 
moment the more immediate object of these discourses,) 
does there not hence arise another, and a more solemn ex- 
hortation still to those who are about to become the minis- 
ters of the church ? If it be true, that that church is indeed 
God’s church, as they have declared that they believe it to 
be, if they who become her ministers, become therefore 
God’s ministers, are they not at once bound to give them- 
selves wholly to her service? It will not be enough that 
they pursue her plans when they engage in the duties con- 
nected with their profession, because they believe her work 
to be God’s work, but for that same solemn reason they 
must devote to her every thought, every hope, every al- 
fection. No man having put his hand to this work, and 
looking back, is fit for it. The common professions of 
ordinary life require this, require the full devotion of the 
heart and mind ; and shall the church demand, or obtain 
less? They give a tone to the whole thought, a colour to 
the whole life; and shall the church alone be contented 
with a half service, a perpetual vacillation from layman to 
priest, from priest to layman? Can he who is the minister 
of God, hope to edify God’s people in the discharge of his 
duty to-day, unless to-morrow too, he recall to them, that 
holy, that indelible character in his business, his pursuits, 
and his amusement? Can the people believe, that the work 
of God is of such moment, unless he who has taken on him- 
self to perform it, devote his whole being to its perform- 
ance? But, indeed, can it be performed otherwise ? It is 
a fatal error to suppose, that, because in the external dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of the church, there is nothing 
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difficult, nothing which requires the devotion of any large 
portion of the time, the profession itself therefore requires 
no such devotion. For these very duties will be coldly and 
unprofitably discharged, unless the mind, by constantly 
dwelling on the subject, is deeply impressed with its im- 
portance; the studies of the profession require from all, 
whether they look to be the public defenders, or the pri- 
vate advocates of the church, the whole time which can be 
allotted to them, more especially in times, when disbelief 
and dissent, and opposition, are perpetually assuming some 
new shape, and offering some new difficulty; and on those 
solemn and awful occasions, when the servant of God is 
called on to attend the last fearful scenes of life, idly will 
he be called on, fatally, perhaps, to the poor penitent, fatally 

most assuredly, to himself, will he answer the call, unless 
~ he answer it with a heart, which is raised above the ordi- 
nary thoughts of ordinary life, hallowed, sanctified, and 
spiritualized. And so the whole man must be given to the 
service of the church with a deep feeling of regret, that the 
offering is at best so little worthy of her, and an intimate 
persuasion, that with less, her work cannot bedone. There 
must be no other thought, than the promotion of that pure 
form of religion which she teaches, no other employment 
than its advancement, no hope, no pleasure, no delight, but 
its extension, its triumph, its victory. Shame, and guilt, 
and sorrow, be on him, who can either engage in that holy 
warfare from mere hopes of worldly advancement ; or who 
can take it on him, as the service of a party, and introduce 
into it the unchristian feelings of worldly contention. But 
shame, and guilt, and sorrow on him too, who takes that 
service on him with indifference, and without a firm re- 
solution to devote the best talents, and best energies he 
possesses to it. If any of you are about to become the 
ministers of God thoughtlessly, and with indifference to 
your profession—if any of you are about to become his 
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ministers, merely because his service offers you some pros- 
pect of temporal provision, be persuaded to renounce your 
intention, for with such thoughts and feelings, there can be 
no devotion to his cause, and yours will be an unworthy, 
and an unacceptable service. Renounce it for the sake of 
a righteous cause, which your carelessness will injure ; re- 
nounce it for your own sake, in the remembrance of the 
strict and solemn account, which the minister of God must 
one day give before the judgment-seat of Christ, and of the 
heavy doom which awaits the sleeping and careless watch- 
man. On the other hand, be not deterred, if you havea 
real and firm desire to become God’s servants, by any fear 
of the duties to be required of you. With the trial, there 
comes strength to the righteous heart, with the difficulty, 
support and encouragement. The comfort and the help of 
the Spirit which will be given to all that ask it, will be 
given in full measure to you, and will carry you through 
every trial, and every danger. You are to engage in 
studies, which, most of all studies, enlarge and elevate the 
mind—in duties, which, most of all duties, tranquillize 
and sanctify it. You are to do the work of God in the 
world—You are to be a source of light, and truth, and bles- 
sing, and under every difficulty and discouragement, your 
reward here, will be the consciousness of having laboured 
diligently for the good of mankind; hereafter, it will be 
the approval of that Master, who will receive his good and 
faithful servant into his own eternal joy. 


With respect to Kuinoeel, I find his work getting into 
such general use (an honour little deserved in my opinion 
by any particular merit of the author, either as a critic or 
an interpreter) that I cannot but bring together a few of his 
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@pinions and remarks, in order to set the book in the pro- 
per point of view. I will take a little of the commentary 
on St. Matthew. On chap. i. ver. 18. a page and a half 
is given to the detail of the Rationalists’ opinions as to the 
birth of Christ from a virgin, viz. that it is either false, or 
a philosophic mythus, arising from the exalted actions of 
the Messiah, and from the sense given to Christ’s declara- 
tions, that he was the Son of God; and that besides, every 
ancient nation has had heroes born of a virgin, or even 
without a mother. The note concludes with a reference to 
Ammon’s Dissertation on the Nature of the histories of 
Christ’s birth, and the works of Gabler, Bauer and Rosen- 
mueller on this point; the three first at any rate prominent 
among the most violent Rationalists. In ver. 20, 21. we 
are told that as the Jews referred all unexpected events to 
invisible ministers of God, the author wished only to show, 
by mentioning the vision of the angel, that it was by God’s 
providence, that Joseph did not reject his wife. 

In ver. 22, 23. it is decided without hesitation, that the 
prophecy alleged, never applied to Jesus, and is only an 
accommodation. A double sense is entirely denied by all 
these writers. 

Chapter ii. 1. We have a direct assertion, that if not 
here, at least in St. Luke, the Gospel of the Infancy is 
used as authority, and in the Prolegomena, this ‘Gospel of 
the Infancy,’ is said to be derived from traditions in the 
family of Jesus, preserved because they always expected 
him to be eminent. 

Ver. 17. The prophecy of Jeremiah had not the least re- 
ference to the murder of the Innocents. 

Chap. iii. 2. We have here an account of all the false 
notions entertained of the Messiah, and a direct assertion, 
that Christ accommodated himself to them as far as he could 
without hinderance to his own doctrine ; and so endeavour- 
ed gradually to teach them better notions. Then we have 
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a detail of Eckermann’s opinions, that the kingdom of the 
Messiah means only the society of Christ’s disciples; that 
to be received into the kingdom of heaven, means nothing 
but to profess Christianity ; and that by Christ’s advent, 
and judgment, is only meant that happiness in a future life 
depends on the degree of zeal shown for Christ’s doctrines 
on earth. 

Ver. 3. The words of Isaiah, ‘The voice of one, &c.’ 
are a promise of the prophet to his countrymen of better 
times, in which he uses poetic images, that ‘ God himself 
will come to assist his people, &c.’ 

Ver. 11. ‘The Holy Spirit’ is a fuller knowledge of the 
heavenly doctrine. 

Ver. 16. The explanation of the ‘heavens opening, &c.’ 
is thus given. Jesus after his baptism was praying—it 
lightened, his face shone witb joy, fortitude, and constancy, 
his words were full of divine wisdom ; and from that time 
he appeared ornamented with the excellent gifts of a teach- 
er, and acted the part of the Messiah ; and to complete this 
(ver. 17.) ‘the voice from heaven’ was thunder, and the 
word Aé¢yovda means declaring or showing, as the thunder 
was taken by John for a public declaration of God, that 
Jesus was the Messiah! — 

These last happy explanations are Kuinoeel’s own, that 
is, not original inventions, but meeting his approbation ; 
nor is any other given or hinted at, as ever adopted by the 
orthodox. 

Chap. iv. The devil was a member of the Sanhedrim, 
perhaps the high priest, who at intervals tried whether Jesus 
was the Messiah. It is only fair to say, that Kuinoeel men- 
tions all the other explanations, and states, likewise, that 
none is wholly satisfactory. In his, however, he says, 
most of the difficulties attending the others vanish. In 
ver. 2. we are told, that by Christ’s fasting, is only meant 
that he lived on herbs, fruits, wild honey, &c. 
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In chap. viii. 4. he gives certainly his opinion against 
the naturalizing way of explaining the miracles; adding, 
however, that there may be some oceasions where even a 
sober interpreter may depart from the common methods of 
explanation, without heing attacked for it—though there 
will be more where he will confess, that he cannot say any 
thing certain. But that others may judge of the naturaliz- 
ing style of explanation, he says he will occasionally give 
specimens, especially from Paulus, selecting only the pro- 
bable, and certainly ingenious conjectures. In the 
course of this very chapter, he gives two of these probable 
and ingenious conjectures. 

The first is at ver. 27. where Jesus stills the tempest. 
The author of Remarks on Paulus’s Commentary says, that 
Jesus prayed with a loud yaice, and uplifted hands—and 
that all he said could not be heard—and that the disciples 
_ supposed from the event, not from any thing they heard, 
that he had quelled the storm—and so very nearly Krum- 
macher (pudet!) and Thiess of course. 

The second is at ver. 28, and following, where Eich- 
horn’s ingenious and probable conjecture is, that as the de- 
moniace fancied that a legion of evil spirits had possession of 
him, Christ humoured his fancy, and managed so, that he 
rushed violently on the herd of swine, and drove them into 
the sea, and then ‘when he believed that the evil spirits 
had gone into the swine, he recovered his former health.’ 
Nothing can assuredly be more easy, ingenious or proba- 
ble. But let us hear another ingenious and probable con- 
-jecture on this same subject. A certain Schmidt tells us, 
that. when the swine herds were attending to Jesus, instead 
of minding their business, the pigs got too near the shore, 
fought, and many of them fell over, and that then Jesus 
took advantage of this, and told the madman, that the evil 
spirits had gone out of his body into the swine! This, I 
suppose, is Kuinoeel’s own notion, for he says a little below, 
tn inquiring how Jo=s came to do so great injury to the 
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swine herds, that if we admit Schmidt’s opinion, Christ 
will require no apology. 

I judge it unnecessary to give further specimens of Kui- 
noelh’s method of commenting. I shall only add, that there 
is hardly one wild and wicked opinion set afloat by others, 
which he does not retail ; I can therefore have no hesitation 
in expressing my regret at his work being used by students 
in divinity. It is convenient for those of maturer judgment, 
who do not read German, and yet wish to know the Ra- 
tionalist’s style of commenting—but it would be one of the 
last books I should think of giving to young men, whose 
minds and judgments are not sufficiently formed to take 
general views of this subject, but may be prejudiced on 
particular points by these ingenious and probable conjec- 
tures. 

I think Rosenmueller’s book on the New Testament less 
objectionable; though I quite agree in Bishop Blomfield’s 
opinion, that there is very little that is new in it, and that 
that little is usually wrong. (Reference to Jewish Tradi- 


tion, p. 26.) 


I cannot conclude these notes, without a few general ob- 
servations. In the first place, it may perhaps appear no 
mark of discretion to bring forward such a mass of mischie- 
vous and evil opinions to public view; and assuredly I 
should not have done so, if the subject were a new one in 
this country. But all the worst part of these opinions, the 
decided rejection of every thing miraculous and mysterious, 
is already before us, in works which are in by far too gen- 
eral use, those, for example, of Rosenmueller and Kuinoeel. 
It.is presented too in those works, in a shape best calculated 
(I do not mean by design) to deceive and mislead, For it 
is presented as the fruit of laborious and recondite inves- 
tigation on the part of men, about whom we have no other 
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indications that they are not believers in Christianity as we 
are. The student has nothing positive to warn him, that 
the acceptance of these opinions 1s inconsistent with belief 
in it; and it is well known that when the mind is only in 
progress, there is nothing more captivating, than theories 
which tend to simplify, to level, and to reduce. I have 
therefore thought, that a distinct statement of the principles 
of the Rationalists—a proof that they are not believers in 
revelation, in the proper sense of the word, and that that 
disbelief, by sending them with prejudiced minds to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, has been the parent of these 
strange expositions—would not only be useful, but that it 
is necessary to dispel the obscurity which may hang over 
the doctrines of the Rationalists here, and be favourable to 
their propagation. 

It may perhaps be observed, that I have rarely made any 
remark in refutation of the doctrines I have mentioned. In 
truth, I have seldom felt it necessary, for in nine instances 
out of ten, the opinions of the Rationalists, are opinions, 
which have been expressed a thousand times in the pages of 
Deistical writers, and as often refuted. The only novelty 
about them is the simple fact of their being now expressed 
by men calling themselves believers in Christianity, and 
holding high situations in‘a Christian church. With res- 
pect to what is, if not an absolute novelty, yet the leading 
one of the system, viz. the accommodation-theory, I have 
made some remarks in these Discourses—and I cannot but 
add another here—that however ingeniously supported by 
the selection of instances, however finely woven the web 
may be, it is broken at once by the simple perusal of the 
New Testament. The decided conviction, I feel assured, 
on every man’s mind, before such a theory is brought under 
his notice, is, that Christ instead of seeking favour and re- 
ception for his doctrines, by bowing to popular opinions, 
perpetually exposed himself to misrepresentation, and some- 
times to danger, by his uncompromising opposition to them 
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—and that there is no feature in his character more remark- 
able than his rejection and bold condemnation of every 
favourite tradition, and every popular principle, which he 
thought injurious. In morals, in speculation, in faith, al- 
most évery word he said must have shocked the prejudices, 
and wounded the feelings of some of his hearers, and that 
not only by implication, but very frequently too by the 
bold and severe rebukes directly addressed to them I 
can never indeed think of the theory of accommodation 
without wonder, that men who are at least ingenious and 
inquiring, shouid have adopted what, it appears to me, the 
most superficial inquiry must teach all to reject. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express my sincere pleasure 
in knowing, that in Germany, a better order of things may 
be shortly expected. Some of the Rationalists have openly 
retracted—some are silent—the system is on the decline, 
and the new appointments to theological chairs, are made 
from 4 better class of thinkers and scholars. In fact, it 
could never be expected that in a nation like the Germans, 
so addicted to thé loftiest speculations, a systern so grovel- 
ling in its principles, and so debasing in their application, 
could have any long reign. We must only fervently wish 
for them, that their new inclinations may be fostered and 
confirmed by a better external regulation of the church; 
and for ourselves, that in our increasing, or rather commen- 
cing acquaintance with German writers, we may remember 
that what has been, unfortunately first brought to our notice, 
is wire dy rejected and condemned, by those to whom it 
owed its rise and propagation. 
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MODE OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


PURSUED BY THE APOSTLES. 


SYNOPSIS. 


§ I. Various modes of instruction § Il, WII, IV. General 
view of the catecietical mode and its use. § V. In particu- 
lar, of the catechetical instruction of the Apostles ; that in 
instructing the ignorant, they used this mode altogether, 
§ VI.—XIV. Nature of the Apostolic catechesis, Funda- 
mental truths of the Christian religion, which were taught, 
distinctly enumerated from Heb. vi. 1. § XV.—XVIUI. 
The catechumens ; among whom, in the New Testament, the 
Corinthians and Hebrews are particularly mentioned : also 
Theophilus and Apollos. § XIX. The manner in which 
the Apostles conducted these instructions. Whether they 
composed a catechetical compend? § XX.—XXI. The order, 
§ XXIIL—XXVI. The form, and qualities of this mode of 
instruction. 


Srcrion I. 


Trura can evidently be imparted in different ways te 

. different individuals. Hence there are two modes of in- 
struction accommodated to the capacity of the learner. 
One is called the evoteric and the other the aeroamatic 
mode; the former is employed in the instruction of the 
more ignorant class—of those, whose capacity is not adapt- 
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ed to the most elevated subjects and the most refined mode 
of treatment, and who wish to acquire only the first prin- 
ciples and necessary outlines of any science. The latter 
or the acroamatic mode is used, when such minds, as can 
grasp the most profound and intricate truths, are to ree ive 
that cultivation, which may fit them for more extensive 
progress, 


* * € 4 * ® 


{The remainder of this section is taken up with showing that the 
ancient philosophers, and Aristotle in particular, employed this two- 
fold mode of instruction; and with a conjecture concerning its 
origin. | 


Ssecrion. II, 


- According to these two modes, the outlines of the 
Christian religion ars commonly taught, and hence Theol igy 
also is divided into exoteric and acroamatie. ‘To the form- 
er of these, belongs catechetical theolegy, which compre- 
hends only the principal and most necessary truths of 
Christian doctrine, and requires a method adapted to the 
capacity of the more simple and ignorant class of men. 
It admits neither intricacy in the subjects which are pro- 
posed, nor obscurity in their discussion, nor artificial defi- 
nitions, nor a citation of various writers and opinions, 
The mode of instruction in this brancly of Theology is 
called caéechesis, which is a Greek word, and is derived 
from the verb xarqygv. This verb seldom occurs among 
profane writers, but very often in the New Testament, 
although in different senses. For at one time xaryyZicbe 
has the same general meaning, as to hear any thing, 
to learn by common report. Acts xxi. 41. At another 
time, it means, ¢o de instructed in things pertaining to re | 
ligion, asitis used Rom. ii, 18. Gal. vi, 6. 1 Cor. xiy. 19. 
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_ In another place xarnyiuv means to initiate in therudiments 
of the Christian faith whether that may be done in writing, 
or by the living voice. This is the meaning of the words 
of Luke (chap. i. 4.) in which he thus addresses Theophilus, 
~ to whom he had inscribed his Gospel: iva éaiyvdis reg! Gv xa- 
rnxning oyun tiv doparsinv,— That thou mayest know the 
certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been in| 
structed. For Luke here evidently speaks of a more per- 
fect knowledge in distinction from that slight acquaintance 
with the fundamental truths of Christian doctrine which 
Theophilus had already acquired. The same is the mean- 
ing of Acts xvili. 25, where Apollos is said to be xarnpynudves 
thy dw +2 xugis,—instructed in the way of the Lord. 
For as he had only been instructed concerning the baptism 
of John, and was afterwards taught the way of God more 
perfectly, by Aquila and Priscilla, as appears from verse 
26, it isevident, that that knowledge with which he had 
at first been imbued, was only elementary and fundamental§ . 
- This word is used in the same sense by ecclesiastical wri- 
ters. We can adduce the Constitutiones Apostolicas,* 
where it is said, —é uérruv xarnysiortos tov Aoyov ro siceBeus, 
woadsugo Su Teo +3 Baxricuaros tiv regi Te ayEWwnTE YyveoW THy mEes 
rz tig povoysvas gxiyvuow ory wepi Te Uyis mvEluaros TAngomogiav, 
Let him who is to be initiated in the doctrine of piety, 
be led as by the hand, before his baptism to the know. 
ledge of him who is not begotten,. to the knowledge of 
the only begotten Son, and lo a full perccplion of the 
Holy Spirit. We find more testimony of the same kind, 
in the records of Ecclesiastical antiquity, concerning the 
persons taught, the subjects of instruction, and the cateche- 
sis'itself of the ancient church. Whoever wishes to see a 
compendious view of these points, can consult J. C. Suicer,f 


* Libr 8. cap. 39. tom. 1. patr. apostol. Cotellerii, p. 282. 


+ Thesaur. ecclesiast. tom 2’ p. 69. 
y 
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J. Bingham,* and also C. Salmasius,t and J. A. Fabri 
cius. t 


Secrion III, 


As to the subject of our present consideration, there is 
no doubt, that catechetical instruction has in al! ages been 
employed. For as the condition of children and of igno- 
rant men, who cannot comprehend the more elevated parts 
of a science, does not admit of any other mode of instruc- 
tion, it must always have been in this way that the know- 
ledge and worship of God was transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another. That it was used among the Hebrews, 
is evident from various passages in the Old Testament. 
When the Messiah appeared to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 19.), 
he made the following declaration yD? prayy. 3 
et IID) YUAN ISTRY VIDTAN AA TWN 
“by min ean iyo? way apIy mivyS min 
voy 337 TS AN OonIN For I know him that he 
will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which he hat spoken of him. 

We know indeed that the word 7J\¥ means fo give a 
command or precept; but surely the very giving of a 
precept or command implies some previous instruction as 
to its nature. The addition however of the words “AN A738 
VID he will command his children, leaves no doubt as to 
the meaning. Abraham therefore, instilled into his chil- 
dren from their infancy, the purest divine precepts, and 


* Orig. sive antiquit. ecclesiast. vol. 2, p. 51. and vol. 4. p 1. 
+ In notis ad Sextum Empiricum, p. 285 and 339, 
+ De lingua Hellenistica, p. 103. 
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pointed out to them the only path in wh'ch those must 
walk who would secure the favour of God. 

This he could do in no other way than by accommodating 
himself to their capacity, by teaching them at first the 
most simple truths, and afterwards as their minds became 
sufficiently mature, by enlarging and defining more fully 
and precisely. That Abraham will do this, God himself 
says that he certainly knows. | 

If we pass on from the Patriarchal to the Mosaic econo- 
my, we find many remarkable passages in proof of our 
pesition. In the first place, at the institution of the Paschal 
Lamb, as a memorial of deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age, Moses, after enumerating all the ceremonies which 
were, by Divine command, to be observed, adds these 
words. * 

“ind it shall come to pass when your children shall say 
unto you, what mean ye by this service? That ye shall 
say, it is the sacrifice af the Lord’s Passover, who pass- 
ed over the houses of the Children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smate the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. 
“nd the people bowed the head and worshipped. 

From these words it is evident that this excellent mode 
of instruction was commanded by God himself. The sacri- 
fice here mentioned constituted a part and a very important 
part of the Jewish religion. The Jews were therefore 
required to explain it to their children, when they asked 
them its meaning; which proves, that the catechesis was 
not unknown among them ; and the mention, in this pas- 
sage, of questions and answers, gives us also some idea of 
the nature of the catechesis, which is best conducted in 
that way. Besides, the last words of verse 27, in the 
passage just cited, very clearly imply, that this requirement 
was submitted to, and sacredly observed by the Jews. 
For what else can be meant by their “ bowing the head,” 
except an expression of their willingness to obcy all the 


* See Ex. xii. 26, 27. 
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Divine requirements ? Nor must it be supposed, that this 
was the only doctrine, which was taught the Jewish youth. 
For the mention of this evidently does not exclude others. 
And if we revert to the passage which we have just before 
quoted from Gen. xviil. (9. which from its connexion evi- 
dently relates to instruction in all parts of Divine service, we 
must be satisfied, that the whole system of sacred truth was 
explained in this simple manner to the Jewish children, 
both male and female. Moreover, in that passage, as elegant 
as it is explicit, commencing at Deut. vi. 2, Jehovah requires 
of infants as well as adults, that they should walk in the way 
of righteousness, and to enable them properly to do this, he 
adds (v. 6 and 7.) TWN, Ms OS 13st wi) 
y422 One) 72 IWY Oi AWD Dax 
And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children. The manner in which the Israelites 
were to explain to their children the Divine precepts is 
expressed by the verb [}%” to sharpen or whet, which 
intimates, that they should teach them in such a way as 
their age and capacity required, and should add frequent 
and severe admonition, lest the inconsiderate youth should 
neglect or forge! those instructions, that were designed for 
their benefit. How then would it be possible to prove 
more fully, that the mode of instructing the ignorant, 
which we denominate the catechesis, was in use among the 
Israelites? The same direction is repeated by Jehovah in 
the 20th verse of the same chapter. We might also adduce, 
on the subject of the Hebrew catechesis, various other 
passages, such as the following: Deut. xi. 19. Josh. iv. 6, 
7, 22, and 24. 15: 1 Sam. i. 25. Psalms lxxviii. 4, 5. But 
we cannot give a particular exposition of these. See 


J. Hoornbeck,* J. B. Carpzov,t and G. Langemack. + 


* Miscellan. sacr. Libr. 1. Cap. 12. p. 327. 
{ Disputation. acad. p. 863 
} In histor. catechet, part 1. cap. 2. p. 13. 
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Srcrion IV. 


Our blessed Saviour generally delivered his instructions 
by means of symbols and parables, which were in common 
use at that time. Sometimes, however, laying aside all 
figures, he stated in plain language the truths that were 
necessary to salvation. As those whom he taught, were 
commonly of the more ignorant class, and not fitted for 
the acroamatic method, Le undoubtedly accommodated 
himself to their capacity, and employed that manner, which 
if not precisely catechetical, had however many of the proper- 
ties of the catechesis. From the account given in Luke 
ii. 46, of Christ’s sitting in the temple among the doctors, * 
hearing them and asking them questions, some have conclu- 
ded, that he occupied that situation among the catechumens, 
and that the questions and answers here referred to, were 
such as are used in the catechesis. But as the use of 
questions and answers is not confined to catechetical in- 
struction, but may be admitted in the more advanced stages 
of Divine instruction, it is more probable that Christ disputed 
with the Jewish rulers about the more important parts of 
religious truth; especially as the Evangelist adds (v. 47), 
that all who heard him were astonished at his wisdom 
and his answers, This is also the opinion of J. F. Bud- 
daeus,* 


Section V, 


That the Apostles used the catechetical mode in instruct- 
ing the more ignorant, is clearly proved by the testimony 
of Sacred Scripture. Paul writes to the Corinthians, vara 
Spas 2xésica—L have fed you with milk; which Clemens 


* Tsag. ad theol. libr. 2. Cap. 1. $4, p. 339. 
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Alexandrinus* very properly explains. as referring to the 
catechesis In the same manner also Cyril of Alexandria 
interprets the word yada. He sayst yara ei varsongeris tgopmy 
G rpupegis xal Gmdzs Tis KATHY AOEWIE Oy @G—Milk. that is, the 
tender and simple language of catechetical instruction, 
is suitable nourishment for children. So also Clirysostom 
calls yaka—rov ramswiv Adyov, did +0 TOS dpehesépois G.pu.ol ew— 
plain language, fit for the more ignorant. See J. C. 
Suicer. ¢ 

Moteover, the sum of catechetical truth, as proposed by 
the Apostles, is stated Heb. vi. 1, and the Epistles of Paul 
to the Ephesians and Colossians were called by the ancients 
nar egoynv—catechetical. Thus also saith the Author of 
the “ SynopsisScripture’’§ yedpsi weig durag radrny rv emrigodgyy 
donee xarnynrixhy. He writes to them (the Ephesians) this 
Epistle as catechetical. He gives the same opinion also 
concerning the epistle to the Colossians, as it is shown by 
J.C. Suicer.|| 


——=a 


Section VI. 


Having therefore proved that the catechetical mode of 
instruction was used by the Apostles, we ought in the 
next place to explain the nature of this mode of in- 
struction. In pursuance of this object, we must first con- 
sider the subjects which were presented in it, for preparing 
men for Christian communion, and for conducting them 
to eternal life. These we learn chiefly from the Epistle te 
the Hebrews. (vi. 1, 2.)—Therefvre, leaving the princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfec- 


* Lib. 1. pedag.c. 6. p. 119. edit. Potteri. 

{+ Comm. in Jes. tom. 2. oper. p. 913. 

t Thesaur. eccles. tom. 1. p. 721. 

$ Which is commonly attributed to Athanasius, although some 
think that he was not the author. 

|| As cited above 1. p. 1189, 
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tion; not laying again the foundation of repentance 
Jrom dead works, and of faith towards God, of the 
doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and 
of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment. 
If it be asked, by which of the Apostles these subjects 
of catechetical instruction were prescribed? We cannot 
answer the inquiry, without previously determining who 
was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Concern- 
ing the author of this Epistle, there is a great difference 
of opinion among the learned. These various opinions are 
enumerated by I. A. Fabricius,* I. G. Pritius,t and others. 
To none however can it more justly, or with a greater 
degree of probability be ascribed, than to Paul, whose 
claims as author have been maintained with a variety of 
arguments and'testimony by I. H. Heidegger,t J. Lange,§ 
and especially by F. Spanheim.|| The arguments, by 
which this opinion is supported, are chiefly these. First, 
Peter (2 Epistle iii. 15.) appears to ascribe this Epistle to 
Paul. 2d, It is said (Heb. xiii. 24.) to have been written 
in Italy, where there was, at that time, no other person to 
whom it could so justly be attributed as to Paul. 3d, Its 
author asserts (x. 34.) that he wrote it zn bonds ; hence it 
is inferred that Paul wrote it, as it was his custom in his 
letters (Phil. i. 13.) to make mention of the bonds, with 
which he was confined at Rome. 4th, The author (xii. 
24.) mentions Timothy as the companion of his journey- 
ings, who was confessedly a companion and fellow-labourer 
of Paul. 5th, It has been clearly shown by J Lange,% 
that the whole argument, model, character, sentiments, 


* Bibliothec. Gree. lib. 4. cap. 5. § 159. 

+ Introduct. in lection. Noy. Testam cap. 4. p. 19. 

t Enchirid. bibl. lib. 3. cap. 21. p. 609. 

§ Comment. histor. hermeneut, de vita et epist. Apos. Pauli. part 
1. Sect. 3.§ 14. p. 156. 

{| Libro de auctore epistole ad ebraeos tom. 2. oper. p. 171. 

f As cited above p. 157. 
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language and forms of address are very similar to the other 
epistles of this Apostle. Nor is there wanting testimony 
from ecclesiastical antiquity, to corroborate the foregoing 
arguments. For it was the opinion of the most distinguish- 
ed ancient doctors, both of the Greek and Latin Church, 
as Justin, Clemens Alex., Epiphanius, Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Cyril of Alex., Hieronymis, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, that this epistle was written by Paul. These 
arguments and authorities, when taken togeth r, have so 
much weight that we must acknowledge it to be at least 
extremely probable, that the Apostle Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Hence then we conclude that Paul was 
the distinguished promoter of the catechetical mode of in- 
struction. 


ood 


Section VII. 


The author of the Epistle to the Heb. enumerates six sub- 
jects of catechetical instruction—1!, Repentance ; 2, Faith 
in Christ; 3, Baptism; 4, Laying on of hands, or the 
Church ministry ; 5, The resurrection of the dead ; 6, Eter- 
nal punishment. These six subjects or heads are connect- 
ed with each other in the following manner. The two first 
(viz. repentance and faith) constitute the essential parts of 
true Christianity. Since no one can appropriate to himself 
the right and privilege of Christian communion, unless by 
regeneration, conversion, and repentance, he has been freed 
from, and entirely renouncedall worldly desires ; and havy- 
ing done this, has applied solely to Christ, as the Saviour 
of men, and laid hold of his merits with full confidence, 
and thus recovered the lost favour of God. The two fol- 
lowing subjects (viz. baptism, and laying on of hands or 
the ministry of the church), relate to the means appvinted 
by God for attaining the above end, by the use of which, 
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men may aequire faith, and thus become possessed of those 
graces which are essential to the character of a true Chris- 
tian. The last two topicks relate to the end or goal which 
is proposed to the followers and imitators of Christ—viz. 
eternal felicity. Before, however, they can attain to the 
full enjoyment of this, it is necessary for Christ, to recall 
the dead to life, and to institute the last judgment. Hence 
it is easy to see, why the Apostle subjoins to the four for- 
mer subjects of catechetical instruction, two others—viz. 
the resurrection of the dead, and eternal punishment ; and 
makes mention of those endless torments, which are op- 
posed to the happiness of heaven. 


It must not, however, be supposed, that the Apostles pro- 
posed to their catechumens no other subjects of sacred in- 
struction, than those which have been enumerated from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

For it is evident both from the sacred Scriptures,and from. 
the nature of saving knowledge, that they taught them all 
the other truths, which are essential to salvation. For 
the system-of doctrine which is necessary for the attain- 
ment of faith and eternal salvation, has its several parts so 
closely connected together, that they can by no means 
be separated ; andif any one article should be removed or 
destroyed, it would be impossible to sustain, or rightly 
to explain, the remainder. When, therefore, the Apostles 
gave precepts concerning repentance and faith in Christ, 
there is no doubt, but that they also delivered instructions 
concerning the law, concerning sin, concerning grace, and. 
concerning Christ, inthat waywhich the catechesis requires ; 
and that they even delivered these instructions prior to those 
which relate to repentance and faith. When, moreover, they 
proposed the subject of eternal punishment, who can doubt, 
but that they, at the same time, showed, that eternal life may 
be hoped for by pious and holy men, and that in that 
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eternal life is implied the greatest felicity, —even the peace 
and joy arising from the presence of God himself. 


Srotron VIIL 


Having shown the connexion of the chief topicks of cate- 
chetical instruction, which are enumerated in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, we ought briefly to consider each of them by 
itself. The first topick is wsravoia dad vexed Feyuy repentance 
Jrom dead works ; which very properly occupies the first 
place ; as repentance is the way, by which we must return 
to God, and recover his favour. When the Apostles taught 
this doctrine, there is no doubt but that they clearly ex- 
plained to their catechumens, the nature and several parts 
of repentance ; and how true Christian repentance differs 
from that which was taught by men without Christianity. 

The Apostles’ doctrine of repentance, therefore, contain- 
ed in it three principal points. The first referred to the 
true nature of repentance. True repentance requires an 
internal change of mind, by which a man passes from a 
state of death and wrath, to a state of spiritual life and 
grace. It is called in sacred Seripture both peravoia and 
psrauédsia, the original difference between which words, is, 
that wsravoia signifies the act, by which aman perceives that 
he has erred, confesses it, and returns to a better mind; 
but wsrayusAsia implies the sorrow and anguish, which he ex- 
periences from a view of his evil actions. Nevertheless 
they are often used indiscriminately by the most approved 
writers, and even in the sacred Scriptures themselves. 

As in repentance there is a change from one state tu an- 
other, we ought to consider, both the state which the man 
leaves, and that to which he passes. To the former of 
these, the Apostle alludes, when he speaks of repentance 
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clad vexgiv épyuw from deud works. In various c.. sages 
of the sacred volume, repentance is connected with eva 
works, to indicate, that he who would repe t, must 
break off from evil practises—as in Rev. ii. 22. dav pj 
peravontwdw ex Ov teyuv aitwv—ercept they repent of their 
deeds ; andin Heb.ix. 14. the term dead works is expressly 
applied in this sense, These works are called dead for these 
three reasons. 1. On account of the swject, or the man who 
performs them, who is dead in sins, Eph. ii. 1. v. 14. Col. 
ii. 13., who is destitute of that life which is fromGod. Eph. 
iv. 18., who is the son of Adam, from whom natural and spi- 
ritual death was communicated to all his posterity, and to 
the whole race of mankind, Rom. v.12. As therefore a 
dead man cannot put forth any of the actions of living be- 
ings, but is in darkness, and from his decaying carcase 
sends forth a noisome smell; so also he. who is spiritually 
dead, produces only dead works, such as, darkness. Eph. 
vy. 8. 11. Rom. xili. 12. corruption, Eph. iv. 29. and 
Jjilthiness, Psalms, xiv. 3. 

2. These works are called dead, on account of the ef- 
Ject ; as the actions of those, who are not born again by 
the Holy Spirit, produce death, which every sin bri geth 
forth. Jac. i. 15. In the same sense also God threatened 
death to our first parents ;—and death is called the end of 
sin, Rom. vi. 21., and the wages or reward due to it, v. 
23, 3. They are called dead on account of the acts them- 
selves, which are dead, as they are destitute of that goodness 
which it ought to possess, and, as it were, of that moral life, 
the love of God and of our neighbour, which is the fulfilling 
of the Law. Rom. xiii. 10. ‘This subject has been more ful- 
ly treated by I. Alting,* Casp. Streso,t Io. Brown,t and 
S. Schmidt. § 


* Heptad. dissertat. academic. p. 5. 
~ Comm. in epist. ad ebr. p. 369. 
¢ Comment. in epist. ad ebr. p. 314, 
§ Comm. in epist. ad ebr. p. 588. 
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As therefore it was necessary, for the penitent to abstain 
from these dead works, the Apostle, without doubt, taught 
his catechumens, how many and what were the parts of 
repentance. The illustration uf these constituted the second 
general division of this doctrine. By some, repentance is di- 
vided into three parts, viz. confession of sin ; contrition on 
account of it; and faith in Christ; by others, into two, viz. 
contrition and faith. ‘These however, do not differ in re- 
ality. For those who admit only two parts, contrition and 
faith, either suppose confession of sin, without which there 
can be no true contrition; or they include it in contri- 
tion. 

In this passage, however, the Apostle so uses the term 
repentance as to exclude faith in Christ, inasmuch as he 
connects repentance from dead works with faith, and there- 
fore by the former only implies contrition with confession 
of sin; as the word occurs in the same sense, Mark i 15. 
when the Saviour himself says,—repent ye and believe the 
Gospel. 

We come now to the ¢hird general division. For when 
the Aposties explained to their adult catechumens the na- 
ture of true repentance, they would find it necessary to op- 
pose those errors with which the doctrine of repentance, 
and especially of contrition, was corrupted, both among the 
Jews and Pagans. 

For as to the Jews, God had indeed clearly explained to 
them in the Old Testament the true method of justification, 
and the way of obtaining it. But this truth, the Jewish ru- 
lers, especially the Pharisees, had greatly corrupted. Set- 
ting out with the opinion, that justification and eternal sal- 
vation was to be obtained by a careful observance of the 
Divine commands, they not only believed, that human na- 
ture was not naturally so depraved, but that it could fulfil the 
Divine Law ; but also, in order to defend their own weak- 
ness, and to remove any scruples which might arise, they 
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abandoned the true spiritual meaning of the Divine Law, 
and understood it as referring only to external ac‘ions; 
which false interpretation of the Law, originating princi- 
pally with the Pharisees, the Saviour himself reproved and 


corrected, Mat. v. 20. &c. Entertaining such sentiments, 


they could not fully perceive the mumber and greatness 


_ of their sins, nor could they exercise in view of them sor- 


row and anxiety of mind. It is easy to, determine there 
fore, what ideas they must have had of the nature of repent- 


- ance, and especially of contrition. For a more full illustra- 


tion of this subject, consult Herman Witsius,* and Jo. 
Franc. Buddaeus.t 

The same thing may be said of the Pagans, that they alse 
were much in error respecting the true nature of repent- 
ance. We admit, that the ancient masters of wisdom, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Zeno,and their followers, gave precepts con- 
cerning the improvement of the mind, and recommended 
helps for that object. Nor can it be denied, that their wri- 
tings, especially those of Seneca and Epictetus, contain 
sentiments concerning the improvement of the human mind 
so splendid, that one who should not nicely distinguish, 
might easily persuade himself, that he could discover in 
them traces of Divine and Christian truth. But such sen- 
timents, although very splendid when expressed in their 
elegant language, are yet founded on principles essentially 
erroneous, as, concerning the soul of man, that it is a parti- 
cle of the Divine essence; concerning the origin and seat of 
evil, that it is only in matter and in the body ; and concern- 
ing a philosophical death. 


* Miscell. sacra. part. 2. exercit. 21. 54. p. 207. 
+ Miscell, sacra. part. 2. p. 289. 
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Srorion IX. 


The second general subject of catechetical instruction in- 
stituted by the Apostle,is isis éxi stv Sev fuith towards God, 
and is intimaiely connected with the first. 

For after the Apostle had taught she catechumens con- 
cerning contrition for sin; he very properly subjoined the 
doctrine of faith towards God; that he might at the same 
time show, how the mind, broken down with sorrow and 
anxiety might again be raised up, and comforted ; and might 
conceive the hope of recovering the favour of God and 
eternal salvation. But as to the meaning of the Apostle in 
the phrase sisw éai cov Seiv, there is a great difference of opi- 
nion among interpreters. 

Some explain it as referring to the profession of faith 
made in baptism; others, however, and with more reason, 
understand by it, justifying faith itself. For, first, we see 
no necessity of departing from the proper significat on of 
the term ; then, in the iext place, the connexion of the 
discourse requires this interpretation: as he had _ before 
spoken of repentance or contrition, he now adds faith, in 
the proper order, and with the design of proposing to his 
catechumens, in these two first subjects of repentance and 
faith, the entire doctrine of conversion. He requires not 
simply faith, but faith towards God. By God he princi- 
pally means Christ, the d/essed God, Rom. ix. 5., the great 
God, Titus ii. 13., the ¢rwe God, 1 John v. 20., the chief 
and only object of faith ; not however to the exclusion of 
the other persons of the Divine Essence—the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. For the Son and the Father are one, 
John x. 30. What things the Father does, the Son also 
does, John v. 29. He who knows che Son, knows also the 
Father, John ii 23. He that believeth on the Father, 
believeth on the Son, John xii. 44, xiv. 1. Nor is it with- 
eut reason, that the Apostle uses the preposition ézi, which 
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has here a peculiarly strong meaning. For he proposes 
gig én) tov Ssev upon. God—that faith, by which a man 
places all his confidence in God alone, so that he who hath 
this faith, seeks for life, happiness, and salvation,in no other 
but God, that is Christ, his own Saviour. 

This faith in Christ, the Apostle proposes to his catechu- 
~ mens after repentance from dead works, so that having left 

the state of death, they may see the path, which leads to 
_ life. For the principle of spiritual life is faith itself; and 
that in athree-fold manner ; first, on account of the essential 
acts, as assent, desire, apprehension, and confidence, in the 
exercise of which true faith is always alive. 2dly, On ac- 
eount of the object which it apprehends, that is, Jesus 
Christ, who being united to believers by faith, gives them 
spiritual strength, not only when he acts in common with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, but especially when he 
sonfers upon them this peculiar favour, that they, as members 
of his mystical body, may receive from him, as from their 
head, all spiritual influences. Eph. i. 23 and iv. 15. Col. 
li. 19. 3dly, On account of its effect, which is immediate- 
ly love, as Paul says, faith worketh by love, Gal. v. 6. ; 
but mediately other good works, which flow from love, as 
from a fountain. 

When the Apostles explained to their catechumens the 
nature of this faith, they must have found it necessary at the 
same time, to touch upon other doctrines of the Christian 
system, without which, this could not clearly be under- 
stood, as for instance, the doctrine concerning grace, con- 
eerning Christ, concerning holiness and good works. They. 
however, chose only such topicks, as the state and condition 
of the pupils required, and explained them in the most 
simple manner. But this topick, this fundamental truth of 
the Christian religion, concerning an evangelical righteous- 
ness, to be obtained by faith in Christ, was peculiarly ne- 
cessary to the Jewish catechumens, as they were labouring 
under a very serious error concerning a legal righteousness, 
to be obtained by good works, 
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SrecTion. X. 


The third subject of the catechetical system relates to 
the doctrine of baptism, or, in the words of the Apostle in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, Barsicuciv didayiv. As to 
what the Apostle intended by the use of the plural number 
in the word Sarzisoucv, interpreters greatly differ. Some 
suppose it was used on account of the variety and diversity 
of men who are baptized, so that, although the rite of bap- 
tism is in itself one, yet it may be spoken of as many, as 
it is received by many individuals. This is the opinion of 
G. J. Vossius, who says,* ‘‘ The word baptisms is used, 
not because there are many, but because of the baptism of 
many persons ; for the rite is one in kind, but the occasions 
of administering it, many in number.”’ But this reason is 
not satisfactory, as it is repugnant to the nature and use of 
the language. é ) 


Jacob Alting,t and W. Cave,t incline to the opinion, 
that the baptisms here spoken of, ought to be understood of 


Jewish and of Christian baptism. Others think, that the 
plural number was used on account of the different baptisms 
of John and of Jesus Christ, as there has been a dispute 
among Christians, in what they agree, and in what they 
differ. To this opinion A. Van Dale,§ appears to lean, 
but those who will examine the subject carefully, will 
perceive that it is not sound or probable. For why is not 
the plural number used in other passages of Scripture, 
when both the baptisms of John and of Christ are mention- 
ed? Indeed, the baptisms of John and of Christ were not 
different as to their nature ; and although some may have 
imagined such a difference, it cannot be believed, that the 


* De baptism. disput. 8. § 12. tom. 6. oper. p. 280. 
{ Dissert. acad. heptad. p. 12. 

{ Antiquit. apost. p. 131. 

§ Histor. baptismor. p. 369. 
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y Holy. Spirit would accommodate himself to their opinion in 
his style of speaking. Jo. Gerhard and others suppose 
that the matter can be decided in few words, by saying, 
__ that the number of the word has in some way been changed ; 
which opinion is neither inconsistent wit! the sense of the 

_ discourse or the nature of language, and unless another 
should appear more probable, ought to be admitted. Some 
refer the use of the plural number to the custom of triple 
immersion ; others to external and internal baptism, as Je. 

Brown expresses himself,* ‘¢ The baptisms of the New 
Testament are of two kinds, external and internal. The form- 

er is an outward washing ; the latter an inward purifica- 

tion. The former isthe sacrament and sign ; the latter the 

_ thing signified. The former is administered by men, the 
ministers of the church; the latter by Christ himself 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit.’ By. Parsicpcs 
_ dayiv, some understand the instruction usually delivered to 

the candidates for baptism—e. g. Hugo Grotius,t Paullus 
a Colomesius,t and F. Spanheim,$ which latter adds— 
fy -*6this was indeed the common practice of the Apostles: 
¥ ‘they baptized ; they layed on hands; but they previously 
gave instruction concerning faith, repentance, resurrection 

' and judgment, which are the subjects enumerated by our 
author. It was also necessary for those about to be initia- 

ted, to be instructed respecting the nature of those rites, 
Ee Bamsiouov, eridécztis yeedv, which were usually administered 
4 to such.”’ But as neither of the former interpretations ap- 
_ pears probable, we incline to the opinion of those who sup- 
_-~pose, that the Apostle, in the use of the plural number, had 
* reference to the practice of the Church formed out of the 


- Hebrew nation; in which, besides the baptism, which is a 


* Comm. in epist. ad Ebr. p. 317. 


2 + Adnot. ad Matt. xxviii. 19 tom. 2. oper. theol. p. 287. 

wa } Observat. sacr. p. 167. 

"4 § De auctor. epist. ad Ebr. part 3. cap. 6. $5. tom. 2. oper. p. 263. 
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sacrament of the New Testament, the various washings of 
the Old Testament were used, and, that the peace of the 
Christian Church might not be disturbed, were permitted, 


_as ceremonies indifferent in themselves. 


But that their catechumens might understand the differ- 
ence between the washings and baptisms of. the Jews, and 
Christian baptism, the Apostle introduced the doctrine of 
baptisms among the subjects of catechetical instruction.. 
But why do I enlarge? However thé term baptisms may 
be explained, it is very evident from this passage that the 
Apostles instructed their catechumens concerning Christian 
baptism. This is denied by Faustus Socinus: he even 
undertakes from the very words in question, to derive an 
argument against water-baptism*—‘ For the fourth testi- 
mony,” says he, ‘*we will produce what is written in the 
beginning of the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, wiere the rudiments of Christian instruction are 
enumerated,and yet water-baptism is not mentioned among 
them, as has been already shown, chap. xi. For if water- 
baptism was to be received by all, who wished to be called 
Christians, so that no one could be called a Christian, be- 
fore he had been baptized with water ; then surely water- 
baptism would have been not only a rudiment of Christian 
instruction, but one of ‘the chief rudiments.”? But these 
assertions are utterly without foundation. Who can be- 
lieve, that the Apostle made no mention of water-baptism, 
that sacrament appointed by God inthe New Testament, as 
aimeans of faith and eternal salvation, when he expressly 


“enumerates didayiv Sarricxdvamong the catechetical subjects ? 


That water-baptism is meant by these words, can be easily 
gathered from the fact, that in other passages of Scripture, 
baptism is evidently spoken of, as of Diviue authority, and 
that the doctrine relating to it, is treated as of the highest 
importance, and is therefore classed among the fundamental 


*Disput. de baptism. aque cap. 16. tom. 1. oper. p. 735 
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_ signed here to enumerate. The nature, therefore, of bap- 
_ tism r:quired that the doctrine relating to it, should be.un- 


_ of which doctrine, the Apostles undoubtedly delivered to 

their hearers, in the simple manner, which was peculiar to 
the catechesis. That these Gospel truths might be fully and 
distinctly understood by the catechumens, it was necessary 
: to show them, wherein the baptism of Christ differed from 
-  —— the:_~washings or baptisms of the Jews ; and hence the 
Apostle made mention not of baptism, which is one, Eph. 


iv. 5. but of baptisms, Sursisucyv, chiefly because the He- 
- brews, those especially who had adopted the opinions and 
% customs of the Pharisees, were still addicted to many wash- 


ings, although they had embraced the Christian religion In 
the time of Tertulhan, there were some ‘who were addicted 


‘¢ dothey deliver their discourse with washed hands, indeed, 
-__ but with an unclean spirit ? For their hands themselves re- 
quire a spiritual cleansing, from falsehood, murder, 
witcheraft, idolatry, and other stains, which being conceiv- 
ed in the spirit defile the works of the hands. This is the 
true cleansing, and not that which many superstitiously 
~~ perform, washing the whole body before every prayer.” 

?) This topick of baptism, the Apostle, in proper order, sub- 
«joins to the two former topics of repentance from dead works 
and faith in Christ. For the Hebrew cavechumens, for 


es, ‘whom these catechetical doctrines were principally design- 
, ed, were adults. In them, therefore, repentance and con- 
-—-yersion were antecedent to baptism, and baptism was ad- 


ministered to them as a means of strengthenii g that faith, 
which, by means of the’ Divine word, they ought already 


* De oratione cap. 11. 


el ct ; madiales se . 
doctrines of the Christian religion, which the Apostle de-- 


folded to the catechumens, and that its divine origin, ne- 
 cessity, nature and efficacy should be explained ; the heads 


* to the same superstitious practice.* «* But why,” says he, P 
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to have received, Hence John baptized only those, who 


confessed their sins, Mat: iii. 2. Hence also Peter said, 
Repent ye and be baptized, every one of youin the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. Acts ii. 38, 
al-o Acts vill. 36, 37. [fit be asked, whether the Apostles 
in discoursing coneerning baptism, explained at the same 
time the Holy Supper ; we answer, that although this is 
not expressly asserted, nevertheless it appears probable, 
inasmuch as their adult eatechumens ought to be instructed 
as well in relation to the Holy Supper, as a confirming sa- 
crament, asin relation to baptism. 

As it is observed also by Abraham Calovius,* that since 


the adults were to be instructed concerning baptism, as a- 


sacrament of regeneration and renovation, the kindred doe- 
trine of the cucharist, as a sacrament of confirmation, was 
not to be omitted. 


Ssecrion XI. 


The fourth general head is the doctrine of the laying 
on of hands. ‘There: is here also a great cifference of 
opinion among interpreters, as to the meaning of this 
phrase, the laying on of hands. ‘The various explanations 
of it have been enumerated by A. Calovius, S. Schmidt,t 
and J. Alting.§ It appears both from sacred and eecle- 
siastical writers, that the ceremonies of the imposition of 
bands among the ancients were of various kinds. Of those 
used in the primitive church, F, Spanheim,|| enumerates 


System. loc. theol tom. 2. p. 5, 

Apodix. artic. fidei p. 22, 

Comm. in epist. ad Ebr. p. 591. 

Acad. dissert. heptad. p. 17. 

| Diatnb deimpos. anuum tom. 2. oper. p. 871. 
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Ay oe ; 4 
seven kinds. He shows that this xeigotediay leying cn of | 


_ hands, was administered to per-ons letely baptized ; to 


' new conver!s, who had not yet approached the sacred font 5 


- to the sick : to penitents ; to hereticks, who returned to the 
Christian Church; to newly married persons when the 
pr ests gave them the benediction; and to those about to 
he ordained to the ecclesiastical office. B. Von Sanden,* | 
enumerates other occasions, of the use of this ceremony, 
and says, that the yeoletiay wes used as a sign of silence, © 
or of a feigned cause; it was used also in contracting ma- 

- trimony ; in fhe solemn administration of a oath; in sa- 
crifices ; in condem: ing criminals to death ; in the case of 
persons lately baptized ; in conferring benedictions upon 
others ; in healing the sick, and recalling the dead to life ; 
and in ordaiying priests. Consult also Jo. Caspar. Suicer,t 
and C. Du Fresne.t 

It is most probable, that the émidisis ys:26v, which the Apos- 
tle in this place mentions, refers to tiie ordination of the 
church ministry ;§ since, it is evident, as we learn from 


office was solemnly conferred by the laying on of hands. 
- Hence the phrase /aying on of hands is here used for the | 
ordination,-or the constitution itselfof the church ministry, 
as in this sense the term is elsewhere employed. The 
Apostle Paul himseif in those passages just quoted, uses 
the term to denote the constitution of the church ministry ; 
and it occurs also in the same signification among ecclesizs- 


a 1 Tim. iv. 14. and v. 22. and 2 Tim. i. 6. that the sacred 
J 
! 


tical writers. Theodoret says ‘¢ erigay yao weissgov yen 4% 
yeorovsudve tiv Bioy 83? Bru nadsiv ex adew ray yaeny +2 aysloros 
—For we ought first to eramine the life of the 
person to be ordained, and then to supplicate upon 


* Dissert. 1. de y21203201u. sect. 1. 
_} Thesaur. eccles. tom. 2. p. 1516. 

t Gloss. gree. ling. tom. 2. p. 1647. ‘ 
f P2Tim.y. 22. 
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him the grace of the Spirit.’’ Also Optatus Milevitanus. * 
“Donatus has confessed that he has rebaptized and laid 
hands upon lapsed bishops, which is contrary to the rules 
of the church.”” ‘The word. yéiporoveiv also sometimes means 
to ordain, or to consecrate, and thus is used for an initiation 
into the sacred office, and an inauguration, of which many 
examples are adduced by Jo. Caspar Suicer.t 

The custom of laying hands upon a person in conferring 
on him any office, is itself a very ancient one. - That it 
was used among the Hebrews is evident from Num. xxxvii. 
18,.23. and Deut. xxiv. 9. Itis not therefore wonderful, 
‘that the Apostles and ancient Christians retained the same 
custom, in ordaining.to the sacred office. This doctrine 
concerning the church ministry, the Apostles very proper- 
ly delivered to their catechumens. For they ought to un- 
derstand the Divine institution, necessity, nature, and dig- 
nity of the church ministry, not only that they might, 
through the studies and labours of these ministers, make 
greater ‘progress in knowledge and holiness, by hearing 
their, sacred discourses and interpretations of the Di- 
vine will, but also that they might render those duties 
which they owed them. LHspecially in the time of the 
primitive Church, persons lately baptized were to be ad- 
monished, not'immediately to enter upon the ecclesiastical 
office, the desire of which at that time was so common, 
that all wished to be teachers. Jac. ii. 1. ; and Paul found 
it necessary, 1 Tim. ii. 6., to charge Timothy, to exclude 
vesgurev a novice. The~ Jewish catechumens were also 
especially to be taught, to turn their attention to the 
doctrine of Christ and its teachers, and no longer 
to seek instruction from those Mosaic teachers who re- 
quired obedience to old ceremonies. For this reason the 
Apostle very earnestly recommended to the Hebrews, the 


* Lib. 1. de schis. Donat. 
+ Thesaur. Eccles. tom. 2. p. 1514, 
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instruction of Christ, Heb. xii. 25. &c., and of those Apostles 
and other teachers through whom Christ spake. Heb. ii. 1. 
and xiii. 7, 17. 

In the enumeration of these heads of instruction in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the doctrine of the church minis- 
try very properly succeeds that of baptism. For those 
who were baptized ought next to apply to the servants of 
God, so that hearing them, they might make progress in 
saving knowledge, might receive from them the remission 
of sins, and the sacrament of the Holy Supper, and might 
hence obtain the necessary helps, for preserving aud con- 
firming their faith in Jesus Christ. ’ 


Section XII. 


The fifth subject of catechetical instruction is the resur~ 
rection of the dead, dvasio« vexecv. That by ‘his is to be 


understood the resurrection of the bodies of the dead, is 


evident from the very nature of the case. The Apostle 
included this doctrine among the subjects of catechetical 
instruction, not only because the knowledge of this resur- 
rection, initself considered, is very necessary to Christ- 
ians ; but especially because the condition of the Hebrew 
eatechumens peculiarly required it. For although God 
has revealed in the Old Testament the truth concerning the 
resurrection of the dead, as is evident from Job xix. 25, 
26., Psalms xviii. 15., Deut. xi. 2., and other passages ; 
nevertheless in the New Testament the Divine Oracles are 
much more explicit and clear, both concerning the resurrec- 
tion, and concerning the life to be enjoyed after it, in hea- 
ven, with Christ sifting at the right hand of the Father, 


and in the-society of Angels and of heavenly beings. 


Wherefore Louis Capeil, aiter making such observa- ’ 
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tions, adds,* “ For what have Eze'iel and Daniel commu- 
F njeated concerning the resurrection of the dead (although , 
of ail the Prophets, these have written the most clearly on 
eB that subject) compared with those things, which are stated =~ 
so explicitly and fully by Christ throughout the whole 4 
@ Gospel concerning a future life, and a happy resurrection 5 yy 
‘by the Apostle Paul in 1. Cor. xv., and in the Epistle to 
5 the Thessalonians,concerning the last judgment ; and finally, ~ 
aa by John in the Apocalypse concerning the Heavenly Jeru- 
-. ‘salem, and the glorious state of the faithful in it.” 
‘We may add, that many at that time opposed this bless- . 
ed truth, against whose frauds and malice the catechumens 
. ‘ 
were to be strengthened, lest they should forsake the truth 
_ and fall into error. “The Pagans were either ignorant of 
the resurrection of the dead, or di} not believe it : where- 
fore when Paul spoke to'the Athenians about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some attempted to ridicule his doctrine. 
Among the Jews were the Sadducees, who denied it, Acts 
xxiii: 8.3 some also among the Christians in the time of 
the Apostles were in the same error,as Pau]. 2 Tim. ii. 17, 


tad 
ar 


18., expressly says of Hymeneus and Philetus, and of some 
“s, . inthe church of Corinth, 1 Cor. xv. 12. Hence Augustine 
very, justly remarked,? ‘In no article is the Christian faith 
so much opposed as in the resurrection of the body.” : 4 


The sixth and last subject, is that of e¢erna/ punishment. 
The knowles!ge of this also is necessary to Christians. For 
/ ~ we ought to be acquainted not only with the merey of God, 


* Dissert. in comm. et not. crit. in vetus Testamentum, p. 221, 
Tn Psalim. 88. tom. 4. oper. p. 713. 
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but also with his justice ; for both of which there is the 
same reason. But the most remarkable instance of his jus- 
tice is in those eternal torments which are to be inflicted 
onthe wicked. Nor can there bea stronger motive to excite 
men to enter upon .and to persevere in a life of faith and 
holiness, than that derived from the last judgment, and 
eternal damnation. Wherefore John the Baptist, before 
commencing his exhortation, attempted to alarm the fears 
of his hearers by discoursing on this subject, Mat.-iii. 7.; 
Christ used the same motive, Mat. xiii. 33.; and Paul, be- 
fore Felix and his wife Drusilla, so stated the doctrine of 
faith in Christ, that he might at the same time treat of right- 
eousness, of temperance, and (as his most powerful motive) 
of a judgment to come. Acts xxiv. 24, 25 

Besides, there was a peculiar reason, why this doctrine 
should be proposed to the Hebrew catechumens. For 
al‘hough they could learn from the Old Testament that a 
final judgment was to be expected, and that in it eternal 
punishment would be awarded to the wicked, yet 
there were some things clearly revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, of which they were yet ignorant, and which it 
was necessary for them to know. Thus they were to be 
made acquainted with the Judge, who is Jesus of Nazareth. 
John v. 27., Acts x. 42., and xvii. 31., and 2 Cor. v. 10.; 
and with the rule, which is the Gospel. Rom. ii. 16, 


Section XIV. 


These are the subjects of catechetical instruction, which 
were proposed by the Apostles to their catechumens, as 
fundamental truths, or principles of saving knowledge, as 
they are called in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘There are 
various metaphorical names in the sacred writings, by 

I 
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which these heads of catechetical instruction are celled 
In Heb. v. 12. they are called sa coryiia rs deyngs tov oywiv 
rs Sez the elements of the beginning of the oracles of 
God, by a figure of speech, taken from the elements of 
letters. As therefore these literal elements which as they 
are necessary for every discourse and are indeed its 
foundation ; so also the catechetical subjects are the ele- 
ments necessary for the knowledge of religion, and are 
for that reason prepared, that with them the acquisition 
of this knowledge may commence. Thus the word coryia 
is interpreted by the ancient doctors of the Church to 
mean the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, 
which children and other catechumens were required to 
learn. Says Theodoret *coryeia sig dpyns civ Aoyiav s% 
Mek, TEs tamsworeess regi +B xeIss Aoyss éxitrsce. Toig yae pnogate 
THY TISW EOYNXIG TEAEIOV, TA TERI THS AvSeumornsos meotepEpov wove 
T7S dP yXEioS oi xhpuxse, ** The more simple discourses con- 
cerning Christ, he called first principles of the oracles 
of God. For to those, who had net yet perfeet fuith, 
the preachers of truth only explained those things per- 
taining to humanity.”? Also Chrysostom tivravSa sonysic 
dex Hv dvIeumityra OnoWw: Homeg vag sai cév {wey yeappasdv 
TecITov TH Cory sia Osi poSsiv, Sew xai eri eav Selwv Aoviov wewrov rEg 
rig dvSeumornros fer diacxtcSa, Ln this pluce he calls hu 
manity, first principles. For asin mere human learn- 
ing, the elements ought first to be learnt ; so also out 
of the oracles of God, they ought first to be instrueted 
concerning humanity Paul calls the catechetical doe- 
trines yoru milk, 1 Cor. ili. 2. Heb. v. 12., concerning 
which word, we have observed before, that the doctors of 
the ancient Church understood it to mean the catechetical 
doctrine. The meaning of this metaphor may be easily 
perceived. For the Apostle compares the catechumens 
with new-born infants, whose first and most simple nourish- 


* On this passage of the Apostle p. 417. 
+ Homil. 8. in Epist. ad Ebr. p. 476. 
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ment is milk ; and as the word of God, the blessed truth of 
the Gospel, is the spiritual nourishment of the soul, it is 
very proper to select for the catechumens that portion and 
kind of this spiritual food, which is adapted to their nature, 
and so to prepare it, that they may enjoy it, and be nour- 
ished by it. Hence this metaphorical manner of speaking 
has reference not only to the subjects of instruction, but al- 
so to the simple er catechetical manner of delivering them. 

To this milk the Apostle opposessegedw rgopiv strong meat 
Heb. vy. 14., and Sgciua, 1 Cor. iii. 2., solid food, fit for the 
stomach of a hearty man, meaning by it the more abstract 
and sublime doctrines of the Christian religion, so present- 
ed, as to be above the capacity of babes in Christ. 

So also the word Ssy¢dsv, which is used, Heb. vi. 1. to 
denote the heads of eatechetical doctrine, has reference to 
an edifice, in which the foundation is rough indeed, but is 
nevertheless the chief and most necessary part, so that upon 
it the whole building rests, and must certainly fall if it be 
removed ; which also may be said of the chief topicks of 
catechetical instruction. For they constitute the founda- 
tion both of the knowledge and practice of religion, and 
are so necessary that without them nothing can be rightly 
conceived, understood, decided, or executed. Besides 
these metaphorical names of tne catechetical doctrines, 
there is that peculiar appellation, in Heb. vi. 1., 6 +4 dgyng 
7% yess Aovos, where dey refers to the topicks, in which in- 
struction is to be commenced, and déyos to the manner of 
treating or proposing these heads of Christian doctrine or 
of the doctrine regi rs yess. These first principles, there- 
fore,are nothing else than the topicks of catechetical in- 
struction. 


Section XV. 


Having said thus much of the catechetical doctrines, we 
will now consider the catechumens themselves, whose 
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minds were imbued in this simple manner with the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. These were indeed adults 
in age; but in faith and in saving kn wledge, they were 
yet babes, with all the weakness of infancy. Thus they are 
denominated in the Seriptures themselves. The Apostle, 
Heb. v. 13, 14. divides Christians into two elasses ; one he 
ealls vyrise, babes using milk ; the other rz/siss, full grown 
men, requiring solid food : every one, says he, thut useth 
milk, isunskilful in the word of righteousness : vars 
yap i for heisa babe: rersiuv dé teow h segs sgopr, but 
strong meat belongeth to them that ure of full age. 
These also are the babes, of whom the Apos‘le speaks, 
1 Cor. iii. 1., 4nd I, brethren, could not speak unto you, 
as unto spiritual, but as unto carn, even as unto babes 
in Christ. Of these there were two classes. Some were 
entirely ignorant of the word of righteousness, so as not 
even to have imbibed the milk or the first principles of 
saving faith. Others were c led babes, in comparison with 
those who were adults in knowledge ; these although they 
had learnt the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, 
had nevertheless not yet advanced as far in a tainments as 
those of full age. This distinetion also is recognised in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. For the Apostle says, that 
the Hebrews are babes vyriss, who yet have need of milk ; 
and not of strong. meat, v. 12. Nevertheless he adds, vi. 
1., therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, emi civ rersdrnra gegepeSa, let us go on unto per- 
Jection ; and to infants he opposes, v. 14., ssAsiss hose of 
full age. Hence it may be inferred, that the Hebrews 
were not wholly unskilful in the word of righteousness; _ 
but had already taken the incipient steps in their progress 
towards perfection. 
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Secrion XVI. 


As to the particular nations, to which the catechumens 


belonged, we find the Corinthians and Hebrews especially 


mentioned in the New Testament; whence it is manifest 
that both Pagans and Jews were instructed according to 
this mode. Of the Corinthians, Paul says, (1 Cor. iii. 2.) 
yitha srisisa xoi s Cocina, Thave fed you with milk, and not 
with meat. Let us then inquire, when and how the 
Apostle had fed the Corinthians with milk. It appears, 
from Acts xviii. that Paul, having ieft Athens, came to Co 
rinth in the fifty-second year after the birth of our Saviour. 
Corinth was a large, rich, and gay city, distinguished as 
the residence of the most ingenious artists, denominated by 
Cicero the light of all Greece, and highly extoiled in the 
writings of Strabo and others. But as it abounded in 
wealth, it was also notorious for luxury, sensuality and 
pride, so tha! its vices are severely censured by the Apostle 
throughout the whole of his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Luke simply asserts in general, that Paul taught the Co- 
rinthians the word of God. Actsxvill. il. The Apostle 
himself however, more fully describes the manuer in which 
he discharged the duties of his sacred office, declaring 
among other things (1 Cor. 3.) that he had planted the Co- 
rinthian church; that he, as a wise master-builder, had 
laid the foundation, even Jesus Christ, than which no man 
ean lay any other; adding also (iv. 17.) that he had sent 
Timothy to Corinth for the purpose of preaching the Gos- 
pel ; and Luke as-erts,Acts xviil. 5. that ‘ imothy was asso- 
ciated with Paul in founding this church. By means of 
these sacred ministrations of the Apostle, the Corinthians 
were “enriched in all utterunce und knowledge,’ which 
divine riches he himself speaks of, 1 Cor. i. 4. ; and as 
Paul continued among them for the space of one year and 
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six months,Acts xviii. 11., they had opportunity during this 
time of making very considerable attainments : although 
the longer the time, which the Apostle spent in organizing 
this church, the more wonderful is it, that the Corinthians 
had made so little progress in the knowledge of the Christ- 
ian religion, and that they required still to be fed with 
milk and not with solid food. Fora more particular ac- 
count of Paul’s labours at Corinth, con-ult Herman Wit- 
sius,* J. Lange,t and other writers of his life. 

Among the catechumens of whom we are now speak- 
ing, besides the Corinthians, were the Hebrews, as is 


evident from the Epistle to them. v. 12. &c., and vi. 1, 2. 


These were of the Hebrew nation, and had formerly been 
of the Jewish religion; some of whom were scattered 
abroad among other nations; but the greater part resided 
in Judea. 

There is, indeed, a difference of opinion among interpre- 
ters, as to the particular class uf Hebrews, to whom that 
remarkable Epistle in the sacred volume was sent; some 
supposing that it was written to the converted Jews who 
dwelt in Judea, alone ; others, that the Apostle intended 
to write not only to the Hebrews in Judea, but to any 
others, who were dispersed abroad. These two opinions, 
however, can be easily reconciled; for we suppose, that 
this Epistle was sent primarily and immediately to those 
Jews who dwelt in Judea, and afterwards, from them 
to those also who were scattered abroad. Hence also 
it is extremely probable, that those were the same He- 
brews, to whom Peter wrote both his Epistles, and whom 
he salutes as strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Gala- 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet.i.1. For 


* Meletemat. Leidens. p, 89. 
+ Commentat. Historico. Hermeneutica de vita et epist. apostol. 
Pauli p. 89. 
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that Hebrews are to be understood by those, whom the 
Apostle Peter addresses, has been clearly shown by F, 
Spanheim.* These Hebrews ought by this time to have 
been teachers ; nevertheless they still required milk and 
not strong meat ; and had need, as the Apostle says, v. 12. 
to be taught again, the first principles of the oracles of God. 
As from their earliest infancy they had been accustomed 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Levitical worship, and 
knew that this worship was instituted by God himself, and 
had been confirmed by Divine miracles and judgments ; 
these early impressions and habits, and especially their opi- 
nion of the eternity and immutability of the law of God 
given by Moses, exerted so strong an influence over their 
minds, that they rejected the liberty of the Gospel, offered 
to them in Christ, fearing even a lawful enjoyment of it. 
For this reason, in their knowledge of the Christian sys- 
tem, they had not advanced beyond its first principles, al- 
though from their opportunity and their mode of instruc- 
tion they ought to have made much greater progress. As 
they were therefore in that state in which they required 
milk, the Apostle could have repeated and unfolded anew 
the first principles of the Divine oracles, but as these had 
been already inculeated, and as the Apostle wished to di- 
rect their attention to the sublime and necessary doctrine 
of the dignity of Christ’s Priesthood, and its superiority 
over that of Aaron, he thought it advisable, only to enu- 
merate the heads of these catechetical doctrines, and to 
leave the full investigation of them to their own efforts ; 
at the same time, however, preparing the way for more 
perfect attainments in saving knowledge. Thus these cate- 
chumens also were. adult converts, but as to the strength of 
spiritual life they were yet feeble infants, as is evident from 
many passages of this Epistle, (especially ii. 3., v. 12., vie 


* De auctore epist. ad Ebr. part 1. cap. 2. tom. 2. oper. p. 176. 
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1., x. 25, 32, 33, 34). The Apostle preferred to call them 
Hehrews rather than Jews, becsuse the name of Hebrews 
was honourable among believers. 2 Cor. xi. 22., Acts vi. 
1., Phil. i. 12. At what time the Hebrews became cate- 
chumens, having need of milk, must be determined from 
the date of the Epistle written to them ; about which there 
is a great difference of opinion among learned men. It is 
supposed, by Baronius, to have heen written A. D. 60; by 
Blondel, 6! ; by Usher, 64; byScaliger, 58. See F. Span- 
heim,* and Jo. Mill.t 


' Srotron. XVI. 


Among these catechumens were included Theophilus and 
Apollos. Concerning Theophilus, there is a considerable 
dispute among learned men; whether the name is proper 
or common? And if proper, what was the character and 
religion of the man? which points have been fully diseus- 
sed by J. G. Stoltz,* G. Schelwig,t C. A. Heumann, T, 
Hase, and J. Haset. We agree in opinion with those who 
suppose Theophilus to be a proper name, for the following 
reasons. Luke in the beginning of his Gospel, not only 
addresses Theophilus, as a man well known to himself, 
with whom he had previously conversed on the subject of 
Christianity, and whom he was now about attempting to 
build up in evangelical truth ; but he also applies to him 
the honourable epithet xgarigs, which implies official digni- 
ty, and is the same as optimi, being a title usually confer- 


* De auctor. epist. ad Ebr part 2. cap. 4. tom. 2. oper. p. 226, 
+ Prolegom. Novi Testamenti p. 10. 
* Vindie. Theophili evangelici, Virtemberg. MDCXCIITI. 
+ Sehediasmat. literar. de Theophilo, cui Lucas evangelium et 
acta inscripsit edan MDCCXL.. 
|| Bibliotheca Bremens. class [V. 483. 506. 1049. p. 298, 
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red by public authority on men of distinction. Thus Paul, 

who cannot be suspected of flattery, salutes Festus, the Ro- 
man Governor as xparicov most nob/e (Acts xxiv. 3); and 
the letter, which Lysias sent to Felix, has this inscription 
KraliiG Avtias + xgarign qyeuiwu byrva yoiesw—Claudius 
Lysiazs unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting 
(Acts xxiii 26). We might add also, that at that time, 
the name Theophilus was in very common use as a proper 
name. ‘This point then being established, it is evident that 
this Theophilus was one of the catechumens, which we in 

fer from the words of Luke iva ériyvéis reg) div xarnyidng Adyov 
any asparsav— That thou mightest know th certainty of 
those things in which thou hast been instructed (i. 4). 
For here the term xarnxiys is actualiy expressed, nor is the 


“verb xaryciv to be understood of the simple hearing of any 


uncertain rumour, as some suppose. For itis evident from 
various passages of Scripture, that in its common accepta- 
tion it implies elomentary instruction ; and that such is its 
meaning in this place is farther proved by the use of the 
verb éanyjwacxew, which indicates a more perfect understand- 
ing of things already known. By whom Theophilus had 
been instructed, before Luke inscribed to him his Gospel, 
cannot be determined. Theophylact indeed in reference 
to this passage observes *xpire2ov uv ayphous oexarhynta, O 
Ozigire, viv 62 éyygkpus cor repibid¢ 60 Elayyediov, do pUAIZ oon Tov 
Gov Aoyituov, iva pa emiadnro, cov dypapus sagadedordvo, 
Before, I delivered to you instructions that were not 
written, O Theophilus, but now I send you a written 
Gospel, thus fortifying your mind, that you may not 
forget those verbal instructions which you have received. 

But however this may be; whether he had been instruct- 
ed by Luke or by some other teacher; one thing is evi- 
dent, that he was taught by the catechetical mode, and that 
Luke by inscribing his Gospel to him, wished to give him 


#2 PY 298, 
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an opportunity of making greater attainments in divine 
knowledge, and of more deeply impressing that which he 
already knew. This appears from the use of the two words 
émywhaoxew and dspadea, the formerof which implies increase 
of knowledge, and the latter that degree of increase which 
is necessary to the certain and full comprehension of 
truth, 


Section XVIII 


Besides Theophilus, we have mentioned Apollos, whose 
praises Luke celebrates (Acts xviii. 24). He was by birth 
a Jew, a native of Alexandria, and a man of excellent cha- 
racter. He is called, by Luke, not only dvj2 Adyns an elo- 
guent man but also duvaris ev rais yeapuig mighty in the 
scriptures ; which words were added, to indicate that his 
eloquence was not profane and useless, but was acquired 

‘for explaining and proving divinetruth, and for vindicating 

it from errors and false interpretations. Although Apol- 
los excelled in this power of speaking, he had nevertheless 
only learnt as yet the elements of the Christian religion, 
and had become acquainted with nothing more than the 
baptism of John, or the truths which John taught. 

For thus Luke adds—Sros jv xarnynusvos ryv ddv +8 xvgis— 
This man was instructed in the way of the Lord ; and a 
little after—émigausev@ wsvoves Sarrigua Iwdws—hnowing only 
the baptism of John; by these words very clearly imply- 
ing that he was classed among the catechumens. For he 
uses the term xarnynuév@», which, as we have before shown, 
is to be understood of catechetical instruction, and he also 
mentions the subject in which he had been instrueted— 
viz. the Christian religion. This is what he means by 
sdov +8 mugis the way of the Lord, which is also called édis 
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sig ddnisias, the way of truth (2 Peter ii. 2.), also by ex- 
eellence idés the wuy (Acts xix. 23). As the way is the 
rule and guide of the traveller, so also the Christian religion 
is the rule of faith, and the believer’s guide to his heavenly 
home. * 

By whom Apolloshad been taught the elements of Chris- 
tian doctrine, is unknown. It is the opinion of Le Clerct 
that he was taught by certain disciples of John the B :ptist ; 
which may be true, though we have no certain evidence of 
the fact. His knowledge was indeed limited, if it was con- 
fined, as Luke says, to the baptism of John ro Barsisun +8 
Twaws. These words have been differently explained by 
interpreters. Some understand them only of the know- 
ledge of baptism as administered by John, not including 
the administration of the ordinance; others more justly ob- 
serve, that the word Saxzicua implies both the doctrine re- 
lating to baptism, and its actual administration ; or the 
whole ministry of John, including the doctrine of repent- 
ance and the baptism of water which wasa seal of that 
doctrine. 

But although his knowledge of the Christian system was 
imperfect, he was nevertheless very zealous in proclaiming, 
in the synagogue, all that he had yet learnt of the way of 
the Lord and the means of obtaining salvation. When, 
therefore, Aquila and Priscilla heard him thus speaking 
boldly, they took him unto them, and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly ; this Luke asserts 
(Acts xvili. 26), using the term dxgiGésregov, whic! implies 
ex raordinary industry and earnest application in investiga- 
ting the mysteries of divine truth, and in teaching them to oth- 
ers; as therefore Aquila and Priscilla exhibited such dili- 
gence for the sake of Apollos, it is manifest, not only that 


* See S. Le Moyne, de voce fig, in Var. Sacr. tom. 2. p. 922. 


+ Historia Ecclesiastica p. 330. 
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their own knowledye of sacred things was very extensive, 


bit also that that of Apollos was, by this means, greatly in- 


creased. Hence also it more fully appears, that -Apollos 
hai been one of the catechumens, before he put himself un- 


der the instruction of Aquila and Priscilla. But as a full - 


investigation of the character and history of Apollos would 
be foreign from. our present purpose, we would refer the 
reaver on this subject to J. Prideaux,* C. Vitringa,t H. 
Witsius,t J. Le Clere§, and other ecclesiastical historians 3 
also tu J. C. Wolf.|| 


Section XIX. 


But while we maintain that the Apostles used the cate- 
chetical mode in the instruction of the ignorant, we do 
not believe that they composed a catechetical compend ; or 
thatthey adopted a formulary, which they invariably follow- 
ed. Indeed, when we consider the nature of a compend, 
and at the same time examine the manner of teaching 
which Paul and the other Apostles pursued in their Epis- 
tles, we must be convinced, that these Divine ambassadors 
were very far from writing catechisms or systems of theol- 
ogy. They did, indeed, propose every point relating both 
to faith and practice, which was necessary to salvation ; and 
sometimes they even presented, in few words, the whole 
sum of theology, or at least distinctly alluded to every ar- 
ticle. Thus from the Ist chapter of Luke, J. G. Dorseh¥ 


* Opera latina p. 463. 

+ Observation. Sacr. lib. IIT. cap. 21. p 799. 

t Meletemata. Leidens. p. 103. 

4 Historia Ecclesiastica p. 380, 

\| Cura philologic. inacta apostolorum p 1282. 
1 Commentar.in quatuor evangelistas. p. 661. 
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has deduced the whole doctrine relating to Christ ; and A. 
Hunn* in one of his orations has shown, that the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians contains a system of theology. But 
as in their manner of treating these heads of Christian doc- 
trine, they accommodated themselves to the nature and ca- 
pacity of those whom they instructed, and to the condition 
of the churches to which they wrote, it cannot be expected 
that the truths which they presented, should have a regu- 
lar and connected order, or that any thing like a compend 
or system of theology should be found in their writings. 
Some suppose, that by the form of sound words ioriauaw 
vysawvovrew Adyav, Which Paul recommends to Timothy (2 
Tim. i. 13.), is meant something like a formulary, drawn 
up by Paul, as a guide to Timothy in the duties of instruc- 
tion. Others, however, do not think it probable that Paul 
referred to a written form; although they admit that the 
word isoriewos signifies a pattern or model; and that the 
metaphor is taken from the rough outline which painters 
are in the habit of sketching, before they begin the shading 
and filling up of the picture. But the word may also sig- 
nify an image conceived in the mind, and held up to its 
own view, to which signification we see no objections in 
this case. This is the opinion of H .Grotius,t who ob- 
serves—‘‘ iroriswoig means an exemplar,”’ adding, “by this 
must be understood an image or form impressed on the 
mind, which the disciples of Plato eall an idea, (idsav).”” 
This image which Timothy was to place before his eyes, 
as his model in teaching, was that Divine truth, which had 
been communicated to him, and by which the Apostle 
wished him to regulate the instruction of others. Thus 


Theodoret,t paz, onc, r2s Coyedoss, xai nodanee exiivor Tog oes 


* Tom. iv. oper. p. 144. 
+ Adnotat. ad 2 Tim. i. 13. tom. iii. oper. theol. p. 984. 
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cimois meodeyovres, Civ dxeiFela, extivuy Zuryeupsow Elxivas, Sew xai 
od fsives apyerumoy Exe Tv wap’ sus mER) MiséwS Kai HYaRNS yeyevnusvqY 
diWatxartav,—** Imitate,”? says he, ‘*the painters, and as 
they, attending to their models, very carefully copy them ; 
so also do you retain as an original pattern, the doctrine of 
faith and charity, which you have learnt from me.’? Con- 
sult also Jo. C. Suicer,* H. Witsius,t and J. F. Buddeus. ¢ 

In short, if any form had been written by the Apostles, 
it could not always have been followed in the catechesis. 
For they had to teach both Jews and Pagans, whose sys- 
tem of religion had been different, and who therefore re- 
quired a different mode of instruction, and a different order 
in the precepts, which were to be delivered and explained, 
as we will more fully show hereafter. Nor is there any 
evidence that the “symbolum Apostolicum’’ was compos- 
ed by the Apostles as a catechetical compend. It has long 
ago been proved by the most learned men, that the Apostles 
were not the authors of this symbol, although it contains 
‘the doctrines which they taught, and is therefore called 
-aposiolical. Nota word is said of it by the sacred wri- 
ters, or by the doctors of the church in the three first cen 
turies ; the copies of it, which were in the possession of 
the ancient church, were various ; some longer, and some 
shorter; some containing one thing, and some another; 
from which and other arguments, it is very evident, that 
the Apostles were not its authors, as I have in another 
place§ more fully shown, and have there also referred te 
the authors who have written on the subject. 


* Thesaur. ecclesiast. tom. 2. p. 1398. 

{ Miscellan. sacr. tom. 11. exercitat. 16. p. 561. 

t Isagog. in theologiam. p. 341. 

¢ Introd. in libros ecelesie. Luther. symbolicos p. 89. 
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Secrion XX. 


As to the exact manner in which the Apostles conducted 
their catechetical instructions, although nothing is express- 
ly said concerning it in the sacred Scriptures; yet we can 
easily infer what it was, from their usual manner in teach- 
ing, as well in their sacred discourses, as in their Epistles 
and other writings. Hence also, we see at the same time, 
that the Apostolic catechesis was essentially different, in 
various particulars, from that of succeeding ages. This 
difference arose necessarily from the different character both 
of the teachers and catechumens ; and from the different 
state of the churches themselves. On this point A. Van 
Dale* thus observes—‘‘ Let it not be supposed, that the 
same kind of catechetical instruction was used in the time 
of the Apostles, which obtained in later ages, especially in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when the catechumens were 
divided into distinct grades and classes. For in that first 
age of Christianity, when the Gospel was preached by the 
Apostles themselves, many extraordinary and miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were enjoyed, and especially that 
peculiar gift, conferred on the Apostles, of trying the spi- 
rits whether they were of God. By this, they were able to 
judge of the hypocrisy of Annanias and Saphyra, of Simon 
Magus and others ; neither did the circumstances of the 
Apostolic age, and of that infancy, as it were, of Christiani- 
ty, render necessary or permit that kind of catechesis, 
which was used at a later period.” 


Section XXI. 


. But that we may more particularly explain the manner 
in which this catechesis was conducted, we will first consi- 


* Historia baptismorum. p. 416. 
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der the order in which the Apostles delivered to their pu- 
pils the heads of doctrine. That this was various, we in- 
fer from the variety of their catechumens, who were part- 
ly Jews, and partly Pagans, and therefore as they had 
been attached to different systems of religion heretofore, 
they could not be conducted by the same process and in the 
same order to the knowledge of evangelical truths. The 
same fundamental principles of religion, ought indeed, to 
be known by both Jews and Pagans, inasmuch as the same 
saving knowledge is necessary to faith and salvation ; still, 
how-ver, these principles could not be proposed in the cate- 
chesis, in the same connexion and order, on account of the 
different character of these nations, and the different forms 
of religion to which they had previously been attached. 
The Jews had learnt many things out of the Old Testament 
of which the Pagan idolaters were ignorant ; and although 
both were in error, yet their errors were of different kinds, 
on account of which diversity in the condition of the learn- 
ers, every one mus! admit that a difference must have been 
made in the mode of instruction. This is evident alse 
from those heads of catechetical doctrine, which are enu- 
merated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and which we have 
already illustrated. If the Apostle had designed to state 
the first principles of the Christian religion for a different 
class of his catechumens, he would have used not only 
other topicks, but also a different order and connexion. In 
the instruction of Pagans, he would have treated primarily 
of God, of Creation, of the fall of our first parents, and of 
sin, all which subjects are omitted in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, because the Apostle had reference there not to Pa- 
gans,’ but to Jews. And as he had to deal with adult Jews, 
who had already, from their earliest infancy, been instruet- 
ed in many points of the Mosaic religion, he could entirely 
omit many things which must otherwise have been stated, 
and could confine himself to those points in which Chris 
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tianity differed from Judaism. Thus J. Alting® in ilustra- 
ting the catechetical heads of the Christian religion, which 
are enumerated Heb. vi. 1, 2, for the adult Hebrew cate- 
chumens, among other remarks has the following :—‘+he 
has not reference to children who were now for the first 


‘time to be imbued with a knowledge of religion ; bur to 


adults, brought up in the Jewish religion from infancy, but 
now to be initiated in the Christiay system. For if it had 
been his design to begin at the very foundation, where the 
instruction of a Gentile, or of a child must have been com- 
menced, he would have mentioned other subjects prior to 
these, as for instance, the subject of God; of creation; of 
the fall of man ; of sin and its punishment; of the provi- 
dence of God, both general and particular ; of the church ; 
of God’s covenant with it, &e. But as he was addressing 
adult Jews, to whom God had formerly revealed his will 
through Moses and the Prophets, and who from childhood 
had been instructed in the synagogues in relation to many 
subjects, and to those especially which we have just enume- 
rated ; it was not necessary for him to treat of those points 
which were common both to the Jewish and the Christian 
religion, and with which they were already perfectly ac- 
quainted. But he need only enumerate such as were pe- 
culiar to Christianity, and in which the two systems were 
opposed to each other, or such as were intermediate and 
preparatory to these ; all those, in short, which were neces- 
sary in laying the foundation for that new profession which 
they meditated. This view of the subject ot only ac- 
counts for the fewness of the points proposed, but also as- 
sists very much in understanding them.” 


* Academic. dissertation. heptad. p. 3. 
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Section XXII. 


_ In illustrating the nature of the Apostolic catechesis, we 
ought not to omit the form or mode of proceeding. Cate- 
chetical instruction is often, and indeed, generally, conduct- 
ed by the use of questions.and answers; inasmuch as this 
form is very well adapted to the nature of catechumens, 
and is especially fitted for trying as well as for increasing 
their knowledge. It is necessary however that the ques- 
tions should be adapted to the capacity of the pupil, and 
should contain, in themselves, the maierials, for easily un- 
derstanding and readily answering them. Thus J. Hoorn- 
beek* observes: ‘¢ The questions, the manner of examining, 
and the explanation onght to be conformed to the capacity 
of the catechumens and hearers, (Prov. xxii. 6.—ls. vill. 
2.), so that all things may be done with simplicity and per- 
‘. “¢ . “ 5 _ 
sprevity, for the edification and salvation of all. Where- 
fore the first anc princip.] study of the catechist is to be 
able to i; terrogate w'th dexterity (Luke ii. 46), so to pro- 
pose and to vary his questions, thai the mind may be insen- 
sibly directed to the answer, and may scarcely avoid seeing 
it; and nothing is so necessary to this end, as to let down 
the manner of pr posing questions to the capacity of chil- 
dren. It is more important to interrogate properly, than 
to explain; for the former enters into the very nature of 
the catechesis, and the whole answer follows more or less 
readily, according as the question has been more or less 
clearly propo-ed.” 

It is evident that our Saviour followed the catechetical 
mode of instruction so far, as to adapt his discourses to the 
capacity of the ignorant. It is also evident that the use of 
questions and answers in teaching was very common among 
theJews, of which we have a remarkable example in Matt, 


*® Miscellan. sacr. lib. 1. cap. 12. de catechisationibus p. 346. 
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xvi. 13. The Scriptures do notinform us, in what particular 
form the Apostles delivered their instructions to their 
eatechumens; it is probable, however, that they made use 
of questions and answers. This we infer from the very 
nature of the catechesis, and also from the fact, which we 
have just stated, that the manner of teaching by questions 
and answers was in very common use at that time. But 
even if it should appear, that they did not adopt this parti- 
eular form, still it would not follow that they did not make 
use of the catechetical mode of instruction. For the chief 
requisite to the catechesi-, is, that instruction be adapted 
to the capacity of the ig orant, which can evidently be 
done without the use of questions and answers; just as the 
use of questions and answers is not so far peculiar to the 
catechesis, but that they may be employed in communica- 
ting the more elevated truths of the Christian religion, 


' Thus various doctors of the anzient church, as Theophilus, 


Ciemens Alexandrinus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and others, hive 
expounded divine truth in their w itings by the catecheti- 
cal mode, without the use of questions and answers, who 
are nevertheless very properly classed by B. Bebel* among 
the catechists. 


Secrion XXIII. 


’ 

We have yet to speak of the qualities for which the Apos- 
tolic catechesis was distiiguished ; which were indeed so 
re narkable, that their manner of conducting instructions of 
this kind ought to be a model for all others. The Apostles 
then, in their catechetical instructions, excelled in these 
four particulars, viz. in simplicity, in holiness, in prudence 
andinkindness.. First, in simplicity. The Apostles were 


* Antiq. Eccles. sec. 2. p. 200. and sec. 3. p. 510. 
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very careful in this respect, so that in selecting and propos- 
‘ang the heads of the Christian religion, in explaining, illns- 
trating, and connecting them, and even in their expressions 
and forms of speech they might accommodate themselves 
to the capacity of the catechumens. These catechumens 
the Scriptures represent as babes, whose capacity was not 
fitted for obscure, difficult, and abstract sentiments, or for a 
subtle mode of demonstration. 

For this reason the Apostles stated to them the principles 
of the Christian system clearly and distinctly, without any 
disguise, free from all ambignous expressions or artificial 
ornament, so that there should be not the least difficulty in 
understanding them. That this simplicity was actually a 
quality of their instructions is evident as well from the na- 
ture of the case, as from the Holy Scriptures. For simpli- 
city enters into the very nature of the catechetical mode of 
instruction, inasmuch as this mode is designed for men of 
limited talents and acquirements, who must therefore, if 
they are taught at all, be taught in a simple manner. This 
point however is confirmed by the sacred Scriptures, 
wherein terms are used, in speaking of the eatechesis 
very clearly expressive of its simplicity. We haveone in- 
stance of this in the expression which Paul uses (1 
Cor. iii. 1). roriZew yédro, to feed with milk. For as the 
nurse, in feeding an infant with milk, neglects all the cere- 
monies of the regular meal, and is only solicitous that the 
infant may receive, in the easiest manner possible, the sim- 
ple aliment designed for the nourishment of its body ; so 
also the Apostle, when he discharged the offic: of a cate- 
chist, abandoned every art of oratory, and laboured for the 
sole purpose, that the Corinthian babes might receive in a 
proper manner the spiritual milk, and might be nourished 
by it. We have also another instance in the word ouseven, 
to plant, used by the same Apostle (1 Cor. i. 6). For as 
the soul of man is compared, by the Saviour himself, te 


Lat. 
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the earth, in which, when cleared of stones and thorns, 
Christ is to be planted, by means of the incorruptible seed ; 
so in the same sense Paul used this word, and meant to im- 
- ply, that he had implanted in the minds of the Corinthians, 
the first rool of faith pifav sis wisswe, that is, the first prin- 
; ciples of the Christian religion. And as the hushandman 
B: who is engaged in planting, is solely intent, that the tender 
_  ~ plant may be properly inserted in the earth, and neglects 
- almost every thing else ; so also the catechist is solicitous 
only for this one thing, tha! Christ may be rightly and firm- 
ly planted in the hearts of believers. There is also stil! another 
instance of this, in these words of Pau! (1 Cor. iii. 10) xard 
1 THY Kaew Ts Sex viv dodzicaw wor, Cs ToMde dpysréxrun Seugrsov séSerxe. 
| According io the grace af God which is given unto me, 
A as a wise master-huilder I have luid the foundation. 
The foundation ofa building is usnally unpolis'ed, and the 
skill of the architect is manifested in giving it simplicity 
and strength, rather than ornament. Consult C. Vitringa.* 


. Section XXIV. 


The second quality, by which the eatechetical instruction 
of the Apostles was distinguished, is hodiness, to the desire 
and pursuit of which, they endeavoured to excite those 
whom they instructed. Foras genuine saving knowledge 
could not be possessed without that piety and true renova- 
tion of soul which is effected by the grace of the holy spirit, 
the Apostles, when delivering and explaining the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, could hardly have avoided 
recommending at the same time a holy life, and pointing 
out the rules, by which such a life must be regulated. 

This we infer not merely from the nature of the case, 
but also from those heads of catechetieal doctrine, which are 
enumerated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘The Apostles 


* Observation. sacr. lib. 3 cap. 21. sec. 8. p. 805. 
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delivered insrtuctions concerning the correction of dead 


works, concerning faith in (‘hrist, concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and eternal punishment, which topicks they 
must have found it impossible properly and fully to explain 
without at the same time giving precepts concerning piety 
and ‘bristian morality. They adopted the same manner 
of teaching whreh is pursued in their Epistles, and especially 
in the Epistles of Paul, in which they usually connect to- 
gether dutiesof faith and practice, and after having expound- 
ed the mysteries and objects of faith, make the application 
by pointing out and enforcing practical duties, giving their 
readers to understand, that true faith cannot possibly exist 
without holiness of life. The most remarkable examples 
of this kind of teaching are found. in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Hebrews, as has been well observed hy that 
excellent man, Martin Luther * There is no doubt, there- 
fore, but that the Apostles conducted all parts of the cate- 
chesis not only in a simple but also in a holy manner; so 
that they pointed out not only the particular duties of a 
holy life which are required of Christians, but also the re- 
lation which faith bears to these duties, and its influence in 
producing them. 


Srecrion XXV. 


The third particular for which the Apostolic catechesis 
was remarkable, is prudence. Prudence is that quality, 
by which the best means are selected and properly applied, 
for the attainment of any proposed end. Hence those cate- 


chists, who would perform the duties of their office with 
prudence, ougit to be very careful about the means wh:ch 


they employ, and ought to imitate the Apostles, whose ex- 
ample in this respect is every way worthy of imitation, 
For although, as we have before said, the sacred volume 


* Tom. 8+ oper. Altinburgens. p. 511. 
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does not expressly inform us as to the particular form, in 
which they taught the ignorant the first principles of the 
Christian system, nevertheless it does contain their sacred 
discourses and letters, and exhibits their usual manner of 
treating with men on the subject of their eternal salvation § 
and as in all the other duties of their sacred office they 
evinced the most remarkable prudence, we cannot doubt, 
that tney manifested the same quality in the catechesis, 
In the exercise of this prudence, they adapted all their in- 
structions to the character and capacity of their pupils, se- 
lected only such subjects as they knew to be most necessa- 
ry and useful, and so framed their questions, that the cate- 
ehumens could without difficulty understand and answer 
them, and could thus retain the truth in their memory. 
Christ himself in his manner of teaching has left his ambas- 
sadors an illustrious example of this prudence. For in all 
the discourses which he delivered, and in which he pointed 
out to men the way of salvation, we clearly see, that he 
kept in view the character of his hearers, and accommoda- 
ted his instructions to their circumstances. Thus when 
men came to him groaning under the burden of their sins, 
and sincerely desirous of saving knowledge ; he talked to 
them of the grace of God, and of the way of salvation, 
(John iii. 16. v. 24. and vi. 40.); but when the hypocrite 
and the self righteous man approached him, he expounded 
to them the law, the wrath of God, the punishment of sin, 
and the duty of repentance. This illustrious example of 
our blessed Saviour, the Apostles imitated, whenever an 
opportunity offered of explaining to men the principles of 
the Christian religion, and of pointing them to Christ, their 
leader and guide in their heavenly course; as is evident 
from the “ Acts of the Apostles” recorded by Luke. But 
if in their sacred discourses and epistles they accommoda- 
ted themselves to the capacity of their hearers and readers, 
they undoubtedly did the same in the catechesis ; especially 


2 
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asin this mode of instruction, it was peculiarly necessary 
to examine the capacity of the catechumens, and to select 
that form of instruction best adapted to it. 


Section XXVI. 


The fourth quality of the Apostolic catechesis is kind- 
ness. This quality ought always to be exhibited by mas- 
ters and teachers, so that they may thus engage the affec- 
tions of their pupils, and may excite and keep alive within 
them an ardent thirst for knowledge. In this particular 
also, we are called upon to admire and imitate the illustrious 
example of the Apostles, and especially of the Apostle 
Paul. The most wonderful affection, gentleness, and kind- 
ness, pervade the whole of his Epistles. When he writes 
to the Romans, he accosts both Jews and Gentiles as dear 
brethren He warns the Corinthians, as his beloved sons, 
whom he had begotten in Christ Jesus through the Gospel, 
1 Cor. iv. 14,15. He writes to them out of much afilic- 
tion and anguisn of heart, with many tears, that he may 
testify his love to them, 2 Cor. 11. 4. He calls the Gala- 
tians his little children, of whom he travails in birth again, 
until Christ be formed in them, Gal. iv. 19 So dear were 
the Thessalonians to this Apostle, that he was willing to 
have imparted unto them not only the Gospel of God, but 
also his own soul; he was gentle among them, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children, 1 Thess. ii 7, 5. He de- 
clares that he has the Philippians in his heart, Phil. 1. 7. 
The same love also is manifested by the other Apostles, 
Peter, John, and James, in their Epistles ; although tt can- 
not be denied, that its most remarkable exhibition is in the 
character of the Apostle Paul. Hence, then, we hesitate 
noi to aflirm, that the Apostles manifested great kindness 
and love in their mode of conducting catechetical instrue- 
tion. 
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ON THE 


INTERPRETATION OF THE N: TESTAMENT. 


Amone the popular errors of the literary community, 
should be numbered also, in my opinion, that widely dis- 
seminated and prevaient notion, that the correct understand- 
ing and interpretation of the sacred books, which, colleec- 
tively, we denominate the New Testament, is a very easy 
matter, or at least a far easier matter than that of the other 
Greek writings. For, to what, except to the influence of 
this hasty notion, can we ascribe the reiterated expressions 
of those, whoeither advocate their ownignorance of Greek 
letters, by saying, they know enough if they understand 
their New Testament ; or excuse the ignorance of another, 
with these words, the New Testament, however, he will 
be able to interpret 2 

It is easy to conjecture whence this notion originated. 
It is a well known fact, that in our elementary schools uni- 
versally, the boys commence their Greek reading with the 
New Testament. This pract ce, which was introduced 
with the best intentions by our forefathers, and with a 
special design to promote the interests of religion, might 
still be adhered to, without any disadvantage as it regards 
the. knowledge of the Greck language or the understanding 
of the sacred volume, provided it were regulated by suita. 
ble laws, and restricted to such portions as reveal most 
clearly the principal points of Christian doctrine, and to 
the familiar narratives and the parables. As it now is, the 
inexperienced beginner is introduced to all the books with- 
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out distinction; no becoming selection is made of particu~ 
lar passages. The translation, moreover, is conducted by 
rendering word for word into Latin ; whence arise~ a jatin- 
ity frequently as unintelligible as the original Greek.  Be- 
sides, this mode of proceeding is comparatively easy. It 
demands no other a d ‘han what is furnished by a common 
school-lexicon, from which the signification of detached 
words may be obtained ; or by a literal vernacuiar or Latin 
version. When men have been accustomed for many 
years, and inured by education, to this method, they begin 
gradually to imagine that they understand alse what they 
are able to translate in so puerile a manner,—especiatly 
when they see others, whose example they think them- 
selves obligated or competent to follow, translating in the 
very same manner, and not only tolerating such transla- 
tions, but receiving and approving them as good, demand- 
ing nothing better. How is it possible for those who are 
thus instructed and educated, to believe that the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament is a difficult matter, or to 
suspect that it calls for much and various learning ? 

I should have been disposed, however, to regard this 
error, like very many others, as excusable, on the ground 
that it proceeds from the natural weakness of the human 
mind ; or as meriting only silent contempt ; if it did not 
operate greatly to the disadvantage of learning, and espe- 
cially of sacred lt. ning, an effect which those peculiarly 
are bound to prevent, who sustain the profession, and, as it 
were, the guardianship of useful leiters. For it is mani- 
festly a fact, that the majority of those who devote their 
attention to theology, bestow but littie or no time and study 
to the cultivation of Greek letters, and of polite learning 
in general, for this special reason, that they imagin« they 
stand in need of a very slender knowledge of these things, 
for the understanding, as well of theology generally. as of 
the sacred books in particular. Far different from this was 
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the opinion ef Luther, that admirable man, who esteemed 
theology, in the higtest and genuine sense, to be nothing 
else than gramuatical* knowledge, that is, the knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew letters. By means of this know- 
ledge especially, he confessed he had been enabled to re- 
store purity to religion, and to silence the adversaries. 
The most distinguished theologians, after him, maintained 
the same opinion. Their disciples also, with Glass, in his 
most celebrated work on sacred philology, again and again 
insisted, that the better grammuria: aman is, the better 
theologian he wilt be. How detrimental and destruc- 
tive the centrary sentiment has already provea, and is still, 
as I fear, about to prove, to the interests of Christianity, is 
abundantly shown by experience, and has already been demon- 
strated by others of distinguished learningand talents. It isour 
desigu, therefore, in the present discourse, to prove how diffi- 
cult the interpretation of these booksis ; not any interpretation 
at random, nor such as may suffice for popular discourses ; 
but legitimate, and worthy of the man who aspires to be 
a teacher of sacred things : indulging the hope, that we may 
stimulate, perhaps, the minds of the young, to a more dili- 
geut study of that department of letters, with he know- 
leige of whici: every one should be furnished who desires 
to be successfully employed in sacred interpretation. 

The aifficulty of this interpretation is owing, partly to 


* It is well known to those who are conversant with the works in 
our janguage, whether original or translated, on the subject of inter- 
preiaion, that the terms grammaacal, grammarian, aud grammur, 
are there employed in the comprehensive sense of the corresponding 
Latin terms, and nearly equivalent to our philological, philologist, and 
philology. \t has not, therefore, been dcemed advisable to restrict 
them, in this translation. to the technical sense which they more 
commonly bear; and when they occur inthe following pages, they 
will, is most cases, be employed in the comprehensive sense above 
alluded to. (I'r). 
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the books themselves, and partly to their interpreters. The 
first occasion of difficulty is not, however, inherent in the 
sacred books, nor does it spring originally from them ; 
but is attributable rather to the operation of time and of 
external circumstances. For, as the transactions of Christ 
and of the Apostles, and the whol: method of obtain- 
ing eternal felicity, are set forth in these books, the Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly suggested every thing to the writers of 
them in such a manner as to render them intelligible even 
to the vulgar and illiterate ; especially as it was foreseen, 
that men of this character would more easily and readily 
receive the doctrine of salvation, than the noble and the 
learned: see 1 Cor.i Accordingly the greatest degree of 
perspicuity, and such as adapted itself to the capacity of the 
common people, was employed both in the matter and the 
language ; unless, perhaps, allowance should sometimes be 
made for the peculiar genius of the writer; as in the case 
of Paul, in whose Epistles are some things which Peter 
denominates ‘‘ hard to be understood’ And this appears 
to me to be the true,and perhaps the only reason, why we 
find the He braeo-Greek dialect employed throughout all 
the books alike. For as to the opinion, maintained by 
some, that the purity of the Greek language is preserved 
inviolate in these books, it is, indeed, ‘as Hemsterhusius,* 
an eminent scholar, and one who doubtless knows what is 
good Greek and what is not, rightly remarks,) the exceed- 
ingly silly notion of men whose knowledge of the Greek 
extends to certain words derived from the dictionaries, but 
who are egregiously ignorant of the nature and genius of 
the language. 

In those times, the Jews, especially such as resided in 
Judea, spoke commonly the Hebraeo-Syriae dialect ; and 
the Hebrew writings of Moses and the Prophets were 


* Lucian I. p.300. 
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yead in the synagogues, and not the Greek translation, as 
some perspns, unacquainted with the history of that age, 


suppose. This mistake has already been corrected, how- 


eves. by Salmasius, inhis Remarks upon the Helenistic dia- 
decf, and by Scaliger, in some passages of his Observations 
upon Eusebius. These same Jews regarded also with the 
greatest hatred, both the Greeks and their language. When 
the Jews,* both those of Palestine and the others from the 
Greek cities of Asia,t understood that Paul was about to 
address them in Hebrew, they became more quiet than 
they had been before, when they expected he would ad 

dress them in Greek. He was charged by the Jews, even 
by those of the Greek cities in Asia, with the crime of 
having introduced Greeks into the temple ; which mistake 
originated in this circumstance, that they had seen him in 
company with Greeks, and supposed him to be a favourer 
of that nation. Josephus also, after having devoted him- 
self to the study of Grecian literature, with a thorough 
knowledge of the rules of grammar; and after having at- 
tained, by his great. talents and application, to such profi- 
eiency that he seemed to have approached as nearly as pos- 
sible to the style of the ancient Attics, (a fact which no one, 
who is a competent judge in such matters, will deny,) ne- 
glected, notwithstanding, the genuine and elegant pronun- 
ciation, in compliance with the feelings of the Jews ; be- 
cause they regarded with disapprobation all those who di- 
ligently cultivated foreign letters, and studied the elegan- 
cies of speech.t So that, ifany persons made themselves 
acquainted with the Greek language, it was from necessity, 
because they were thrown among Greeks ; but they learn- 
ed it, without regard to the rules of grammar, from their 
daily intercourse with Greeks, either of the common sort, 


* Acts xxii. 1, 2. + Acts xxi. 27.  { Ant. Jud. xx. 11. 
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and employing, as usual, a corrupt idiom, or at least of that’ 
class who spoke the Macedonian dialect, which had been 
spread with the Macedonian empire over all that portion 
of Asia. hose of the Apostles, therefore, who under- 
stood the Greek, (which is not historically true of all,) did 
not speak with the accuracy of grammarians, nor with the 
elegance of the Attics. For all of them were common 
and illiterate men, with the exception of Paul ; and he toa 
was brought up in the school of the Pharisees, not in that 
of heGreeks. As to the fact, that certain expressions 
from the Greek poets occur in his writings, this no more 
preves that he had read those poets, than the practice of 
citing such expressions as these, ‘‘ /abor improbus omnia 
vincit,” ‘“optat ephippia bos,” and the like, proves that 
those who use them have read Virgil and Horace. Nor, 
indeed, so far as this fact goes, does it disprove the asser- 
tion of Chrysostom,* that Paul was unacquainted with the 
Greek; which assertion, however. I think is abundantly 
refuted by the facts recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. t 
It is certainly very improbable, that he who was so devo- 
ted a disciple of the school of the Pharisees, who emulous- 
ly strove to conform to its institutions, and who desired te 
render his profession conspicuous. should have been very 
studious of the Grecian arts and letters, which the Pharisees, 
according to Josephus, h:ldin abhorrence. If these things 
be so, the inspired writers, when -hey used the Greek lan- 
guage, could not be expected to write with elegance and 
purity, particularly on subjects pertaining to the Jewish and 
Christian religion. They necessarily conveyed, literally, 
in so many Greck words, the thoughts which, when revoly- 
ed in their minds, were associated with Hebrew expres- 
‘sions. 


* Tit. 1. Homil. 4. $ XX. 25: 
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But even admiting that, from the reading of the Greek 
writers and daily exercise, they possessed the ability to, 
write with purity and elegance concerning other affiirs of 
human life; still it would not follow, that they would be 
able, forthwith, to write with the same purity and elegance 
ou matters pertaining to the Christian religion. For, it is 
well kown to those who have attained to any skill in the 
art, to be a work which demands considerable talen', very 
much exercise, and arduous lsbour, to transfuse, for the first 
time, an elegance of diction into any science or subject 
which is new. 


Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obscura reperta 
Dhfficile illustrare Latinis versibus esse, 

Multa novis verbis presertim cum sit agendum, 
Propter egestatem lingue, et rerum novitatem, &c.* 


How unfavourably were those regarded by Cicerot, who 
first ventured to discourse in Latin on philosophical subjects, 
It was an undertaking to which the talents of Cicero alone 
were adequate, to set forth the philosophy of the Greeks in 
a Roman dress, and to present. in an elegant Latin diction, 
the doctrines of their philosophers. Josephus* also, a man 
in other respects modest and unassuming, affirms neverthe- 
less, confidently, that no one among the Jews was able to 
discourse, in the Greek language, to which he was particu- 
larly devoted, upon the Jewish affairs, drawn from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew sources, with as much elegance and accuracy 
as himself. It is well known also, how much celebrity 
Lucretius and Virgil promised themselves, because they 
had been the first to clothe in the elegance of Latin verse, 
the one, the philosophy of Epicurus, and the other, the af- 
fairs of agriculture. 


* Lucretius 1. 137. $ Acad. f. 2. t Ant. XX. 1. 
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Avia Pieridum, (says Lucretius I. 925) peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo; juvat integros accedere fontes 

Atque haurire: juvatque novos decerpere flores, 

Insignemque meo Capiti petere inde coronam. 


And Virgil sings exultingly—* 


Tentanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere hemo, victorque virum volitare per ora. &c. 


In our own days also, we have frequently met with men, 
in other respects able, who furnish a very tolerable latinity, 


whenever they write on those subjects on which they have- 
. been accustomed for some time to express their sentiments 


in the Latin language, with the classie ancients for their 
model ; but as soon as they betake themselves to their own 
science, to theology, for example, or to philosophy, their 
Latin assumes a semibarbarous appearance ; for this rea- 
son, that a man who writes correctly in any one department 
in which he has exercised himself for a considerable time, 
cannot, as a matter of course, succeed as well in anothe 

department. How then could it be demanded or expected 
of the Apostles, who style. themselves wnlearned men, 
diy pay.Tous, that they should be forthwith competent to write 
on subjects entirely new to them, and in a foreignlanguage, 
with as much refinement as if they had been born at Athens, 
and had all their lives employed this dialect? This view 
of the subject is strikingly corroborated by the example of 
Luke, who is universally supposed to have been better 
versed in the Greek than the other inspired writers. The 
first four verses of his gospel, which constitute the preface 
and announce his design, are composed in a style which 
would suffer nothing in comparison with that of Polynius 
or Diodorus or other Greek writers of this class, who, al- 
though not the very best, nor purely Attic, are still good 


$ Georg. iii. 8. 
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writers. But in the fifth verse, in which he first begins 
to speak of the subject itself of whieh he had diwdexlaken to 
write, the complexion of the style is as completely Hebrew 
as if the narrative had been translated word for word out 
ofa Hebrew book. Still, I confess, Iam somewhat inclined 
to the opinion, that this mode was adopted by Luke, not 
because he was not competent to write in a different style, 
but because, for satisfactory reasons, he preferred to ne- 
giect it. On this point however it may be well to enlarge. 

From this short preface of Luke, of which I have just 
spoken, and from some other passages, it is manifest that, 
he possessed the ability to write on ordinary subjects with 
purity, at Jeast with such purity as those times permitted. 
Nevertheless, even on such occasions, heemploys a phrase- 
ology not Greek but Hebrew. For example, when he de- 
scribes a person as saying, seeing, or doing any thing, he 
commonly adds the following expressions, ‘2nd he open- . 
ed his mouth,’ “and helifted up his eyes,” “ and he 
arose,” &c. These are redundancies which characterize Jan- 
guages in their pristine simplicity. They remained in 
vogue, in the language of the Hebrews, because the study 
of eloquence and letters, never flourished among them. 
The Greeks, however, expunged them, together with many 
other similar vestiges of ancient simplicity. Still, we ean- 
not entertain a doubt but Luke was able, in such cases, to 
have written more tersely and unexceptionably, in con- 
formity with the usage of the classic Greek, if such had 
been his will. It follows therefore that he purposely gave 
the preference to the style and usage of the Hebrew. And 
this preference I conceive to have been a very wise and 
beneficial one. 

At the time when Christianity was first promulgated, the 
Jews were permitted the free exercise of their religious 
rites throughout the whole of western Asia, and a large 
portion of Europe which acknowledged the Roman sway 
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A considerable number of them enjoyed also the privileges 
of Roman citizenship, as Jsephus expressly informs us.* 
And here we cannot but admire the wisdom and providence 
of God, which so manifestly turned the avarice of the Ro- 
mans to the advantage of the Christian rcligion, just then 
about to be spread abroad over the face of the whole earth. 
Owing to this circumstance, an easy access and introduction 
was oflered to the Apostles, to all the more opulent and il- 
lustrious cities, which the Jews, in their thirst for gain, 
had selected as the abode of their fortunes ; and to the city 
of Rome itself, in which. under Cesar the Dictator, a great 
multitude of Jews resided, beyond the Tiber, and assem™ 
bled, without molestation, in the synagogues, on the sab- 
bath, for the purpose of celebrating their religious rites, ac- 
cording to the customs of their country.t ‘he conduct of 
Paul himself abundantly proves, that in all the Grecian 
cities, his first attention was directed .to the Jews, and that 
he commenecd his instructions relative to the doctrine of 
Christ, in their synagogues, on the sabbath, where the Jews 
were assembled at that time for the purposes of religion. 
And, from what I have advanced ab -ve, it scarcely admits 
a doubt, but Paul addressed them there in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. But, inasmueh as, both at Rome and in the Gre- 
cian cities, there were many followers of Judaism, whe 
were not of the Jewish nation, and many also ef these had 
embraced Christianity, Paul and the other apostles wrote 
their epistles in Greek, in order that all might understand 
them, without the aid of an interpreter ; and for the very 
same reason, beyond a doubt, it was dee:ned expedient that: 
the historical books also of the New Testament should be 
written in Greek. But as they consulted the interests of 
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the Greeks, in their choice of the language, it. behooved 
them to have special regard to the Jews, in its fashion and 


form.. So that, even admitting the inspired writers were 
fully competent to «mploy a style which would evidently 


comport with the usage and elegaace of the classic Greek ; 


still, it ix perfectly obvious, from what I have said before, 


that they would most earefully have avoided it, lest they 
should give off-nce to the Jews, and their language should 
thus become a hinderance to the reception and understand- 
ing of the matter—an inadver'ency which would ill become 
a wise man, much less an inspired Apostle. Add to thisa 
stil: weightier reason, that if they had employed the st; le of 
writing which is found in Thucydides, Plato, and Aristo- 
tle, they could not have been comprehen ‘ed by those to 
whom or for whom they wrote. Nor should this be a 
matter of uncertainty or doubt to any.one. For a person 
may fully comprehend those who discourse familiarly, on 
erdina:'y matters, and such as concern the practice of com- 
mon life; who would ot, from this cireumstance alone, 
be able to comprehend those who discourse with elegance. 
en learned topicks. The old woman at Athens, who un- 
derstood Theophrastus when he discoursed with her about 
pot-herbs, would certainly not have comprehended his sub- 
tile discussions in the Lyceum, on the nature of the gods, 
and on the chief good, Neither would the common peo- 
ple at Rome, I apprehend, have understood the Academica 
or the Topicu of Cicero, merely because they understood 
his orations against the Agrarian law, and against Cataline. 

And we are not to suppose, that this is owing to the matter 
rather than the words. Do we no: meet with men, even, 
learned men, who fail to comprehend, and even regard as 
obscure, what is written in a purer and more elegant Latin 
style, on some art or science sufficiently familiar to them ; 
but who easily comprehend, or at least, think they compre- 
hend, these writers ou the very same subjects, whose style 
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is harsh and barbarous ? The opinion entertained by some, 
that he who understands the subject, understands the 
words also, is entirely without foundation. The ideas of 
Plato on this subject, are far more consonant with the 
truth, that he who thoroughly understands the words has 
a clear perception of the matler also. 1 am of opinion, 
therefore, that the common Jews although resident in Gre- 
cian cities, were unable to understand Philo and Josephus, ! 
writers of the greatest elegance, on account of this very ele- 
gance of diction; and I am the more incl ined to this opi- 
nion, because this same elegance in Josephus, has presented 
difficulties to many learned men, (to Schotan, for example, ) 
of modern times. 

This being the case, we must conclude that the inspired 
writers are excusable, and not at all worthy of reprehen- 
sion, because they either had not the ability to write with 
all the elegance of the classic Grecian diction, (especially 
as they wrote not for the sake of promoting their own re- 
putation, nor of their own accord ; from such writers, in- 
deed, this elegance of style may justly be demanded ;) or 
if they possessed, perhaps, the ability, were unwilling to 
exercise it; because they preferred an uncultivated dis- 
course with perspicuity and the profit of the readers, to 
an elegant discourse with their own renown. Nay indeed, 
they must be thought to have acted, in this respect. with 
uncommon wisdom ; whether this plan were suggested to 
them by their own prudence, and a regard, ,superior to 
every other, for the public good, or, as is most probable, 
by a higher and a celestial power. For their writings were 
thus rendered intelligible to all those for whom they were 
originally designed ; inasmuch as these were accustomed 
to the Hebrew mode of discoursing on religious mat- 
ters, and to the forms of speech peculiar to the He- 
brew language. I consider, therefore, the position 
whieh I assumed at the outset, as fully establish- 
ed—that the sacred books are, in themselves, with the 
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exception of afew passages, eminently perspicuous, and, at 
the time of their publication, could easily be comprehend- 
éd by all, even by the common people and the unlettered 
multitude, without any assistance from the talents and 
Yearning of an interpreter. So that, the difficulty of inter- 
preting them, which is the subject of our present discussion, 
originated from some other source, concerning which we 
shall now proceed to speak. 

And here I shall ingenuously acknowledge, that from 
the time that I could first distinguish between the sounds 
of words and things, and between the signification and pur- 
port of the word and the signification and purport of the 
thing ; especially, from the time that I began to entertain 
any clear views of the business of interpretation, the le- 
gitimate and just interpretation of the New Testament ap- 
peared to me much more difficult and troublesome than 
that of Homer, Thucydides, Polybius, and the other Greek 
writers. Nor do I think I am mistaken in this opinion. 
For, if this be not the fact, how has it come to pass, that 
we possess, upon no Greek or Latin writer, even the most 
difficult, so few tolerable commentaries, as upon the New 
Testament; so many, on the other hand, and such vo- 
luminous commentaries upon the latter, concerning which 
it may justly be said, as Bernard, a very learned Briton, 
in his notes to Josephus iv. 6. 2., says concerning Cornelius 
a Lapide, Menochius, and others, that they serve only to 
exhaust the talents and waste the time of Theologians ? 
To what profane writer can we point, whose interpreters 
so uniformly and so obstinately disagree, on so many and 
such important passages, as the interpreters of these writings, 
have done for many ages,—those very interpreters, too, 
who were most clearly agreed on the principal points of 
Christian doctrine? Why should this be so, unless many 
and great difficulties present themselves in rightly interpre- 
ting them. In other writings, however, this difficulty ig 
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wont to proceed, either from the want of approved copies, 
or from some fault of the writers themselves who, through 
ignorance or negligence, have failed, perhaps, to ex- 
press themselves with sufficient perspicuity; or, from 


some obscurity in the subjects of which they treat.’ 


That no one of these sources of difficulty exist in refer- 
ence to the inspired books, has been frequently proved 
by others, and has been already partially shown by my- 
self also. The whole difficulty, thereforesymust be ex- 
terior to the books themselves; arising partly from 
time, partly and principally, from the sluggishness, or 
levity, or perverseness, of the human mind. 

In all those books which are not devoted to subjects in 
their nature uniform, durable and necessary ; or which 
contain many things interspersed, which are naturally sub- 
ject to decay and change, with the progress of time ; in all 
such books, time and age avail much to occasion a certain 
degree of obscurity and difficulty. Those books, on the 
contrary, which treat of subjects necessary and unchange- 
able, possess, at all times, an unchanging and a lasting per- 
spicuity. To the former class belong those books which 
are conversant about affairs of ordinary life, and accommo- 
dated to the taste and apprehension of the multitude; for 
such affairs are wont to receive a peculiar complexion in 
different nations, and submit to no laws but those of custom, 
which, from the fickleness of the human mind, are arbi- 
trary and mutable. The latter class comprises those books 
which treat of things universally intelligible, necessary and 
immutable. The influence of so many centuries has de- 
tracted nothing from the clearness, nor added any thing te 
the difficulty of Euclid ; while the orators, the poets, and 
the histozians, on the other hand, have been rendered more 
difficult to understand in proportion to their antiquity. 
Now, as the sacred books, of which we are treating, belong 
to this latter description, inasmuch as they are either his- 
torical in their,nature, or contain a multitude of allusions 
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to the condition, circumstances, manners, and institutions 
of the times in which they were written, they must have 
been subjected gradually to a considerable share of diffi- 
culty. And this difficulty is greater in these books than in 
many others, because their contents are so very various. 
For the right understanding of Demosthenes, for example, 
or Livy, or Tacitus, an acquaintance with the manners and 
institutions of one nation will suffice ; but, for the right un- 
derstanding of these books, is required a knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, which circumstance evidently augments the difficulty. 
For, in consequence of this, a competent interpreter of 
these books must possess, what Casaubon demands in a 
good commentator of Josephus, an uncommon familiarity 
with Hebrew, Greek and Latin learning. And as this is a 
combination rarely to be met with in one individual, it is 
not to be wondered at, that Josephus has, as yet, obtained 
no competent expositor; and that the books of the New 
Testament have found so few good interpreters ; while so 
much has been written, in the shape of commentary, of 
such a character as to appear contemptible in the eyes of 
the thorough Biblical scholar. 

But the language itself, which the inspired writers em- 
ployed, has been subjected to a far greater difficulty, by the 
operation of time. For although this language was, as I 
have before remarked, in the age of these writers, in the 
highest degree intelligible to all ; it became obscure, in the 
first place, shortly after their time, to those who were un- 
acquainted with the Hebrew language and its peculiar ge- 
nius ; and subsequently to all, when the Hebrew ceased to 
be a living language. Nor is the language ol the inspired 
writers obnoxious to this difficulty alone, in common with 
all other books in the dead languages. It is subjected to a 
peculiar difficulty also, and, perhaps, the greatest of all 
For the other dead languages, the Latin and Greek, for ex 
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ample, bear a very close resemblance, in their modes of ex- 
pression to the living languages of the more cultivated na- 
tions ; while the Hebrew is placed at the farthest remove, 
in its genius and spirii, from these as well as from the 
Greek and Latin languages. This circumstance oceasions 
considerable difficulty ; for there is a natural tendency, 
perhaps, in all, in reading or writing any thingin a foreign 
language, to examine the expressions and idioms of this 
language, by the expressions and idioms of their own, and 
to limit and interpret the forme: with reference to the lat- 
ter ; and it is only after much practice and exercise, that 
they are enabled to withdraw the attention from their ver- 
nacular tongue when interpreting or employing another. 
How long then, and how arduous, is the way which alone 
conducts to the thorough understanding of the spirit of the 
Hebraeo-Greek dialect ? Asthe idiom of the New Testament 
so closely resembles the Hebrew, it is acknowledged by 
those who have any discernment in such matters, that the 
best furniture for the understanding of the New Testament 
idiom, is a familiar acquaintance with the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew bouks; thatis, a careful comparison of 
this translation with the Hebrew original ; learning, in the 
first place, from this diligentcomparison, to understand 
the Greek version, and then collecting from it what senses 
we ought to attach to certain words, and what meaning to 
eertain forms of speech, in the New Testament. For, 
while I am aware and acknowledge, that light is sometimes 
reflected from this translation upon the Hebrew text, I sull 
must think that it derives more illustration from the He- 
brew, than the Hebrew from it. The truth is this. Those 
translators, whoever they were, pursued a two-fold course, 
in converting the Hebrew into Greek. Sometimes, when 
they were able, they presented, as it seems to me, the 
force itseli of the expressions, in appropriate Greek words, 
- ina manner accommodated to the spirit and usage of the, 
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Greek language as it then obtained. Much more frequent- 
ly, however, their object seems to have been, not so much 
to present the meaning, as to express the Hebrew, word 
for word, preserving the Hebrew idiom, form,and construc- 
tion. and at times retaining the Hebrew words themselves. 
Examples of the former mode are the following :—"fM¥ 
denotes one only, sole. "Ihe Greek version Gen. xxii. 2., 
translates it &yarnsis which literally means beloved, instead 
of wovoyevis only begotten, as Aquila, Symmachus, and Jo- 
sephus have rendered it. The Septuagint translators adop- 
ted, therefore, the more refined and claborate Greek ex- 
pression: see Suidas at this word with Kuster’s remarks. 
This use of the word dyamryrig by the Septuagint may serve 
to explain its use in Mat. iii. 17., Mark i. 11, &c. Again, 
the phrase Dix yin Num. xxv. 4. which the Chaldee 
and other interpreters, both Greek and Latin, explain of 
suspension, the Septuagint translates ragadeyparioo aidzodg 
expose them topublic ignominy, which translation how- 
ever, Casaubon disapproves.* Indeed, the expression is a 
most elegant one, by which it is declared, that God com- 
manded Moses to inflict, on the princes who had defiled 
themselves in so impious a manner, a punishment of extra- 
ordinary ignominy, in a conspicuous place, bef re the eyes 
of all, according to the custom and practice of the people. 


_ For the verb ragaderyyaligew denotes. the infliction of any 


public ignominy, by means of which, the turpitude of 
some one, is openly declared for the purpose of an example ; 
and hence also some passages of the New ‘Testament may 
receive illustration. On the other hand, in the very same 
passage is added by the Septuagint translators xarévoves rod 
jpiov which means in a conspicuous place before the eyes 
of all,a Hebraism which renders the word sagaderyyaliZey 
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superfluous. Again the expressio: 7031” FUIIN Jos. vil. 
21. is accurately translated, and better, in my opinion. ihan 
by the other interpreters, Lidy romiry a delicute embro der- 
ed (understand) garment, similar to those of the most 
costly and magnificent kind; for these words allude, mani- 
festly, to the nature and character of the Babylonian man- 
tle, which was shorn (iA) and therefore soft and delicate, 
as the L9Aai Iegoiai in Atheneus, B. y. p. 197., and, at the 
same time, variegated (soiAn) with inwoven figures.* Again, 
in 1 Sam. ix. 2 Saul is styled "33 which the Septua- 
gint renders edusyéSys tall, in which they have followed the 
sense alone, for (73 literally denotes chosen, choice, al- 
though it is also spoken of young men. So much for the 
examples of the former mode ; of the latter, we shall pre- 
sent the tew that follow. In Deut. xxvi. 13. we have these 
words éesis 2vaves xugiou rod Sed oot, &e. thou shalt say before 
the Lord thy Gud,&c. This phrase, employed in such a 
connexion, will be unintelligible to any one who is not 
familiar with the corresponding Hebrew phrase in the 
original. Josephust renders it correctly civrimgus rod reuevic» 
patos over against the altar. Again, in Judges xvi. 19. 
and elsewhere sarswvéico is used to denote the subduction 
of the natural strength, which sense would not re dily 
be suggested by the Greek alone, nor would the meaning 
be more obvious in the 20th chapter, where it is spoken of 
arape. Again, in 1 Sam. vii. 3., the Hebrew word 
YA which, in that passage, imports /were or avarice, 
the Septuagint translates cuwréAsa cmpiety, which significa- 
tion the word, it is true, sometimes admits, but not in this 
passage. Again, these same translators frequently, as in 
Gen. xix. 19., xx. 13., employ the word dixcsooivn pustice or 
righteousness, in the sense of kindness or benignity. In 
this instance also the Greek word is rendered intelligi- 
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ble by comparing it with the corresponding Hebrew ex- 
pression OM. To this class belong also such forms of 
speech as the following: 2xAdgac%ou 2v swi to love any one, 
daosrénnsw ev xsi2i dyyéruv to send by the hand of angels, and 
innumerable others. Is it not obvious, then, that a know- 
ledge of the Greek is requisite for a correct understanding 
of the passages of the former class ? and of those of the 
latter, an assiduous and careful comparison of the Hebrew 
original with the Greek translation? And is it not manifest, 
how great an amount of labour and learning this occupation 
demands ? 

But here a new and by no means ineonsiderable difficulty 
presents itself, arising from the Greek language itself, and 
the use that is made of itin interpreting the books of the 
New Testament. For, while we are constrained to ac 
knowledge, that much assistance in rightly discharging this 
duty, may be expected from the profane writers, it must at 
the same time be confessed, that mucn caution and discern- 
ment are necessary, which, from the circumstances of the 
ease, but few can exercise. If I mistake not, a goodly 
number of those who have aimed to elucidate the inspired 
writings by means of the profane Greek authors, have 
failed most egregiously, and have impeded rather than ad- 
vanced the business of interpretation. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to regard it as far more easy to abuse the knowledge 
of the Greek language, than to use it aright, and in its pro- 
per place. On the abuse of the older glossaries, in inter- 
pretation, I have spoken already, and have shown how 
difficult it is, in using them, to observe a regard for reason 
and moderation. How many also, of eminent attainments 
in Greek learning, have erred in their use and application of 
the Greek poets and philosophers ! What can we expect, 
then, from those whose acquaintance with this department 
of learning is but superficial, and who are desirous, never- 
theless, of throwing light upon the sacred writings, from 
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this source, whenever some hasty acadeniical performances 
for form’s sake, is to be prepared? It matters not with 
what particular class of writers their reading has been em- 
ployed, they long to contribute something to the elucida- 
tion of the New Testament, without considering whether 
the books they aim to illustrate, aad those from which they 
draw their illustrations, be in any manner connected or re- 
lated. Time would fail me to enumerate the examples; 
which are at hand, of this error 

In fine, if any one desires to make a proper use of the 
Greek profane writers, in illustrating the diction of the 
New Testament, so far as this corresponds with the ordi- 
nary classical diction of the Greeks, it will be necessary 
for him, in my opinion, to give diligent heed, in the first 
place, to this caution, not to undertake to translate and ex- 
plain by the aid of the profane Greek, detached words and 
phrases, in regard to which the Hebrew usage is rather to 
be consulted ; in which respect, it is incredible to relate, 
what mistakes have in all ages been committed. Many in- 
terpretations entirely foreign from the design of the Holy 
Spirit, have thus been introduced. In the next place, he 
must see to it that such writings alone be employed, for the 
purposes of illustration, as belong to the popular class, and, 
indeed, to the very same class with the books of the New 
Testament. The age, also, in which the writers flourish- 
ed, must be considered ; for in the Greek as well as in the 
Latin, each several age possesses a different form and char-= 
acter of style, nor will the writers of any other age be- so 
successfully employed for this purpose, as those of the age 
froin which the inspired writers themselves derived their 
diction and style. It was observed, a long time since, by 
men of learning, that the language of Polybius in particu 
lar, presented many things which bore a striking resem- 
blance to the diction and style of the inspired writers. 
¥ shall briefly explain what I take to be the reason of this 
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resemblance. Fer, to assert, as some one has done, that 
the Holy Spirit peculiarly delighted in the diction of Po- 
lybius, is absurd beyond expression, 

From the time that Greece was first subjected to the 
Macedonian sway, that exquisite and elegant dialect of the 
Athenians, which is found in Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, and others of that class and age, began gra- 
dually to decline, and was succeeded by that which is : su- 
ally known by the name of the common dialect, although 
it may, perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated the 
Macedonian. For we cannot entertain a doubt, that the 
Macedonian domination was fatal to this Attic elegance, 
and introduced this other dialect, especially when we find 
the admirable dialect and styl at Rome also, expiring with 
liberty. It is this common or Macedonian dialect, which 
we find employed by Philip the king, in his letters, as ci- 
ted by Demosthenes. Hence new significations of words 
were adopied, and new forms of speech, unknown to the 
ancient Atties, were introduced, as any one may easily 
observe who reads with attention Polybius and other wri- 
ters of that class. At Jeneth, some men ofa more cuitiva- 
ted taste, aware of this variation from the standard of puri- 
ty, began to imitate the style and dialect of those ancient 
Attics, and may aptly be compared with those illustrious 
men, who, after the revival of letters, some centuries since, 
devoted themselves to the imitation of Cicero and his con- 
temporaries. This same dialect, of which I have been 
speaking, crossed the sea with the Macedonian empire, and 
prevailed throughout western Asia and in Egypt. It need 
not excite our surprise, therefore, if the Septuagin! trans- 
lators and the writers of the New Testament, who lived in 
those parts, and had not aspired io the elegance of the an- 
cient Attics, are found to bear a resemblance to the writers 
of this common dialect, and to have many things in com- 
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diffculty of interpreting the New Testament, so far as it 
proceeds from the character and form of the language. 
There are other difficulties still remaining, both nume- 
rous and great, with which the interpreter must conflict, at 
the present day, which owe their origin to the weakness 
and corruption of the human mind, and the mistakes of in- 
terpreters themselves. It is not my design, however, here 
to speak of the rash and erroneous opinions introduced by 
many in regard to the mode and nature of the interpreta- 
tion, either of the whvle inspired volume, or of the New 
Testament in particular; which errors the inexperienced 
find it somewhat dificult to avoid. I shall confine myself 
to one mode of interpretation which has prevailed from the 
earliest ages, and orignated from ignorance of the original 
words themselves. For after the Christian religion 
had been spread abroad to the Greeks, most of the 
teachers of the church, who were occupied with the expla- 
nation ef divine things, were, as is abundantly manifest, un- 
acquainted with the Hebrew, and made use of the Greek 
alone in their interpretations. Hence, of necessity, they 
explained, by the ai of the Greek, a multitude of words 
and phrases, whose explication was to be sought for from 
the Hebrew language alone; and, in this manner, they 
wandered from the true sense. From this circumstance 
origina‘ed many interpretations of the sacred books, which 
were introduced into the church, and approved as true, 
which, although not repugnant to the Christian doctrine in 
the main, (which was however the fact with some,) were, 
nevertheless, false and inaccurate. This evil was still fur- 
ther aggravated by the Latins, some of whom were igno- 
rant even of the Greek, and depended upon the literal La- 
tin versions then in vogue. And if any of them resorted 
to the Greek for aid, still, not having a competent know- 
ledge of the language, especially of that which the inspired 
writers employed, they consulted, for the most part, no- 
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thing but the Graeco-Latin glossaries, as is done by many | 
at the present day, seizing upon the first Latin word, and, 
by the aid of ‘his meaning, with which they were familar, 
and of etymoligy also, interpreting the insp:red writers, 
-and disputing and philosophizing about matrers of theo- 
logy, without once considering that languages do not an- 
swer to one another in such asense, that words, which are 
coupled together in the columns of a dic'ionary, preserve, 
under all circumstances, this equivalency of signification. 
Those, however, who were unable to avail themselves of 
the assistance of a Greek lexicon, adhered to the words of 
the Latin translation, which they interpreted with reference 
to the usage of their own day, and to the prevailing princi- 
ples of philosophy, and engaged in philosophical disquisi- 
tions, drawn even from etymological considerations, and 
conceived they had in this manner nobly discharged the 
duties of a good interpreter. Hence origitiated baneful 
controversies, which might have been avoided if they had 
sought to intepret the sacred writings by the assistance of 
Greek and Hebrew rather than of Latin words. Many 
of these interpretations have been adopted and approved, 
and have prevailed even to the present day, to such an ex- 
tent, that it becomes extremely difficult to avoid them ; 
and even now, many persons, who are not deficient in 
Greek learning, hold and defend them. The reason is ob- 
vious. We are slow to detect any thing wrong in those 
things which we have learnt in childhood, —which we have 
ever been accustomed to recognize as true and right, and 
have maintained for years. This description of error, as 
it seems to me, is the most extensively prevalent, and with 
this the competent interpreter of the sacred books, must 
principally contend. Nor is the victory an easy one. I 
shall adduce here a few pertinent and evident examples, 
Pf intending to cite a greater number hereafter, should Provi- 
dence permit, in a future discussion, in which I design te 
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oppose the practice of those interpreters who philosophize 
rather than interpret, and who prefer to derive their expo- 
sitions from the nature of things rather than from words, 
froi. jogical, rather than from grammatical precepts; and 
I shall show that nothing can be more dangerous and falla- * 
cious than this n.ethod—that nothing involves the inter- 
preter in greater darkness even in the most obvious and 
easy passages. 

The uccasion itself persuades me to take for my first ex- 
ample the word ragaxdyro¢,* by which name, the Holy Spi- 
sit is styled by our divine Saviour in John xiv. 16. 26 xv. 
26. xvi. 7. The Greeks, when they came to this word, 
adopted the meaning which was suggested by the verb 
magaxarsiv. As this verb occurs sometimes in the Septua- 
gint, and in the New Testament writers, in the sense of 
comforting, in accordance, perhaps, with the popular usage 
of those times, they attached to the word sagaxdjros this 
same signification in some passages where the context 
plainly forbids it. They translated it accordingly, in this 
passage, comforter, as most of the Latins also have done; 
which sense, it must be acknowledged, accords very well 
with the office of the Holy Spirit, who, like the Father, is 
Sele wong ragaxarycens the God of ali consolation: 2 Cor. 
i. #4. Others, who were aware that this word was used to 
denote the wdvocate in the forum, preferred to adopt such 
a sense as would intimate that the Holy Spirit was our 7n- 
tercessor and advocate before God, especially as Christ also 

is styled by Johu cagaxdqrog in this sense, and the Saviour 
himsel! declares that he will send them another cagaxAjrov 
eomforier. This interpretation has met with extensive 


* See a laboured discussion of this subject, in Knapp De Spirity 
Sanvto et Christo Paracletis, item de varia Potestate vocabulorum 
TRPRKADEL Meedadvote wrapeedntec; translated in Vol. 1. p. 237 of the Re- 
pertury. See especially p. 245, where these views of Himesti are 
criticised. (Z.) 
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approbation, and is, at the present day, adopted by those 
who affect to know more than others, influenced by this con- 
sideration especiaily, that itis more agreeable to the usage 
of the Greek ianguage in its ‘Attic purity.* Indeed, if the 
ehoice must be between these two modes of interpreta- 
tion alone, I should, without hesitation, prefer the former, 
an! with the late Godfrey Olearius,? follow the example of 
Lather, who decides in favor of the sense of advocacy, es- 
pecially as this sense comports better with the drift and aim 
of the consolstory discoufse of Christ to his disciples. dis- 
heartened by the annunciation of his intended departure 
and future personal absence. Je thisas it may, these in- 
terpretations have become so prevalent, that s-arcely an 
individual can be found who does noi adopt either the one 
or the other. I have no doubt, however, that if they had 
not originally resorted to these significations in their en- 
deavours to interpret the passage, but had thought of eli- 
citing the meaning from the usage of the Hebrew language, 
at the time of Christ, and from the context ; or, if scholars 
of the present day had not approached the passage, with 
their minds preoccupied, even from childhood, with one 
or other of these opinions, they would have discovered an 
int rpretation different from either. For my part, I regard 
it as indubitable, that the word ragoxdir0s, when spoken of 
the Holy Sprit, denctes a teacher, a master, anexpounder 
of divine truch to the Apostles. I have no doubt, that Cirist 
himself employed this very word, in the Hebrew form, and 
that it was thence transferred into the Greek by John, who 
had neard it from the mouth of Christ. For it is abundant- 
ly maaifesi, that this word, together with many other 
Greek words, was in common use among the Hebrews in 


* See Gataker Adversar. Postum. c. 35. Suicer Thesaur. Ecclest- 


ast. and others. 
{ Dissert. de Adorat. Patr. per Chr. p. 56. 
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those days, in the form 237 or xov9545. Nor 
can we suppose that it was regarded by the disciples as an 
unusual or unintelligible term, for they request no explana- 
tion, as we find they did in regard to other expressions, on 
this very occasion, ; 

This word answers to the Hebrew YD: in translating 
which, the Chaldee paraphrast uses it in Job xvi. 20. 
XXxiil. 23. yon is moreover rendered in the Septuagint by 
Seunveuryig Un interpreter of the langnage or op:nion of ano- 
ther,* and by messiseurng an ambassador, an orator, whose 
business it was to be the bearer of the will of another or 
the expressions of his kind regard. f Although I am well 
aware, that the word YD was also spoken of an intercessor 
and advocate But the word has reference generally to 
the faculty of speaking and teaching, and this is its prima- 
ry signification, whence the abstract term, as the logicians 
eall it, my, is sp ken of a perspicuous discourse, and 
even of eloquence, as is also the abstract xoopr5 of that 
Hebraeo-Greek word p72 p. Whenever the term is 
used by John, such expositions of it, and such attributes 
and actions of this ragaxdyroc are added, as make it manifest, 
that it relates wholly to the notion of teaching. For, in 
some passages is added, by way of exposition, aveiua s%e 
drndsias The Spirit of truth, or the author and teacher 
of all truth, the very truth itself, the peculiarly compe- 
tent teacher whose instructions we ought to receive with 
entire confidence, and in which alone we can confide with- 
out the least hazard. In all the other passages, no other 
attributes are ascribed to him, excepting those which per- 
tain to a perfect teacher ; not a word is said of consolation, 
or intercession, or advocacy. So that it is a matter of as- 
tonishment, how those interpretations could have prevailed, 
and obtain so firm a hold among the learned, unless it can 


* Gen. xi. 11. 23. iy 2 Chron, xxxii. 31, 
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be accounted for from what I have before said. This sur- 
prise is increased, when we find that Tertullian, who was 
undoubtedly the most ancient and learned teacher of the 
Latin church understands it in this sense of teaching.* 
“I what then” says he “is the adininistration of the 
magaxryros manifest, but in guiding us in learning, in 
unfolding the Scriptures, in reforming the understand- 
irg, in advancing us towurd perfection, &ec”? IT am 
aware, however, that this same Tertullian has, in other 
places, rendered it by the word advocatus, but there is rea- 
son to believe that he intends, in those instances, to denote 
that class of advocates, that gives counsed, advises, suggests, 
is seated next to one, or is at hand, of which description, 
are all the advocati in Cicero, as also those in Terence, 
not pleaders of causes, solicitors or intercessors ; unless 
perhaps he is chargeable with a want of consistency in the 
use of the term, as is the case with some of the other teach- 
ers of the primitive church, as Augustine, for example, in 
the case of this very word. But enough of this example. 
Let us take another. 

Among the Greek expressions used in a Hebrew sense, 
the words xAégas3o: and éxAoyq occupy an important place. 
The Latin translators having rendered them by the terms 
eligere and electio, which corresponded with them in the 
school-lexicons, the theologians of the Latin Church (with 
Augustine at their head, a man of eloquence and talents, 
but very deficient in the knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek language, although he earnestly recommends the 
study of both, to the interpreters of the sacred writings, )f 
began in the first place ‘o ascertain the import of these 
terms from the usage of the Latin language, then they pro- 
ceeded to philosophize strangely about this Latin edec/zo, 
to dispute warmly, and finally, to the great detriment of 


* De Veland. Virginibus, chap. 1. 
+ Doctrina Christ. ii. J. 11- 
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the Church, to excite controversies which it has not beea 
possible to settle even to the present day. For myself, I sm 
clearly of opinion, that these disputes about election and pre- 
destination would never have existed in the Greek Church, 
nor would it have been necessary, in the elementary works 
of theology, to devote a special chapter to the subject of 
Election and Predestination ; but all would have simply 
believed, what our church* maintains and defends, as being 
consistent with reason and the sum of Christian doctrine, 
that to such as it was foreseen by God from eternity, would 
remain faithful to the end, he determined, even then, to 
give eternal life ;—this naked truth, I say, they would, asl 
suppose, have universally believed, if the Latin theologians 
had not involved themselves in those philosophical disqui- 
sitions about the Latin term e/ectio, and had been aware 
that the word éxaéZac3u, which generally answers to the 
Hebrew “fJ3, is used, in the Hebraeo-Greek dialect, for 
to love, to approve, as the Latin diligere ; and the word 
éxrextis for beloved, dear, approved, even without the no- 
tion of election, as the Latin eximius, egregius, dilectus. 
I do not deny that this word occurs in the Scriptures, in 
the seuse of election, properly so called, but J think I can 
show that in those passages from which the theological 
schools derive or rather extort their doctrine of predestina- 
tzon, this sense, if we proceed with any regard to the legi- 
timate precepts of interpretation, cannot be admitted. 
Other examples of this sort might be adduced, but our limits 
forbid us to enlarge Even from these examples, however, 
it may be understood, how great is the difficulty arising 
from this source, of interpreting, at the present day, the 
sacred books. 

There remains still one species of difficulty, concerning 
which i had designed to speak, which respects the use of 
the observations and precepts of the grammarians. For, 


* The Lutheran.—(77). 
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as in every art, it is easier to learn rules than to reduce 
them to practice ; so ininterpretation also, itis not so very 
difficult a matter to discover, in general, what course we 
ought to pursue ; but when we come to the business of prac- 
tice and application, to have each precept ready in its pro- 
per place, and to examine the expressions and direct the 
interpretation with a strict regard toit, this indeed demands, 
if not uncommon talents, at least a great share of diligence 
and unremitted exercise. In attaining to this ability, there 
is one circumstance peculiarly adverse—that mankind in 
general, and the young in particular, are exceedingly prone 
to form their judgment of the meaning of expressions from 
their knowledge of things, rather than from their knows 
ledge of words, and to examine these expressions by the 
analogy of the art or science (which is indeed by no means 
to be neglected) rather than recall them to the precepts of 
the grammatical art. But I find I have already exceeded 
the limits of this discussion, and this part of the subject. 
must be reserved, as I have stated befure, for another dis- 
course. 
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In enumerating the difficulties attending the correct in- 
terpretation of the New Testament (which formed the 
subject of our discourse the preceding year), I mentioned 
barely, at the close, that difficulty which consists in the 
knowledge and application of grammatical precepts and in- 
structions, —a difficulty of the first magnitude undoubtedly, 
and well nigh embracing all the rest. I promised, accord- 
ingly, to give it a separate discussion, and, at the same 
time, to combat that method of interpretation, which phi- 
losophizes rather than interprets, and prefers to be meta- 
physical rather than grammatical, or, as it is uncouthly ex- 
pressed, real rather than verbal, glorying also in this char- 
acter, and spurning, as meagre, little, and inefficient, the 
grammatical method, which adheres to the words, and di- 
rects us to comprehend things through the medium of 
words, and not words through the medium of things. And 
I feel myself urged to fulfil this promise as soon as possible, 
and to liberate, if I can, the minds of the studious from 
the influence of these erroneous notions, because I am per- 
suaded, that nothing operates more successfully to seduce 

~men from the study of the languages, to which we are 
already rendered sufficiently averse by our natural sluggish- 
ness and dread of difficulties. The discussion will be so 
arranged as to show, in the first place, that the mode of 
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interpretation which proceeds entirely upon grammatical 
principles, is the only leg:timate one, and that the other 
method, the philosophical or the doctrinal, is frequently 
detrimental, dangerous, fallacious, and unsatisfactory ; and 
finally, we shall set forth the difficulty of the grammatical 
-method, as it regards both its acquisition and its applica- 
tion. 

Should any intelligent person, however, wonder what 
has induced me to undertake this discussion, permit me to 
say, that the number has always been, and still is, consi- 
derable, of those who persuade themselves that the suecess- 
ful interpretation of such books as are designed to teach 
the more important branches of knowledge, or have any 
connexion with them, depends more upon a knowledge 
of things than of words. There have been persons, who 
denied that Cicero could be understood by grammarians 
and commentators, because, not a few things occur in his 
writings which pertain to the Roman law ; and claim, there- 
fore, upon this pretext, for lawyers alone, the ability to 
understand them. I once heard a certain master of a ce- 
lebrated school, relate that he was once, in a company of 
Aulick counsellors, chagrined at the ineivility of one of 
their number, who asserted that no school-master—in short, 
that no one of those who professed to be teachers of polite 
literature—was competent to understand Cicero, on account 
of those things interspersed throughout his writings which 
pertain to the civil law. Upon his replying that the rea- 
soning did not appear to warrant such a conclusion, and 
requesting that some passages of this description might be 
proposed, he cited, in the first place, those phrases which 
occur in the first book of his treatise de Ofictis, ‘ usus 
Sundi biennium esto,” ** cum hoste aeiernu auctoritas,”’ 
and afterwards a second, and a tiiird, of a similar character. 
All these being promptly explained, he was recuced to the 
necessity of saying, “ You are the only one, however, of 
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this class who understands this author.’? Oh ! if the school- 
master, in his turn, had ventured to inquire of the counsel- 
lor, what the jus auctoritatis of Cicero meant, what the 
jus applicationis, and what the partitio, 1 apprehend it 
would have been his good fortune, as it has been mine more 
than once, to render this man of the law as mute as a fish. 
Many such instances I have heard related, and have myself 
personally known, which it is unnecessary to relate ; and 
yet we find the greater number of those who approach the 
interpretation of the sacred writings, and of the books of 
civil law, regarding the employment in such a light, as to 
imagine themselves adequately furnished for this business 
if they are masters of a certain amount of learning, whe- 
ther sacred or civil, derived from the popular compends of 
the day ; and such too are accounted by the multitude al- 
most the only competent and learned interpreters. We 
shall demonstrate very clearly, that this notion is at the 
farthest remove from the sentiments and practice of the 
wisest men of every age, as well as at variance with the 
nature of the thing itself and with truth. 

For the wise and prudent have always been of opinion, 
that correct apprehensions in general, and especially the 
knowledge of things and sciences, depend upon the under- 
standing of words, and not the knowledge of words upon 
things and sciences. Socrates declares, according to Xeno- 
phon, that he was first enabled to commence his inquiries and 
acquisitions in knowledge from the time he was first able to 
comprehend the force of words 2 67s fuvidvas va rey dpever HekacTo. 
And with this sentiment the philosophers of our own day 
manifestly accord, when they maintain, that mankind would 
be incapable of the exercise of reason, without the use of 
words and the understanding of their import. In the Gor- 
gias of Plato, this same Socrates declares, that he who un 
derstands the words, understands the things écis dv eid% +6 
bquare eidsron xai rd aedyyoro. And all the philosophers who 
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proceeded from the school of Socrates, that is, the most 
distinguished philosophers that have ever existed, main- 
tained the same opinion. Plutarch also expressly asserts 
that those who have not learned to understand the import 
of words, cannot rightly discourse about things r2s pa wov- 
Séwovres Je3cic dxsew dvopncruw xaxdis ye|CSaI xo Tois eeaypac. But 
if this is universally true, with how much more reason 
may we conclude in regard to interpretation, that it de- 
pends entirely upon the knowledge of words. For what 
is the business of interpretation, but to make known the 
signification and sense of words? and in what does the 
signification and sense of words consist, but in the notions 
attached to each word ? This connexion between the words 
and ideas, in itself arbitrary, has been fixed by usage and 
custom. And what art but that of the grammarian, is 
employed in discovering and teaching this usage and cus- 
tom of speech, especially of the dead languages? To the 
grammarian this business has been conceded by every age. 
For the knowledge of this usage depends entirely upon 
observation, and not upon the nature of things ascertained 
by necessary inference in any science. Theologians are 
right, therefore, when they affirm the literal sense, or that 
which is derived from a knowledge of words, to he the 
only true one ; for that mystical sense, which, indeed, is 
incorrectly called a@ sense, belongs altogether to the thing 
and not to the words. he former, accordingly, which is 
the only true sense, they denominate the grammatical ; 
and some also, as Sixtus of Sienna, because it is ascertained 
by an observation of facts, style it the Azstorical sense. 

Tt should also be remarked, that the grammatical mode 
ofinterpretation is the only clear and satisfactory one ; at 
least itis far more so than that which is conducted upon doc- 
trinal and metaphysical principles. It will be acknow- 
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ledged by all who would avoid the imputation of dulness 
in logical matters, that whatever, in any department of 
science, is certain and absolutely free from doubt, possesses 
this character of certainty from some necessity belonging 
to the thing itself; not, indeed, a necessity invariably the 
same in all cases, but such as the nature of the thing admits. 
So that the certainty of interpretation is derived from some 
necessity of signification. That there exists such a neces- 
sity of signification in words, willeasily be seen. For the 
connexion between ideas and words, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, although at first arbitrary and unconstrained, 
nevertheless, when once fixed by use and custom, is become 
necessary, and preserves its necessity so long as this use 
and custom continue. For that alone is not to be regarded 
as necessary which proceeds from a necessary cause, but a 
certain necessity may also result from things assumed and 
fixed at will. It is left to our option, for example, whe- 
ther to describe two parallelograms upon the same base, 
and of the samie altitude, or not. But, as soon as we give 
the same base and altitude to both, the necessity of equality 
immediately follows, which is again removed when this 
condition is takeg away. Nor do the frequent changes, 
to which the usa f speech is liable, and which, in all lan- 
guages, so long as they continue to be spoken, are owing 
to various causes, destroy this necessity. For as, in speak- 
ing of the usage of speech, we wish to be understood as in- 
quiring in what sense each word was employed, in each 
particular age, by every description of men, and ina cer- 
tain connexion ; so also we understand the necessity of sig- 
nification in words, to be determined by the same circum- 
stances of place and time. If these be changed, a new ne- 
cessity is induced. Wherefore, since the art of the gram- 
marian alone ascertains and teaches this usage of speech, it 
follows, that from the knowledge of that art alone, a sure 
method of interpretation is to be sought, both in human 
R 
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writings, and the inspired volume, so far as this is to be 
understood by human effort. But this point has already 
been decided by the most distinguished theologians and in- 
terpreters of the sacred books; and by their decision we 
ought certainly to abide, since it has been the result of rea- 
sonings so clear and necessary. It was said by Melanc- 
thon, that the Scriptures could not be understood theologt- 
cally, without first of all being understood grammatically; 
and in support of this assertion he argues in very many 
places. Camerarius also, an eminently great man, urges 
more than once, the same sentiment. But, omitting all 
other authorities, no one more earnestly or frequently com- 
mends the study of the original languages, which is alto- 
gether grammatical, and declares that in it consists all true 
interpretation of the sacred books, than the illustrious Lu- 
ther; particularly in that golden epistie which he wrote 
concerning the establishment of schools throughout the 
German States ; in which, among other things against the 
Waldenses, who despised the knowledge of languages in 
sacred things, and attributed every thing to divine influence, 
he writes as follows. ‘* Spirit here or spirit there, what 
signifies it 2 I also have been in the spirit, and have also 
seen spiritual things, (if a man may be permitted to 
boast of himself, ) more, perhaps, than these same per- 
sons will see for a year to come, however they may glory. 
My spirit also has accomplished somewhat * * * * * * * 
But this I know, full well, that how much soever we are 
dependant upon spiritual influences, I had been left en- 
tirely unmolested by my vigilant adversaries, if the lan- 
guages had not come to my assistance, and afforded me 
confidence in the Scriptures. I might also have been 
very pious, and have preached well in retirement and 
guietness, but I must then have left the Pope and the 
Sophists, and the whole regiment of their followers, jus€ 
where they were. The devil gives himself much less con- 
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eern about my spirit, than about my tongue and pen. 
For my spiritual exercises take from him nothing but 
myself alone, whereas the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and of the sacred languages, make the world too narrow 
Sor him, and strikes at his very kingdom.’’* Wet such 
then as aim really to:be, as well as to be accounted, emula- 
tors of his example, respect the authority of this experi- 
enced man, without heeding those upstart advocates of ig- 
norance, who recommend them to pursue that way to pro- 
ficiency in interpretation, which conducts to the meaning 
and sense of words through the knowledge of things. For, 
in this method of interpretation, it is impossible that either 
the necessity of which we have already spoken, or the cer- 
tainty which should principally be aimed at in interpreting, 
can exist. The reason is obvious. For who does not see, 


* This passage is given by Ernestiin the original German of Lu- 
ther, which is characterized by an idiom very different from that of 
the present day, to which the translator has been most accustomed. 
He begs leave, therefore, to subjoin the origina! extract, in order 
that those readers of this work who are familiar with the language 
of the Reformer, may elicit, for themselves, the exact sense, in case 
the one here given be deemed inadequate. (T'r.) 

* Geist hin, Geist her. Ich bin auch im Geist gewesen, und habe 
auch Geist gesehen, (wennsje gelten soll von eigenem I"leisch ruch- 
men) vielleicht mehr, denn eben dieselbigen noch im Jahr seben wer- 
den, wie fast sie auch sich ruehmen. Auch hat mein Geist sich 
etwas beweiset * * * * * * * Das weiss ich aber wohl, wie fast der 
Geist auch alles alleine thut, waere ich doch allen Pueschen zu ferne 
gewest, wo mir nicht die Sprachen geholien, und mich der Schrift 
sicher und gewiss gemacht hactten. Ich haette auch wohl kunt 
fromm sein, und in der Stille fein predigen, aber den Babst und die 

" Sophisten mit dem ganzen Endechristischen Regiment, wuerde ich 
wohl haben lassen sein, was siesind. Der Teuffel achtet meinen 
Geist nicht so fast, als meine Sprache und Feder in der Schrift. 
Denn mein Geist nimt ihm nichts, dean mich allein, aber die heil. 
Schrift und Sprachen machen ihm die Welt zu enge, und thun ihm 
Schaden in seinem Reich.” 
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that a sense may be true in itself, whieh is not, however, 
conveyed by the words under consideration ? 

In interpreting, moreover, we do not, strictly speaking, 
inquire whut is true ; for,the ascertaining, comprehending, 
and understanding what is true, is quite another business, 
and. to be compassed by entirely different means; otherwise 
a Porphyry and a Celsus, and other adversaries of the 
Christian religion, having read and understood the inspired 
writings, would straightway have perceived the truth of 
Christianity. In interpreting, the simple inquiry is, whaé 
has been said, without regard to its relative nature or to 
the degree of truth with which it bas been said. In human 
writings, as all are aware, many things are said which are 
not true ; nevertheless, these very untruths are susceptible 
of a correct interpretation. But in the inspired volume, 
b2az a lready persuaded of the truth of all that it re- 
veals, it only remains for us to ascertain what it really de- 
clares. That Christ, for example, is an expiatory sacrifice 
for our sins, is most true; but it does not follow from this, 
that he is called an expiatory sacrifice, in the passage of 
Paul, Rom, iii. 25. Gy apoé8ero aorqgov. Unless this can 
be established upon grammatical principles ; that is, unless 
it can be shown, from the usage, not of the Greek language 
generally, but of the Hebraising dialect in particular, that 
the word jdaszrijgiov denoted an expiatory sacrifice; and 
also, that the verb wgoriSer3ou was spoken of viedims ; how- 
ever true the doctrine may be in itself, nothing is effected 
toward the interpretation of this passage. But as the for- 
mer position cannot be established,and it has been proved, by 
the most erudite scholars, particularly by Deilingius, in his 
volume of Observations, that FWDD (mercy seut) 
alone was thus designated by that class of writers ; and, as 
it indicates sheer ignorance of the Greek, to favour, for a 
momeat, the latter position, inasmuch as the verb rgoriSer3ar 
gvas never spoken but of a thing set forth as a spectacle, or 
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as a goal, or as an object of desire or aversion, (not to men- 
tion other reasons,) the interpretation above alluded to of 
the passage, is deservedly rejected as fals, and is scarcely 
pardonable even in a school-boy. Hence it is obvious, 
that the true sense, is not, as a mafter of course, to be un- 
derstood and defined from the truth of the thing; especi- 
ally as the number of those things which are consonant to 
truth, is endless: and if it be permitted to ascertain the 
truth of the sense by conclusions drawn from the truth of 
the thing, then every word might assume every variety of 
signification, which would be worse than skepticism 

What I have now advanced,does not militate, in the least 
with that precept of theologians, which enjoins, that every 
interpretation harmonize with the sum of christian deetrine, 
which is commonly called the analogy uf the faith For 
this precept was framed, almost entirely for the purpose of 
testing and rejecting afalse sense, and notof discovering the 
true one. Nor does it follow, that because an interpreta- 
tion, which is at variance with the analogy of the faith, is 
false, therefore any one, which is consonant to it, is true. 
For,there nay be very many of this character; but that one 
alone, of all these, which is most in accordance with gram- 
matical principles, is the truest, or, at least, the most pro- 
bable. Let those, therefore, who are compelled, by their 
ignorance of the original languages, to trust too much to 
this analogy of the faith, be on their guard, lest they bring 
forward expositions entirely at variance with the words 
and intention of the inspired wriiers; which the benevo- 
lent scholar perceives, with regret, to have been frequently 
the case in all ages, and to be too often the case at the pre- 
sent day also. ‘his same analogy of doctrine, however, 
when inspected narrowly, will be found to be altogether 
grammatical. For, strictly speaking, it is only a comypari- 
son of the sense which occurs in the more diflicult passages, 
not with the dogmas of the learned, which are set forth in 
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the compends of theological science; for,in that case, the 
analogy would vary with the opinions of the different sects; 
whereas, from its nature, it ought to be but one; but with 
the more perspicuous passages, whose interpretation is also 
itself grammatical. Such a comparison has been instituted 
by grammarians in every class of writings, in history, for 
example, and in poetry; but they have never been heard 
to insist upon an analogy of history or of poetry. 
Perceiving, however, thatthose whose method differs from 
ours, dwell particularly upon the following circumstance, 
and pervert it in defending their views, viz. that the mode 
of interpretation varies with the diversity of the subjects; 
and perceiving that they cannot persuade themselves that 
the grammarian is competent to interpret books of every 
class, of theology, for instance, of law, of medicine, of 
philosophy, i feel it incumbent on me to expose the folly 
of this doubt. First of all, then, it is not true, that the 
mode of interpretation is so affected by the nature of the 
subject, that the former must vary with the latter. For 
as, in every species of discourse, whatever be the subject, 
the grammatical sense, as was stated before, is the only true 
one, it follows also, that there can be no other legitimate 
interpretation but the grammatical ; because the charac- 
ter of the sense necessarily defines the nature and kind of 
interpretation, and there cannot possibly be more kinds of 
interpretation than of senses. And if a difference in the 
nature of the subject demanded a different mode of inter- 
pretation, it would follow, as a necessary consequence, that 
there would be as many kinds of interpretation as there are 
different subjects; which I find to be the opinion of some, 
of V. G. Forster, for instance, in his work on the Interpre- 
tation of Law,* who makes as many methods of interpre- 
tation as there are distinct sciences and arts: the historical 
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interpretation, for example, the physical, the arithmetical, 
the geometrical, the medical, &e. which is incomparably 
silly. 

Some years since, when the hope was entertained that 
an edition of Pliny, the natural historian, would be pre- 
pared by Gesner, a scholar of distinguished reputation, I 
recollect to have been present at a conversation of some 
very learned physicians, who expressed their wishes, that 
an edition of this historian might be prepared rather by a 
physician, because, forsooth, no one but a physician seemed 
to them competent to the undertaking. When I discover- 
ed, upon inquiry, the reason of this opinion to be, that 
many things were met with in that work, which pertain to 
medicine, I began to defend Gesner, by saying, that I was 
surprised that a physician should seem to them the only 
competent interpreter of that work, whose author himself 
was nota physician. Butif Pliny, whomade no profession 
of medicine, had nevertheless been able to understand the 
Greek physicians, and to collect together, in his own work, 
such and so many things from their writings ; if Celsus also, 
who it is manifest, was not a physician, had been able to 
explain, from the Greek medical writers, the whole science 
of medicine, so perspicuously and elegantly,that no profess- 
ed physician could cope with him in this respect; why 
could not these writers themselves be understood and _ in- 
terpreted by one who was not professedly devoted to the 
science of medicine ? I ventured also’to express the opinion, 
that the reason why no creditable edition of Celsus had yet 
appeared—a fact lamented by the medical profession—was 
simply this, that, as yet, no grammarian had devoted him- 
self to the business. Moreover, if it wasa necessary con- 
sequence, that, because many things pertaining to medi- 
cine were taught in the work of Pliny, therefore physi- 
cians alone are able to interpret him; with the same jus- 
tice, astronomers, geographers, huntsmen, shepherds, vine- 
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dressers, statuaries, painters, miners, and what not, would 
claim the exclusive right and ability to interpret and pub- 
lish the books of Pliny, because so many things are found 
in them which pertain to their appropriate science, or art, or 
employment. When I had finished, and a moderate laugh- 
ter was excited at their expense, they seemed to accede to 
my opinion. In fact, there is but one and the same me- 
thod of interpretation common to all books, whatever be 
their subject. And the same grammatical principles and 
precepts, ought to be the common guide in the interpreta- 
tion of all. Epictetus* gives it as his opinion, that he who 
can interpret the obscure writings of the philosepher Chry- 
sippus, must be a grammarian; and between this gramma- 
rian and another, the only difference is, that one interprets 
Chrysippus, and another, it may be, interprets Homer. 

In presenting, however, this view of the subject, I do 
not maintain that one and the same interpreter possesses 
‘the ability to interpret books of every class. This might 
possibly have been the case with Scaliger, Salmasius, Ca- 
saubon, Grotius, and a few others, of equal talents; who, 
by an incredible force of genius and amount of reading, 
seem to have attained to a familiarity with the usage of 
speech of every age, science, art, or individual ; it cannot 
however, be believed, that all, or even many, can arrive at 
this proficiency. As all who profess theology, or law, or 
medicine, do not cultivate, with eminent success, every de- 
partment of their science; but some are profound in one 
department, while they are but superficially acquainted 
with another ; and some attain to eminence in one depart- 
ment, while others are distinguished in another ; so it is 
also with grammarians. ‘Not every one, or perhaps I may 
say, no one, can, by any force of genius or assiduity of ap- 
plication, acquire a familiarity with every usage of speech 
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of every ancient language, as it obtained in different ages, 
in diferent departments of learning, in different sects,and, 
I had almost said, in different individuals. But, whoever 
is fully master of any one part of any language, and has 
acquired, by daily exercise, the ability to explore this por- 
tion, he is a grammarian worthy of the name; and ifhe 
wishes to transfer his study to any other portion, he can 
acquire the same ability in exploring this also. 

Some one, perhaps, will here ask, If grammatical inter- 
pretation alone be recognized as true and legitimate, what 
becomes of Melancthon, whose words you cited above, in 
which he associates the ¢heological interpretation of the sa- 
ered books, with the grammatical? What becomes of 
so many other eminently learned theologians, who de- 
clare it to he the business of the ‘heo/ogian, to interpret 
those books? What of the lawyers, and the philoso- 
phers, who are accounted our interpreters of the books 
of civil law and of philosophy ? The answer is easy. The 
accomplished theologian sustains, as it were, a twofold 
character; the one, in common with grammarians; the 
other, his own and peculiar. His duty, in the capacity of 
a grammarian, will be, first of all, to vindicate the sound- 
ness of the readings, against the corruptions introduced by 
transcribers, heretics, and critics; and, to this end, to 
have at hand a suitable store of the materials of criticism, 
derived from manuscript and printed copies, and also the 
means of deciding on the merits of the various readings ; 
and then, to make known the sense of the words from the 
usage of the Greek and Hebrew. In his other character, 
he will be called upon, from the words rightly understood, 
to derive his definitions and divisions, tugether with the 
particulars of faith and duty ; to set forth legitumate con- 
clusions; so to d gest and arrange these as to form asystem 
of doctrines; and also, to teach avd defend these, whether 
by disputation or by preaching, and by every possible me- 
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thod to convert them tothe advantage of mankind In the 
discharge of his duties in the former character, he will in- 
terpret grammatically ; in the latter, theologically. The 
former interpretation accordingly will be grammatical ; the 
latter, theological. If both be found in one man, as was 
the case with Origen and Jerome, and in many more since 
the reformation, we have an absolutely perfect theologian. 
The same is true of the lawyer and the philosopher. But 
it must be obvious to every one, that this latter method 
can with little propriety be denominated interpretation 5 
at least, that it is quite another thing from that, which we 
intend, when we speak of the interpretation of books; and 
that those who embrace and practise this latter method, to 
the neglect of the former, and, as we have betore shown, 
the more difficult one, are to be regarded as interpreters 
and teachers of theological compends and catechisms, rather 
than of the inspired volume. ‘That this latter method has 
received the name of interpretation, is owing to the ambi- 
guity of the Jatin term inéerpretatzo, which was originally 
spoken, not only of him who explained the sense of words, 
but of him also who expounded any thing to others, in 
whatever manner. 

What then? Is the interpreter to derive no assistance 
whatever from the knowledge of the subject itself? Cer- 
tainly, indeed, there are times, when the grammarian also 
must resort to things, for the purpose of compassing the 
true force of the words. When and why this is necessary, 
it.seems proper briefly to explain; that it may be clear, 
what use can be made of the knowledge of things in inter- 
preting; and that this use may be circumscribed within 
just limits. I have shown above, that, from the very na 
ture of interpretation, properly so called, and accurately 
examined, all legitimate interpretation must be derived 
from such an observation and knowledge of the usage of 
speech, as I have already defined. Now it cannot be satis- 
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factorily collected, except from adequate testimony, what 
particular signification the usage of speech, of every age, 


has fixed upon each word, in every connexion, and also 


upon each form of expression; because, it belongs to that 
class of things which are matters of fact and observation. 

What the different kinds of testimony are, and how they 
are obtained, examined, and judged of, (which is a point 
of capital importance,) is unfolded by us carefully when 
we deliver the rules of interpretation. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon these topics here. But it sometimes hap- 
pens, that adequate testimony of the fact either does not 
exist, or has not yet been discovered and prepared. Some- 
times also, the writers themselves, compelled by necessity, 
or from some other cause, have introduced an unusual 
mode of expression. Sometimes the nature of the things 
treated of is such, as to forbid their being adequately de- 
seribed by any words. And finally, some words are lia- 
ble to a certain ambiguity from the circumstances of their 
collocation. By all which it is effected, that the usage ei- 
ther cannot be ascertained at all, or else, when ascertained, 
is not sufficient for the discovery of the sense of the words. 
When reduced to this extremity, we must resort to certain 
means, which take the place, as it were, of the usage of 
speech, by the aid of which we may come at the true 
sense,—means, however, which have been already employ- 
ed by grammarians in every class of writings. And this 
necessity presents itself, I think, no where more frequently 
than in the interpretation of the sacred writings, and gives 
rise to considerable difficulty. For those writings, not 
only the Hebrew but the Greek also, stand almost alone in 
respect of the form of the language and the character of 
the style. For, notwithstanding the same general charac- 
ter belongs to the Alexandrine version and to the New 
Testament ; and the former, in consequence, assists as 
much in ascertaining the usage of speech of the latter, if 
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rightly compared, as before hinted. with the Hebrew text, 
and also with the remains of Symmachus, with Josephus, 
and with Philo: still it will be found that many expres- 
sions are used in an unusual sense, and many are newly 
coined on account of the novelty and sublimity of the sub- 
ject, transcending the powers of the human understanding. 
So that, it necessarily happens, either that the testimony 
is wanting, by which the usage may be established, or that 
this usage, when known, may not suffice for the discove- 
ry of the sense of the words. Among the means, there- 
fore, sometimes resorted to, in place of the usage of speech, 
is to be numbered, tne knowledge of the subject under dis- 
cussion. It must be employed, however, with great mo- 
deration and prudence, otherwise unspeakable injury is 
done ;—of which it is my design to speak in another part 
of the proposed discussion. In the first place, much cau- 
tion is necessary, that it be chiefly employed in things per- 
taining to ordinary life, and well understood ; but in di- 
vine things, on the contrary, beyond the reach of human 
comprehension, that we do not seek to elicit the interpre- 
tation from the nature of things, however known to us, 
contrary to the force and proper signification of the words. 
How very easy it is to err in this respect, we know from 
experience, in so great a proneness and desire in mankind, 
to reduce divine things within the contracted limits of hu- 
man knowledge. In the next place, care must be taken, 
not to resort to it unnecessarily ; for this method is infe- 
rior to the grammatical, in virtue and efficacy, whether in 
persuading or refuting, especially in contested points ; and 
it is inexcusable to employ a weaker method when a 
stronger one is at hand. That many errors have been 
committed in this respect, I could prove by a multitude of 
examples. Those whe are even slightly acquainted with 
the controversies, which have been agitated, from time im- 
memorial, amongst theologians, both orthodex and hereti- 
cal, must be aware, on the one hand, how great an abuse of 
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this method has prevailed, in the most serious and impor- 
‘tant matters; and on the other how little it has availed 
against the adversaries, even when skilfully and properly 


-employed. So that our theologians have done well, when 


giving rules for regulating the interpretation of the sacred 
books, to insist especially upon a faithful and diligent 
search for and acquaintance with the usage of speech, or as 
itis commonly denominated, the propriety’ of words, 
without departing from it, in any case, unless from the 
most urgent necessity. 

But, while it is acknowledged, that the grammarian is 
only now and then to seek for the sense of the words from 
a knowledge of things, he is not, however, on this account, 
to be denied the ability to expound these latter also. 
For, if the things be of that class which is obvious 
to the senses, or intelligible to all, grammarians certainly 
will not be ignorant of what all are familiar with. 
And if the knowledge of the things is to be sought 
from some abstruse and recondite ‘science, what for- 
bids that they also should draw from this source? For if 
this knowledge should be derived from the fountain-head, 
which is most desirable, they will be the more competent 
to this undertaking, the greater their diligence in under- 
standing languages. And if, again, this knowledge is to 
be obtained from the commentaries and writings of the 
learned, they certainly will not fail to understand these, 
which the tyro, in every departmentof science, is supposed 
to comprehend. But here, as I see, is the great, and, I 
had almost said, ridiculous mistake of many, and in _par- 
ticular of those who style themselves philosophers, that 
they imagine, that the man who has not listened to inter- 
preters, however barbarous and incompetent, of the com- 
pends of any department of learning, and who has not 
consumed a goodly portion of his life, within the contract- 
ed atmosphere of such compends, in teaching or reading 
them, is neither skilled in his science nor has any right 
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“perceptions of things pertaining to it. And, indeed, E 
know not but the observation of Mark Antony, which he 
made, according to Cicero, concerning the orator, when 
disputing against Crassus, may be transferred to the gram- 
marian. For when Crassus denied that a forensic orator 
could exist, without a thorough knowledge of the civil law, 
Anthony replied, tliat the orator, although unskilled in civil 
law, provided he should obtain from professed lawyers, 
what was requisite of this knowledge, in any cause, would 
deliver those things thus received, better than the lawyers 
themselves. Gesner, of whom mention was made above, 
having applied himself to the interpretation of the very 
difficult treatise of Hippocrates, succeeded to such a de- 
gree, as to be thought to have been the first to discover the 
right method of interpreting this author. This success was 
owing, undoubtedly, to the fact, that he came to the inter- 
pretation of that treatise, with a great store of Greek learn- 
ing, and after the practice and exercise of many years in 
the business of interpretation. 

Let all those, therefore, who wish to be successfully em- 
ployed in the interpretation either of the divine writings 
or of others, be assured of this, that the only true, compen- 
dious and certain way to the acquisition of this ability, is 
that which grammarians have pointed out and prepared; 
and let them not suppose, that, because grammarians 
are busied about words, they are destitute, for this reason, 
of the knowlege of things ; nor imagine that they are un- 
able to interpret those books in which sciences are taught. 

The next thing in order, aceording to our division of the 
subject, is, to engage in the other proposed discussion, and 
show how dangerous and slippery, how vain and fallacious 
a method those adopt, who wish to prove themselves logi- 
cians, philosophers and metaphysicians, in interpreting, ra- 
ther than grammarians. But as the former part has already 
exceeded the limits we had preposed, it must, together 
with the third, be deferred to another time. 
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Havine undertaken to prove, contrary to the notion en- 
tertained by those, whose province it is to judge concern- 
ing the pursuits of letters and the merits of the learned, 
and by those, who are themselves devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of such studies,—how numerous and how great are 
the difficulties, to be encountered by all, who would en- 
gage, with success, in interpreting the books of the New 
Testament ; we arrived at that point in the discussion, at 
which it devolved on us to show, how large a portion of 
the difficulty proceeds from the want of a just knowledge 
and legitimate application of the precepts and observations 
of grammarians ;—not only of the difficulty, which these 
books present in common with the rest of ancient 
writings, but of that also which is peculiar to this class. 
And here, when we reflected, how many were disposed to 
think meanly of grammatical interpretation, because it is 
busied about words and syllables, and even letters; about 
nice rules and minute observations ; and to imagine, that 
the knowledge of things promises a more efficient aid in 


the business of interpretation; we began to fear lest this 


widely disseminated opinion might withdraw the attention 

of readers from the subject of this discussion; and, if its 

effects extended no further, might still induce men to 

conclude, that_if the grammatical method of interpretation 
7 
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presents such difficulties, it deserves the rather, on this 


very account, to be neglected and abandoned. According- 
ly, we thought it expedient, to fortify our way before- 
hand, and to prove, that the grammatical method alone 
deserves the name of interpretation; that it is the only le- 
gitimate, satisfactory, and sure method ; and that neither 
‘correct interpretations can be ably defended against the ad- 
versaries, nor false interpretations, especially if they be not, 
in themselves, repugnant to the analogy of the faith, be 
unanswerably refuted, except upon grammatical principles. 
We have reason to think and hope, that the discussion ob- 
tained the approbation of the learned and intelligent,—of 
those, at least, whose minds were not preoccupied with 
the ill founded notion above alluded to, or otherwise 
shackled. It now remains, to pursue the plan marked out 
in the preceding discourse, and expose, in the first place, 
the folly of that method of interpretation, which is derived 
from the knowledge of things rather than of words ; 
which aims to be philosophical and metaphysical, rather 
than grammatical : and then, to point out the difficulties of 
the grammatical method, as it regards both the knowledge 
of it and its application. This latter discussion, however, 
as it ranges over too wide a field, to admit of its being em- 
braced within the limits prescribed on the present occasion, 
I have reserved for a special academical exercise: the 
former part of the subject alone will occupy our attention 
at present. 

Iam well aware, how difficult it is, to wrest from men 
the opinion and the practice, against which this discussion 
is directed. For not only are other allurements presented, 
—the dignified name, for example, of philosophy, which 
this method assumes,—but we are constantly exposed to 
the seductive influence of two insinuating and powerful 
mistresses, or rather procuresses, pride and sloth. It 1s 
evident, that those, who come to the business of interpreta- 
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tion, ignorant of letters, or but superficially acquainted with 
them, and familiar with the compends merely of any sci- - 
ence ; and who, nevertheless, wish to be, and to be ac- 
counted, interpreters either of divine or human writings, 
can, by no means, accede to our views; for, in that case, 
they must, of necessity, cease to be enrolled in the num- 
ber of genuine interpreters. Besides, it calls for neither 
distinguished talents, nor uncommon industry, to under- 
stand, remember, and teach, the elements and rudiments 
of some art or science, compressed within the Harrow limits 
of a compend. For it is notorious, how maay attain to 
this proficiency, and in how short a time, even in the midst 
of daily sports, and almost in the midst of other serious 
occupations. Those, on the other hand, who desire to draw 
for themselves from the fountain-head, or to render it ac- 
cessible to others, through a knowledge of the languages 
and of the grammatical art, must embrace and thoroughly 
understand an almost endless variety of things and obser- 
vations, many of which will be found to be subtile and 
minute, and, for that very reason, the more apt to escape 
us: a very large number of books must be carefully read 
and critically examined: an extraordinary diligence and 
attention also must be employed, descending even to the 
most trivial and minute matters :—all which things are di- 
rectly hostile to that sloth and sensuality, to which the 
manners of the present age are so propense. Indeed, there 
is scarcely any employment of the literary kind, which 
presents fewer difficulties, than that mode of interpretation, 
which neglects the assistance of grammarians, and elicits 
the sense from things ; which labours in the explication of 
things, rather than of words; and resorts to philosophy, 
rather than to the instructions of grammarians, for the true 
sense of the words. For, it not only demands a very 
moderate share of knowledge, but is even employed, with 
success, by a mind that is neither great nor cultivated. 
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And it requires also neither rigid accuracy, nor uncommon 
diligence, nor vigorous intellect. It is the opinion of 
Vitringa,* one among a few excellent interpreters, that 
it is a very laborious matter, to ascertain the grammatical 
sense, on account of the difficulty of the thing itself, and 
the diversity of opinion among interpreters; but, when 
this grammatical sense has been once ascertained, the ability 
and the means are afforded to all, even to those who are 
ignorant of the languages, of disputing and deciding upon 

the other individual questions. What is here advanced by 

Vitringa in relation to the book of Isaiah alone, admits an 
application to all the other books of the sacred volume. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that most persons so 
eagerly embrace this easier method. For my own part, I 

am convinced, from the experience and observations of 
raany years spent in the management of youth of various 
dispositions, that the young mind is peculiarly inclined te 
adopt it ; especially, if it be of a more lively and impa- 
tieat character, and not yet sufficiently trained to investi- 
gate the sense under the guidance of grammatical prineiples 
and rules. For frequently, when some difficulty has pre- 
sented itself, arising from the words themselves, or from 
their collocation, tipon directing them to give their minds 
to the search, and to communicate their views, or to give 
a reason of their decision, I have observed, that, neglect- 
ing the knowledge of grammatical rules, they have resorted 
to the thing itself, ascertained, some how or other, from 
the context, or from some other source, and were disposed 
to seek aid from this quarter in ascertaining or in confirm- 
ing the interpretation ; flattered, at the same time, by a 
certain show and notion of genius, the praise of which, 
we ail, at that age, covet more eagerly than that ef dili- 
gence. In fine, if any one will examine the record of 
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past ages, beginning from the infancy of Christianity, he 
will find, Iam confident, that the practice of philosophi- 
zing in interpretation, originated from ignorance of the 
original languages ; for the successful study of which no 
facilities were afforded; or, from the study of which, if 
the requisite facilities were afforded, they were deterred 
by a dread of the labour necessarily incurred in attaining 
te 2 thorough understanding of these languages: he will 
find, also, that those who possessed this requisite . know- 
ledge, were never desirous of employing that other me- 
thod. The philosophical interpretation, therefore, and 
the allegorical, may be referred to the same cause. “For- 
merliy,”’ says Jerome, in the preface to his Commentary 
upon Obadian, * Zinterpreted the prophet Obadiah alle- 
gorically, through ignorance of history.”’ In the same 
manner, ignoyance of the Greek and Hebrew, has led 
most others also to the allegorizing, and all, to the philo- 
sophizing method. All these things clearly evince that 
the philosophical mode of interpretation cannot, in any 
view of it, be approved. But we must pass on to other 
things of more importance. Before we proceed, however, 
to the particular consideration of these, we must explain, 
more definitely, what we understand by this method. 

We have not, then, undertaken this discussion agains’ 
all those indiscriminately, who abuse philosophy in inter- 
preting the inspired writings. We have nothing to do 
with those, who torture the passages which treat clearly 
and expressly of the most sacred mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion, until they seem to be brought down toa 
level with the capacity of human wsidom, and nothing 
mysterious be left ; or, by a violent mode of interpreta- 
tion, refer the miracles to natural causes, or explain them 
after the manner of natural effects ; or, in some other such 
way, pervert the sacréd Scriptures. ' These deserve im- 
prisonment and bonds, rather than a serious refutation ;— 
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especially as they have already been frequently refuted and 
exposed, by the most learned theologians. It is not my 
design, to contend with the madness of the impious, but 
to correct the errors of the inexperienced and unskilful; 
for the former deserve our contempt, the latter our pity. 
We have, accordingly, to deal, in the first place, with those, 
who abuse philosophy in in‘erpretation, but without impi- 
ety ; and then, with those who abuse the truths themselves 
of religion, but, generally, without any serious harm. 
Such, then, are the persons, whom we specially intend 
to oppose, as philosophizing in the interpretation of the 
sacred writings. They err, however, in various ways. 
In the first place, and principally, in determining the force 
of detached words; which is a very important branch of 
the business of interpretation. For, accustomed, as they 
are, to the notions prevalent in the schools ef philosophy, 
with which they are particularly conversant, and these 
same notions forthwith suggesting themselves, whenever 
the original, or a version, or their dictionaries present a 
word, to which some signifieation or other has been at- 
tached by their teacher ; it so happens, that they attach to 
the word under consideration, this same meaning, which is 
frequently entirely foreign from the intention of the inspi- 
red writer. This abuse has prevailed extensively, and has 
proved a stumbling block to interpreters in every age. It 
is well known, that very many expositors among the 
Greeks attached to the words of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, at one time, the Platonic notions, at another, the Aris- 
totelian, and at another, the Stoical, which gave birth to 
expositions, at variance with the design of the sacred 
writers, and frequently in direct contradiction to revealed 
truth. As many writers, however, have already abun- 
dantly discussed this part of the subject, I shall forbear 
to enlarge. ‘This abuse, it must be acknowledged, has not 
been cenfined to professed philosophers. Others also, who 
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have not proceeded from the schools, deceived sometimes 
by the resemblance of words, have been led to attach phi- 
losophical notions to passages which utterly forbid them. 
Of this description is the Scholion of Oecumenius, upon 
Heb, xi. 1., where faith is styled by Paul inderacw éamgo- 
vevav the substance of things hoped for. The word 
taécrase having been in vogue among the ancient philoso- 
phers in the sense of essence or substance (icin), Paul em- 
ploys it, in this same sense, in the first chapter. This 
commentator, however, adopts the same signification, in 
the passage above cited; and then indulges in smart specu- 
lations, which, to my astonishment, meet the approbation 
of Beza. Among the commentators of the Latin Church, 
owing to their ignorance of the Greek as well! as of the 
Hebrew, the evil was still more aggravated ; especially 
in the age of the schoolmen, who crammed every thing 
with the notions of their philosophy, Afterwards, upon 
the revival of the study of the aacieut languages, when this 
barbarism was banished, and the thick darkness, which 
hung around the preceding ages, was dispelled, this evil 
was the first to be remedied. But when the ardour of 
these philological studies was again cooled by the predom- 
inance of sloth,—an ardour which, at the present day, 
is almost extinguished, because the inexperienced are in- 
duced to believe, that the knowledge cf things is of more 
importance and advantage than the knowledge of words, 
although this knowledge they obtain is generally little 
else but words,—this evil again returned, and spread far 
and wide. Sv that, from what we now hear and read, we 
should be led to conclude, that the inspired writers specu- 
lated as if they came from the interior of the Wolfian, or 
some other such school of philosophy ; inasmuch as some 
have arisen who endeavour, in entire treatises and essays, 
to obscure (I had wished to say, elucidate,) the words of 
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the apostles, from the instructions of their philosophical 
teachers. 

Among the Greeks, indeed, this error was chiefly occa- 
sioned by their ignorance of the Hebrew, and of the me- 
thod of ascertaining the sense of the words, by a compari- 
son of the Alexandrine version with the Hebrew text; to 
which subject I have alluded already. Still, I am disposed 
to think, with Vitringa,* the Commentator already cited, 
that they might have compassed this object, although igno- 
rant of Hebrew, by a comparison of this Greek version 
with others,—with that of Aquila, for example, and Sym- 
machus ; the former of whom had furnished a strictly lite- 
ral Greek translation of the Hebrew text ; -so much so, 
that he is cited, by some of the ancients, under the name 
of Hebrew verity ; the latter had aimed to preserve the 
purity of the Greek idiom: as we find, in either case, from 
their exceedingly precious remains. Coneerning this mode 
of comparison, however, we shall treat more at large in 
another place. If that scholiast, (to keep to our former 
example,) after consulting the Alexandrine version, had 
been aware, that the term imésracs is used where, in the 
Hebrew, we find the word nonin, and such words as, in 
other places, are rendered by the Greek terms irouovy, daex- 
Soy, and the like, which denote a patient and constant 
expectation of things hoped for ; and also, if he had con- 
sulted the Hexapla, in Ps. xxxix. 7., where the Alexan- 
drine version translates the word, A DMF by drove}, and 
had found that Aquila has xagadoxia, and Symmachus, dva- 
yon, he might easily have avoided those subtilties ;, espe- 
cially, if he had considered, that the verb igicracSos, from 
which irsordais is derived, is used, by the Greek writers, 
to denote, fo have a clear, confident persuasion, in which 
sense, not yet noticed by the lexicons, it frequently occurs 


* Praef, ad Comment. in Esa. p. 5. 
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in Diodorus Siculus, as in I. 6. 11. 12, &c. The Latins, 
also, might have avoided, in the same manner, the like 
speculations ; and so may the commentators of our own 
day, although the former could do it more easily, inasmuch 
vas they possessed the Hexapla entire. 

_ In fine, it behooved them all to consider, in the first 
place, that languages do not so correspond, as to have all 
the words in any one, in the Greek, for example, converti- 
ble into corresponding and precisely equivalent. terms in 
the Latin ; which subject has been treated at large by Le 
Clere, in his .4rs Crifica,—a writer, however, who should 
be read with caution. In the next place, they should have 
considered, that a great difference obtains between the re- 
fined notions of philosophers, and the plainer notions of 
popular writers, which cannot be tested by the refinements 
of philosophy. It should also have been particularly attend- 
ed to, that the inspired writers have employed some words, 
drawn, indeed, from the common usage, but in a peculiar 
signification; which signification is to be ascertained by a 
diligent comparison of various passages and examples, To 
this class belongs the word sigc faith. Even the Greek 
Jews themselves have erred in their acceptation of this term, 
estimating its meaning fromits use among the Greek wri- 
ters. and thus converting the faith which is the instrument 
-of salvation, into that virtue which is enjoined by the Mo- 
saical law, which is attainable even by the human powers. 
Philo, for example, lauds faith exceedingly, and places it 
above every other virtue ; in the sense, however, just now 
specified.* Let all, then, who aim to be successful inter- 
preters of the inspired volume, carefully guard against this 
mistake, not consulting philosophers, for the purpose of 
determining the sense of words, but the usage of speech of 


* Quis heres rerum div.}. p. 485. 486. Ed. Lond. and deAbrahamne 
IT. p. 39. 
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the original languages, and of each particular writer. . In 
order to acquire the knowledge of this usage, in the right 
and legitimate way, they must attend upon the instructions 
of grammarians. 

Another mode of philosophizing in interpretation, akin 
to the former, is when the sense of the words is exacted 
according to the sublilty of logicians and metaphyst- 
cians. Nothing can be said or imagined, more absurd. 
In other writings, both Greek and Latin, this mode of pro- 
ceeding has been already rejected, under such circumstances, 
that, if any ore, at the present day, should desire to exa- 
mine and interpret the words of any historian, orator, or 
poet, Greek or Latin, with reference to this logical and me- 
taphysical refinement, he would become the laughing stock 
of all intelligent scholars. All these classes of writers, 
and such as write, not for philosophers, but for all alike, — 
of which description are those, especially, who labour te 
instruct the human race, even the lowest grade of society, 
in the knowledge of divine things,—not only disregard this 
philosophical subtilty, in their ordinary language, but pur- 
posely avoid it in their words and sentences. If this be 
not the case ;_ but if, either from ostentation of learning, 
or from want of experience, they employ the notions and 
forms of speech peculiar to the schools of philosophy; they 
err, most egregiously, through ignorance and unskiltulness, 
and are deservedly laughed at. Of this circumstance, these 
do not seem to be sufficiently aware, who, at the present 
day, in discourses addressed to the populace on divine sub- 
jects, make use of strange words, and forms, invented, I 
shall not say how felicitously, some day or two since, by 
philosophers ; to be tolerated, perhaps in the schools, but 
wholly unintelligible to those who have not heard the same 
philosophers, or become acquainted with them by reading. 
If this be so, are not those proceeding upon a most objec- 
tiouable plan, at variance with the design of the inspired 
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writers, and subversive of the common good, who, in in- 
terpreting those books, aim at a logical and metaphysical 
refinenent. For the writers neither came forth from the 
schools of philosophy, accustomed to employ their words 
and forms and sentences, adapted to the subtilty which 
there obtains ; nor were they engaged in instructing philo- 
sophers, but the illiterate multitude, utterly incapable of 
this niceness and accuracy of thought. Still, this objec- 
tionable course has been pursued, in every age, and is 
adopted, at the present day, particularly by those who 
foolishly suffer themselves to be persuaded, that by means 
of a knowledge of things, derived from philosophy, and 
without any considerable amount of knowledge of lan- 
guages, and assiduous exercise in interpretation under the 
guidaace of grammatical principles, they may acquire the 
reputation of interpreters, and, in general, of good theolo- 
gians : whenthe thing itself and experience clearly teaches, 
that the former proficiency, unless preceded by the latter, 
has never availed, and has proved, for the most part, a hin- 
derance and a stumbling-block. Nor can this faulty mode 
of proceeding be avoided, except by those, who devote a 
very considerable portion of time to the study of the genius 
of the original languages, and to the reading of the origi- 
nals themselves; especially as it has, in the estimation of 
some vain minds, a certain delusive charm thrown around 
it, from the show of acumen and refinement, which some 
men of extraordinary stupidity, are pleased to denominate 
solidity. For, this mode is sometimes adopted, even by 
those, who are not chargeable with the ignorance and error 
alluded to above, from a desire to detect some peculiar em- 
phasis, which, when discovered, they think will add some- 
what of dignity to the inspired writers ; in which respect, 
all those are apt to expose themselves to ridicule, who in- 
terpret from things rather than froma thorough knowledge 
ef the usage of speech. But let us adduce a few exampless 
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drawn, principally, from the more ancient commentators, © 


whom we may reprehend with impunity ; although we are 
well aware, that more objectionable ana even sillier things 
have been said and written by the moderns. In 1. Cor 
vii. 31., Paul has this expression ragaya yap 7) tyypa +% 
noone roits for the fushion of this world passeth away. 
The phrase 70 oyjuor2 xious might easily have'been regarded 
as a periphrasis for 0 xécuos,(a mode of circumlocution com- 
mon among the Greeks, but which has frequently deceived 
interpreters, ) especially upon acomparison of the passage 
in 1 John il. 17. 6 xéoyos wapiysrou the world passeth away. 
But Theophylact discovers a more exquisite and subtile 
meaning. ‘he phrase oyjua 3 xisus, according to him, is 
employed, because this world possesses nothing solid, but 
presents only the vain show of good and evil things, all of 
which fade and pass away, &e. Again, it has been made a 
question, how the words of Micah, coneerning the town of 
Bethlehem, are to be reconciled with the Greek words in 
Matthew ii. 6.; inasmuch as the latter styles it the least, 
the former, not the least ; so, at all events, the versions 
have it. I have not time to enumerate all the opinions. 
Dannhauer, however, a learned theologian, and bred 
amongst metaphysicians, as may easily be conjectured by 
any one who reads his writings, advances, in his Idea Bont 
Int. et Malit Calumniatoris, p, 93., a book replete with 
valuable observations and precepts, the following as the 
most satisfactory explanation, that this town was styled by 
the prophet ¢ie least, having regard to its mode of exist- 
ence, which, is manifest, says he, from the addition of the 
term nin, which denotes in the mode of its exist- 
ence; but by the Scribes it was called the greates?, in re- 
gard to its d gnity, because it was to be the birth-place of 
the Messiah. These are mere metaphysical subtilties, 
vain and unsatisfactory, as is correctly observed by Theod. 
Hackspan, when remarking upon this interpretation, —a 
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theologian of former days, remarkably versed in the true 
t method of interpretation, adding wisely,* He /oses his labour, 
2g and, indeed, runs much hazard of inventing many 
s things false or ridiculous, or, at least, impertinent, who 
a demands from srammarians, a metaphysical subtility, 
. which has never been conceded to them.  Into- simi- 
Z lar trifling, the Greek theologians have fallen, in interpret- } 
ing the phrase dprog émsacwg datly bread, which was so de- 
signated, as they supposed, because it pertained to the écia 
essence or substance of the mind or body, or supported it ; 
as if, in the ordinary and popular manner of speaking, the 
term ésic. was ever employed in such a sense.* Again, the 
distinction which Augustine makes between dwaywy4 and 
éxxrnoia, is, like many others, a curious one. He asks 
why the Apostles never use the term ouvwywy4 for the as- 
semblies of Christains, but always éxxAnsia, which, however, 
he might easily have found not to be the fact, if he had 
ever read the Greek text. He answers, ‘‘that the assembly ‘ 
of the Jews was called swaywy7, that is, congregation, be- 
cause cattle were wont to be congregated; and rightly, 
indeed, forthe term greges herds, is properly applied to 
_ them; but the assembly of christians was ealled éixxrncio, 
that is, convocation, because this term is more properly 
applied to rational beings.””* Here, I suppose, some will 
smile, who, themselves, from the version of Luther, as 
Augustine from the Latin, failing to consult or to under- 
stand the original, have frequently brought forward simi- 
lar conceits. 
The third method of philosophizing is, when they employ 
‘ 
* Miscell. Sacr. p. 36. compare also p. 13. 
* See passages from the Iathers in Casaubon Adv. Daron. 
Exerc. xvi. 39. 
+ See for example Comment. in Psalm Ixxxi. Vol. vil. Opp. p. 
906. ed. Frob. 
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a meagre logical analysis of the ideas and propositions ; 
which they insist to be necessary for eliciting the true sense 
with certainty, boasting themselves also to be the masters 
of this method. Whereas, in the first place, it is rarely 
necessary ; and, in the next place, when not accompanied 
with a competent knowledge of the original languages, is 
empty and ridiculous. I shall say nothing of the commen- 
taries of former ages, whic!: afford many examples of such 
laboured analyses, and which, for this very reason, have 
already been sent forth from the hands of the learned. In 
our own day, philosophers have arisen, who recommend 
this same method, “Jt is gf vast importance,” 
of them, ‘‘to reason. about sucred things, from genu- 
ine prineiples. I call genuine principles, such as are 
inherent in the scriptures themselves, not derived from 
without, as interpreters are wont todo. It is no won- 
der, then, that they should attach vague and indeter- 
minate notions to the words of the Scriptures, each one 
attributing what sense he thinks best.’? Such are his 
views of this subject. ‘* We present, accordingly,”’ he 
continues, “examples of th: proper mode of interpre- 
ting the Sacred Scriptures, that it may appear how 
much those persons stand in their own light, who are 
desirous of labouring successfully in interpreting the 
same, and yet contemptuously despise the aid which they 
might receive from philosophy.”? What will the man 
produce worthy of such magnificent boasting ? He under- - 
takes, for example, to investigate what sense is to be at- 
tached to the words of Paul, when, in the commencement 
of the Epistle to the Romans, he styles himself a servant 
of Christ. And now, listen, I pray, all you who are de- 
sirous of learning how the sense of words in the inspired 


says one 


writings, is to be discovered. The exposition is passing 
shrewd: ‘* The apostle,”’ says he, “does not inform us 
in what sense he understands the word servant (Ser- 
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vus); for we find there no definition of the term.’ See, 
now, what those can accomplish, who maintain that Paul 
had been a disciple of the philosophers of Tarsus. 
‘Wherefore, if the writer wished to be understood by 
the Romans, he could have intended the term servant 
to be understood in no other sense than what obtained 
among them. dnd this notion of the term servant, 
which obtained among the Romans, was that which 
occurs in the Justinian code; inusmuch as the Ruman 
laws speaks of servants, such as the Romans used.” 
Wo, then, to Paul, if he understood the word in a 
different sense, ‘*Wherefore, that idea ts to be attached 
to the word servant, as applied to Paul, which obtains in 
the Roman law.’ And thus he follows out his explica- 
tion. Is not this egregious trifling? The good man seems 
to have cast his eye upon the commencement of this soli- 
tary epistle alone. He manifests, besides, an ignorance of 
the fact, that those Romans to whom the epistle was ad- 
dressed, consisted, for the most part, of Jews and Jewish 
proselytes, in writing to whom, the apostle might readi- 
ly annex a Hebrew sense to Greek words ; as he has, in 
fact, done, throughout the whole epistle. And, in the 
next place, he was not aware, that the usage of speech 
permitted, in prefatory portions of the epistles, the apos- 
tolical epistles especially, terms of dignity to be used, ra- 
ther than expressions of modesty, in order that authority 


might be secured to the writer,—a fact abundantly mani- 


fest from the introduction to the epistle to the Galatians. 
How much better, therefore, and compendious, is the ex- 
position of the grammarian, that, according to the Hebrew 
usage, those are styled servants of royal personages, whom 
we, at the present day, designate by the most honourable 
appellation of ministers; that it is frequently a term of 
dignity; and that, in the Old Testament, Moses is styled, 
in the same sense, a servant of God, as is observed by 
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Masius, an interpreter of the first rank, when commenting 
upon Jos. i. 1.; and that Paul, also, is‘here denominated 
a servant of Christ, on account of his venerable apostoli- 
cal office. I might cite many more such specimens of in- 
terpretation, from this same author. Nevertheless, on a 
certain occasion, having despatched an analysis of this kind, 
he makes his empty boast, in the first place, that he whe 
shall have known how to apply, with skill, (as in the ex- 
ample, I suppose, just cited,) the principles of philosophy, 
in interpreting the sacred Scriptures, will be able to satisfy 
himself that he has elicited the genuine sense (we have 
just seen, forsooth, a specimen of this); and, in the next 
place, that the interpretation, thus pursued, penetrates 
more deeply into the verv core of the thing (he plays the 
mischief, indeed, with the core of the Scriptures,) than 
is usually done, &e. Nor, indeed, is this folly peculiar to 
one class of philosophers alone ; but all, in proportion as 
they are,“or wish to be esteemed, the most ingenious, are 
especially devoted to it.. So that, aceording to the Latin 
proverb, they excite waves in a porringer: in other words, 
those passages, which might have been explained briefly, 
clearly, and satisfactcrily, upon grammatical principles, as 
an endless number of passages of the Greek and Latin au- 
thors have been explained, they so involve in the mazes 
and obscurity of logical subtilty, that it becomes more dif- 
ficult for an interpreter to understand their explication, 
than the thing itself which is attempted to be explained. 
Of this kind, I have met with two remarkable specimens 
in the Dialectica of Adolp. Fr. Hofmann, p. 1146., upon 
the reading of whieh, I was forced to exclaim diss wor Aexd- 
vy bring me the basin. 

I do not consider it necessary, to animadvert upon those 
also, who find in the sacred Scriptures all the dogmas of 
their own sect. For they fall, of course, under our, general 
reprehension, from this circumstance, that they annex to 
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the words of the sacred books, the senses suggested by the 
instructions of their several masters, derived generally, 
from a vernacular version, or from some three-penny vo- 
eabulary. Nor, is it necessary, to spend much time in 
exposing the folly of those, who make use of uncertain 
opinions, which they denominate hypotheses, in investi- 
gating the sense of the words; which many have done, for 
example, in explaining the words jin relation to Sarah, 
found in the epistle to the Hebrews, vi. 11. divayuy 2du@ev 
sig xalaSoriy onéguascs, Where, according to these hypotheti-— 
cal interpreters, the phrase xala@odj origuarog is to he 
understood of the female seed, by whose commixture with 
that of the male, according to the philosophers, the off 
spring is generated. For, this is altogether. hypothetical ; 
or, I might rather say, false. Nor, is it to be credited, 
that Paul would have accommodated his forms of speech 
to these notions, even if they had been true, as Grotius, 
Caloy, and others, have observed. In fact, the word xal- 
a0r7, in the phrase xa7a/30r4 orépu.cclos, imports the same as 
it does in the phrase xalaS8or7j xicus the beginning of the 
world, or the Creation.. Josephus,* also, uses the ex- 
pression xala80r7 worgus ; Clemens,t xalaGory ordceus ; and 


_ the Greek physicians, xaJa@oA% rvpe72, which the Latins de- 


nominate accessio, and initium febris, the fit, commence- 
ment of a fever, paroxysm. Accordingly, xalaParrew 
¢réoua will denote the same as the Latin fundare dom- 
um, or familiam,as Drachenborch ¢ has proved, by many 
examples ; and this takes, place when an offspring is ob- 
tained, especially a male offspring and a first born, on 
which rests the hope of a seed: so that xalaSory oréguctog 
will denote either the procreation of offspring, or the found- 
ing ofa family and house, from which the Messiah was 
to come. I shall dwell, therefore, only upon that mode of 
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interpretation, which makes it a principal part of the busi- 
ness of the interpreter, tosearch out subtile arguments 
from philosophy, by means of which, he may pour light, 
forsooth, upon the expressions of Christ and the aposties: 
or, as they express themselves, declare the connexion of 
the predicate with the subject, by an analysis of the propo- 
sition, into the principles either of rcason alone, or of 
reason and revelation. There fell into my hands, by some 
accident, the notes of a certain rector in a school of some 
repute, in which, by means of this art, among. others, he 
had vitiated the fifth chapter of Matthew. For, from the 
very outset, having explained the blesseduess there spoken 
of, from the leaves of some philosophical compend, he had 
undertaken to show, by the aid of demonstrations, more 
keen and delicate than even the beards upon the wheat, 
and drawn from the first principles of unerring reason, in 
what manner the notion of this blessedness was determined 
by ideas of the subjects, or by the subjective notions ; as 
if the words of our consummately wise Saviour could not 
otherwise be received, or as if the divine authority were 
not of more avail than any metaphysical demonstration. 
Some, however, have even given to the public such specu- 
lations as these, which impede, rather than advance, the 
understanding of the sacred books; especially if they do 
not rest upon the legitimate interpretation of the words, 
which is generally neglected in these abstract demonstra- 
tions. Whence it frequently happens to the demonstra- 
tors, as it did to those keen philosophers in Plutarch, who, 
upon some figs being brought forward to the repast, among 
which they discovered some locks-of wool, began, forth- 
with, to dispute, with great acuteness, and to inquire into 
the manner and the cause of the growth of locks of wool 
amongst the figs; until, after a very protracted and keen 
discussion, a servant entered and informed them by what 
accident the wool had adhered to the figs: and thus, to the 
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great mortification of the fools, put an end to the idle dis« 


pute. These are the cunningty devised fables, (cscopsud- 


voi 030) the skz/fully invented arguments, which Peter 
declares. he had not followed, in proving the majesty and 
dignity of Christ ; from which, also, it becomes the good 
and prudent interpreter to abstain. It is quite sufficient, 
if he simply understands the mind of the inspired writers, 
as those understood it, to whom they originally wrote. I 
think it is Gregory Nazianzen who says, it does not become 
us to dispute inzeniously, and with logical art, but to 
be thoroughly versed in divine things. And, indeed, the 
Holy Spirit does not assert his power over the minds of 
men, in bringing them to the faith, and conforming them 
to holiness, by means of exquisite arguments, excogitated 
in the human brain, but by means of the sense and mean- 
ing of his own words. Enough has been said upon that 
mode of interpretation which abuses philosophical subtilty. 
Let 1s now add a few words concerning the other mode, 
(a more tolerable one, indeed, because it is comparatively 
harmless; but, still, not altogether worthy of approbation,) 
which misapplies theological truth itself, and thus is en- 
gaged in philosophizing, in a certain sense, about the words 
of the inspired writers, rather than in rightly discharging 
the office of an interpreter. 

The number is, and always has been, very limited, of 
those who are as familiar with the diction of the New Tes- 
tament, as we have shown, in the discussion on the diffi- 
eulties attending the interpretation of the New Testa- 


“ment, every one should be, who seeks to attain a compe- 


tent ability in the discharge of this duty. For, I have 
been taught by observation and experience, that such only, 
as have careful!y perused the Alexandrine Version, and 
have compared it, on the one hand, with the Hebrew text, 
and on the other, with the remains of Aquila. Symmachus 
and Theodotion, connecting with this, the reading also of 
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Philo and Josephus, are very successful in this business ; 
to say nothing of other qualifications, necessary for attain- 
ing to a competent knowledge of the diction of the New 
Testament. Most persons either do not possess the means, 
which would enable them to procure, for themselves, 
this apparatus of books; or else are destitute of that fami- 
_liarity with Greek letters, which would qualify them to 
make a right use of such books, and to engage, rightly, in 
the comparison above alluded to; or, finally, have not the 
leisure from necessary avoeations, which suffices for that 
labour. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that few 
have been found, during all ages, who have been sufficient- 
ly equipped for the business of interpretation. But, hav- 
ing, notwithstanding this incompetency, assumed the office 
of interpreting, they adopt, as a substitute for the proper 
knowledge and ability, the knowledge of sacred things de- 
rived from perspicuous passages, and from the systems of 
theologians, and, sometimes, even of philosephers ; and 
having formed an acquaintance, in some sort, with words, 
from the lexicons in common use, and from vernacular 
versions, especially from the Vulgate, they commence, 
with this apparatus, the interpretation of the more difficult 
passages, sometimes with success, but frequently with 
utter failure. Accordingly, so great a number of false, or 
rather, inaccurate, interpretations, has come into vogue, 
that if any one, after the example of Amama Sixtinus, 
‘were desirous of composing an 4ntibarbarus Biblicus, for 
the purpose of collecting and refuting such errors, in the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament, as he collected and refu- 
ted, in the interpretation of a great part of the Old, he might 
easily fill a massive volume. Let us however cite a few ex- 
amples, confining ourselves to the Epistle to the Romans 
alone; from which, it will be obvious to any one, that if 
these learned commentators had been more diligent and 
accurate in learning and applying the grammatical art, they 
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would have been less entangled with difficulties ; and cer- 
tain controversies would never have existed. For expe- 
rience has convinced me, that apparently trifling gramma- 
tical observations, are sometimes of incalculable service ; 
and that, when these are not readily and seasonably applied, 
great difficulties oceur, uf which fact I have many examples 
in store, which shall be produced in a more convenient place. 

In the portion which oecurs in ch. vil. 14. 6 vous aveus, 
parinos eyo) 8 cagxsxos the daw is spirituai but 1 am carnal, 
some are wont to philosophize exceedingly upon the attri- 
bute of the law «veyarmis, and to insist, that the law is 
thus styled, because it proceeds from God who is a Spirit ; 
because it demands spiritual, and not merely an external, 
obedience; because it ought to render us spiritual; &c. 
All these explications have arisen from a metaphysical 
treatment of the corresponding word in the Vulgate, and 
could not, possibly, have entered into the niinds of those 
to whom Paul wrote. ihese expositers should have 
known, thatthe Hebrews were accustomed to attach to the 


‘word [747 the signification of perfection, excellence, 


strength, efficiency ; and to the word vo, the notion 
of imperfection, weakness, by a very apt and beautiful 
metaphor: See Is. xxxi. 3. Now the Egyptians are 
men, and not God, and their horses, flesh, and not 
spirit ; not to speak of other passages to the same eflect. 
Hence the Jews who used the Greek language, when they 
translated the word f1" by svsiya, attached the: same 
meaning to this latter word. The Gospel, for instance, is 
denominated «véiya spirit, because of its power to confer 
salvation; while the law is styled cigé flesh, because it 
can neither confer salvation, nor render men holy In 
1 Cor. iii. 1., tyros in Christian doctrine and experience, 
are called gaguxol; those more advanced, sveupario. So 
that, the law is styled, in the passage under consideration, 
aveyparmes, on account of the perfection and excellence 
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of its precepts, and for no other reason, as the context 
clearly proves. Paul, on the contrary, styles himself cazxsmis, 
on account of his inability to observe the Jaw, from the influ- 
ence of the natural corruption under which he laboured, 
which prevented his ever acquiring sufficient moral strength 
to satisfy the perfection of the law by a perfect holiness. 
Is not such an explication more easy and clear, than those 
just adverted to, and other hallucinations, which are ad- 
vanced by some, concerning Paul, in relation to his carnal 
nature? 

In ch. vill. 15., we have the following words, # 
Gi xeafousv "ABBE 6 marng whereby we cry Abba, Father. It 
has been asked, why a Syriac word and a Greek one 
are here used conjointly? The difficulty could easily 
have been solved, grammatically, by saying, that 6 rarng 
is a translation of the other word, the connecting words 
6 éerw being omitted, which are, on some occasions, intro- 
duced, though not on all: see Acts xili, 8., on which pas- 
sage, consult Drusius and Grotius. But a more sagacious, 
exquisite, and silly explication was discovered. ‘This form 
of expression, it is said, was adopted, in, order to show, 
that the Jews and the Greeks were permitted to call God 
Father, as Augustine explains it, in his remarks upon Ps. 
Iixxxvii. (Opp. T. viii. p. 878); or, because it is the prac- 
tice of those, who solicit any thing affectionately from ano- 
ther, to employ repetition; which latter solution meets 
the approbation of Grotius. That there is nothing in all 
this, might easily be shown. We shall decline, here, say- 
ing any thing about the words xAnris, xAjoK, mpodecs, apiy- 
vwdis, and others in this same chapter, in elucidating which, 
more regard has been had, in general, to versions, than to 
the Hebrew usage of speech in respect to the original 
words, which those were intended to express ; from which 
circumstance, have proceeded difficulties and controversies, 
which even now disturb the peace of theologians. 
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The words which occur in the 11 vs. of the ix. ch. te 
hua’ sxdoyiv wpodedig wévr, have also perplexed interpreters. 
For, finding the term é&Aoyn expressed, in the dictionaries, 
by the word electio, and rgs3esx, by propositum ; and be- 
ing aware, that propositum secunduin electionem decree 
according to election, could not be understood, nor recon- 
ciled with their system of doctrine; they resorted to the 
figure hypullage, as if the thing intended to be expressed 
were 4 xara xedSeaw éxdoyn the election according to the de- 
cree. The interpretation of Grotius 1s equally harsh, diber- 
tas inrebus quae ad praelationem pertinent freedom in 
things pertaining to preference or election, which ren- 
dering the Greek construction forbids. Without regarding 
such modes of explication, the force of the words might 
have been more successfully ascertained. For, in the first 
place, xpoSecis is equivalent to 3éAnua as in 2 Maec. iii. 8, 
denoting good will, kind regard, beneficent mind, or, in 
one word kindness, benignity ; in which sense Anne 
frequently occurs, answering to the Hebrew {)¥" and 
jon, as in Rom. i. 10. TgéSecig is clearly used, in 2 Tim. 
1. 10., to denote gratuitous fuvour, benignity, grace, for, 
it is there opposed to works épyos, which do not make void 
the purposes of God, but annul his free grace and the gra- 
tuitousness of the divine goodness. Moreover, éxdoyx, in 
the sense of free wil/, choice, is the foundation, or source, 
or original principle, of liberty ; where it exists, liberty is 
also found; accordingly, it is used to denote liberty or 
freedomin choice, according to the idiom of the Hebrews, 
who were unable, or unaccustomed, I believe, to express 
liberty in acting, especially in acts of beneficence, but by 
the word “AQ. Exhoyn, therefore, is liberty. The 
phrase xas’ éxdoynv, which intervenes between the article 
and the substantive, takes the force of an adjective, accord- 
ing to the usage of the Greeks. In Polybius of xa éxdoyny 
avoess are chosen men. In this very epistle, below, ch. x., 
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Siros xas’ exiyvudw a wise and intelligent zeal. So also 
in ch. Xi. oj xara quaw xAdda the natural branches, &c. So 
that, the sense of the passage is this, but that the kind- 
ness of God might be unhesitatingly regarded as free ; 
or, that the free gruce of God might remain unimpeach- 
ed and acknowledged ; which sense accords, most evident- 
ly, with the drift of the discourse of Paul. 

I shall adduce one more example, from the 18. vs. of the 
same chapter, ovv dei, Gv SéAsi, dv 3 SéAe1, oxAnpéver. I shall 
not rehearse the violent interpretations, which have been 
given, of this passage, by eur own theologians as well as 
others. The verb cxdnpivev, they rendered indurare (to 


harden), the signification of which term, had been settled, 


and defined in their theologicalcompends. A discussion,ac- 
cordingly, was started, how God could be said, in consis- 
tency with his goodness and justice to harden men. But, 
in this passage, there is no allusion to that hardening 
which theologians speak of in their systems. The fact is 
simply this: It is manifest, in the first place, from vs. 25., 
where we have the term jyaryuévqv that ZAsciv, by a Hebra- 
ism, denotes fo love, to bestow kindness wpon, since, in 
Hosea, the Hebrew word is properly to be translated 4Asy- 
wévnv, and the whole discourse of the prophet shows, that he 
speaks of the universal regard and care of God for the Is 
raelites. If this be settled, it follows, even from the na- 


ture of the opposition, that cxAngivew denotes not to love, 


not to care for, not to bestow kindness upon, (in the same 
sense as the word occurs a little before, in vs. 13, fo esteem 
less, to slight,) and hence, to treat more harshly, by 
sending want, and servitude, and other calamities. But 
this is also clear, from a comparison of the word oxdngivew, 
with the Hebrew mepn, to which it corresponds. I 
have read, somewhere, a remark of Kimchi, that it is spo- 
ken also of God, when he conceals from some men his 
counsels, which he reveals to others whom he loves, But. 
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it is abundantly manifest, from Job xxxix. 16, that it de- 
notes ¢o treal harshly, not to regard with kindness, for 
it is there spoken of the ostrich, who does not nourish and 
cherish her young, as other birds are wont to do. The 
Septuagint translates it drecxAjguve ra réxva ads7s she neglects 
her young. Withsthis explication, every thing is easy 
and plain. God bestows his favours, at his pleasure ; he 
bestows them, on whom he will, and from whom he will, 
he withholds them. 

From these examples, I think it is plain, (as might be 
shown from other examples also, without number,) that 
the method of discovering the true sense of the sacred 
books, and of defending the truth against the assaults of 
adversaries, by means of a correct knowledge of the origi- 
nal languages, is both more expeditious and more satisfac- 
tory, than that, which promises the same by means of doc- 
trinal systems and metaphysical principles. 

And now, although what we have said, concerning this 
whole method of philosophizing in interpretation, without 
the aid which grammatical studies proffer, is calculated to 
evince its folly; still, I wish to add a few remarks, upon 

- the subject in general, if, perhaps, we may thus be enabled 
to withdraw from the pursuit of this method, those youth 
who are devoted to sacred letters, and excite them to the 
study of languages. 

And, first of all, it is much to the prejudice of this me- 
thod, that the history of every age teaches, that barbarism, 
and corruption of sacred things, both came into existence 
and vanished with it; while, by the method which we ad- ° 
vocate, that is, by the grammatical method, the purity of 
religion has been both restored and preserved. Accord- 
ingly, at the reformation, in which Luther acted so con- 
spicuous a part, nothing was more frequently lauded, nor 
more zealously cultivated, than the study of languages, 
which circumstance, every where gave birth to men, with 
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whom, we find none, at a period when those studies had 
again declined, who will bear even a remote comparison. 
Hence the frequent reprehensions, which occur in the wri- 
tings of Luther, directed against philosophy, or rather, 
against those persons who philosophize in sacred things, 
and, by their empty wisdom, and stupid subtilties, either : 
obscure or pervert the inspired writings. It is also a cir- 
cumstance worthy of commemoration, that some illustrious 
men, richly furnished with the knowledge of philosophy 
and of theological learning, still, in presenting precepts of 
interpretation, recommend the languages and grammatical 
learning, and not the arts with which they themselves were 
most familiar. In which number, Augustine may,be men- 
tioned, who, heing, as is abundantly manifest, ignorant of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages, and well skilled in all 
the other departments of’ learning, nevertheless, attributes 
the highest importance to a knowledge of those languages, 
and to the just comparison of versions, for rightly under- 
standing the sacred books ;* who calls in the aid, however, 
of philosdéphy, for the digesting and reducing to the fashion 
and form of a science, and for discussing and defending, 
those things which have been known by means of a correct 
understanding of the inspired writings, and from no other 
source. It is well enjoined by the masters of the art of 
interpretation, that the sense is to be brought owt of the 
_ sacred books, and not to be brought znéo them, from some 
other quarter. But is not this latter the course pursued by 
‘those, who adopt, in interpretation, the notions derived 
from philosophy ? And is not the former the course of 
those, who inquire, grammatically, what is the usage’ of 
speech of each language, age, and writer respectively ; and 
aim, by the aid of this, to elicit the sense? You subtilize 
admirably, it may be ; you set forth nice definitions, drawn 
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from the instructions of your master. From these you draw 
out, if possible, long series of demonstrations. What if 
some one should arise and say, the words have quite a dif- 
Serent signification ? Will not the whole fabric of your 
subtile demonstrations fall to the ground? This, then, is 
the surest way to phyrrhonism in religion. You do well, 
indeed, to cite arguments from some system of science, ac- 
cording to which, you think the words are thus to be un- 
derstood. Another advances, of another sect, and asserts, 
from his system, that all this is false, and goes to work, in 
the same manner, to establish the contrary. What can you 
say in return? Must you not, of necessity, resort to the 
usage of speech, if you wish to establish any thing certain, 
to which your opponent will be constrained to yield ? 
Wherefore, since, by the goodness of God, we have been 
favoured with the results of the labours of so many distin- 
guished men, from the reformation down to the present 
day, by whom every necessary help has been supplied, for 
the successful study of the original languages, by rightly 
employing which, we are enabled to investigate and disco- 
ver, with ease and certainty, the true sense of the sacred 
writings ; let us gratefully accept and use this assistance, 
afforded in the kind providence of God, and not permit 
things to revert again to a state of barbarism. This must, 
of necessily, be the case, as is rightly concluded by Peri- 
zonius,* if that metaphysical method prevails. ‘¢Z/’? says 
he,“ this study and labour, to understand thoroughly the 
sacred Scriptures, should cease, (and they will, of neces- 
sity cease, the moment the original languages shall be 
buried in ignorance, ) what, then. will remain, but that 
the human mind, which cannot lie altogether idle and 
torpid, will give itself up to metaphysical subtilties, and 
employ itself in madly disputing, with ihegreaiest zeal 
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and industry, about things af no importance; which 

circumstance has proved, in the ages that are past, a 

source of the most grievous calamity to the theological 
community 2’ And, we should be the rather induced to do_ 
this,from this additional consideration, that other advantages 

also are proffered to those who pursue the course here re- 

commended. For, men are sometimes found to labour hard, 

under the guidance of the metaphysical method, when 

something is to be written, and a specimen of their talents 

and learning is to be presented, and to give birth, at length, 

to monstrous and ridiculous productions, which certainly 

can boast of no utility. But, if they pursue the way which 

we have proposed, they will not experience this sterility, 

nor be crowded within such narrow limits. For that field 

is fertile, nor can subjects for writing ever be wanting to 

those who cultivate it; while, at the same time, their pro- 

ductions may, be perused and approved by the learned of 

every sect, and may prove useful in fixing and confirming 

the truths of Christianity. 
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[ Lhe author delivered these discourses, with an inter- 
wal ofa year or more between them severally ; in con- 
sequence of which, he deemed it proper, to recapitulate, 
in this place, the contents of the preceding discourses. 
This recapitulation is omitted in the translation as 
unnecessary. | 


EY, 


* = = * * * Having shown the necessity and excel- 
lence of grammatical interpretation, and having exposed 
the folly of those who philosophize, rather than interpret, 
in expounding the sacred writings ; it now remains for us, 
to speak of the difficulty of this mode of interpretation ; 
—not of that which is common to all books written in lan- 
guages no longer in common use, and especially the more 
ancient languages (of which subject I have already treat- 
ed); but, of that, in particular, which is peculiar to the 
grammatical interpretation of the New Testament. 


oF 


And here we are not without our fears, lest some per- 
sons should say, we are exceeding the bounds of prudence, 
in thus undertaking to lay open and to augment the diffi- 
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culties of this method, which it rather becomes us, by every 
means within our power, to diminish and to, conceal : 


As oft, benign, 
The sapient nurse, when anxious to enforce 
On the pale boy, the wo:1mwood’s bitter draught, 
With luscious honey tints the goblet’s edge, 
Deceiving thus, while yet unus’d to guile, 
His unsuspecting lip; till deep he drinks, 
And gathers vigour from tne venial cheat. * 


We are aware, indeed, that many teachers are accustomed 
to profess, that they have discovered a short and easy way, 
by which they can conduet to knowledge, those who will 
receive them as their guides ; and, with this bait, they allure 
the unwary to their own hurt. But we have always been 
induced to regard these boastful promisers (would I could 
say professors,) as closely resembling those deluded mor- 
tals, who promised to communicate to others the art of 
making gold, while they themselves were suffering from 
the want of nothing so much as that of gold. For our- 
selves, we have always looked upon it as worthy of the 
liberality of a polite scholar, to whet and incite the minds 
of the gifted and studious, by canaidly rehearsing the dif- 
ficulties of learning, rather than, by concealing and deny- 
ing the fact, to detain in the pursuit, the more dull and 
sluggish, who are, however, themselves, sometimes awak- 
ened from their slumbers,.by reficcting upon the difficulty. 
We should much prefer to follow the example of Virtue, 
personified by Prodicus as cited by Xenophon, who ac- 
knowledged the way which she recommended to Hercules, 
to be a long and arduous one; rather than the example of 
Vice, personified by the same writer, who endeavoured to 
deceive Hercules by a delicious preamble of anticipated 
pleasures. 
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In order, however, that the plan of this whole discussion 
may be obvious, we shall present, at the outset, a general 
view, by recounting the several requisites of this mode of in- 
terpretation, in all of which, as we shall show, considera- 
ble difficulties present themselves. These several requisites 
are the following: an accurate and cautious judgment, in 
relation to the various readings ; a keenness and acuteness 
of understanding, by means of which we may discern what 
we comprehend clearly and what we do not, and discover 
the difficulties in the way of a clear understanding ; an ability 
to distinguish between the pure Greek and the Hebrew 
idiom ; a skilful investigation of the sense, in either case, 
by means of the usage of speech and the analogy of lan~ 
guages ; an exaet knowledge of grammatical rules and ob- 
servations, and a diligent examination of every thing by 
them ; a careful discrimination between tropical and pro- 
per diction ; a critical examination of emphases, so as to 
distinguish the true from the false ; and an apposite and 
natural reconciliation of apparent discrepancies: 


Vil. 


An accurate and cautious judgment, in rclation to the 
reading of each passage, occupies the first place. For, as 
Quintilian well enjoins, ‘‘ the emendation of the reading. 
must precede the interpretation.” And this is become 
sitll more necessary, perhaps, at the present day, than it 
was formerly, inasmuch as so many massive volumes of vari- 
ous readings have been published, the reading of so many 
passages has been called in question, and so many conjec- 
tures have been offered, concerning the true reading. ‘This 
judgment constitutes a part of Crificism ; which, as in eve- 
ry other department of science, so also in Grammar, occu- 
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pies the first rank, and is styled, for this reason, by the an- 
cients, yeapparixy dxpSetréen &@ more exact Grammar. 
This part of Grammar, however, is far more difficult than 
the rest, because it demands, not only an accurate know- 
ledge and application of all those parts, upon which it may 
be said to rest, as upon a foundation, but also, many and 
excellent virtues of the mind and heart, without which, it 
is, in fact, and is justly accounted, injudiciousness and 
rashness, rather than criticism. But, as every art con- 
sists of two things, viz. rules and their application, it 
would not be easy to decide, which part of this particular 
art of criticism, so far as it is applicable to the books of the 
New Testament, is the more difficult and perplexed. In 
the first place, in regard to rules, by means of which we ei- 
ther decide concerning each individual portion of the criti- 
eal apparatus, that is, concerning the Greek copies, wheth- 
er manuscript or printed, concerning the ancient versions, 
and concerning the commentaries or testimonies of the 
Fathers, and their authority universally ; or else, direct our 
judgment in the choice of a reading, in particular passages; 
how great the difficulties are, which present themselves in 
this part, must be obvious, to every one, who is not grossly 
ignorant of the writings of the most erudite scholars, down 
to the present day, or who has, himself, at any time, made 
the experiment, with care. Indeed, the nature of the thing 
itself, shows, that the difficulties here are greater than in 
any human writings. For, in proportion as the number 
and variety of manuscript and printed copies, of versions, 
of ancient commentaries, and of other testimonies, in- 
creases, the difficulty also increases, of satisfying, (while 
we endeavour to form rules, pertaining to the variety of 
readings, and drawn from these sources,) not merely the 
unskilful, with whom we have here a great and troublesome 
contention, but even the skilful, intelligent and impartial. 
And it is a still more perplexing task, to furnish rules for 
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the choice of a reading. This is owing, as well to other 
general causes, as, in particular, to the circumstances of the 
case, and the nature of the diction employed by the inspired 


- writers. We have attempted to show, on another occa- 


sion,* that our judgment, in relation to a reading to be 
chosen, is more uncertain, in the case of writers who, al- 
though good writers, are, nevertheless, not tenacious, in 


every particular, of the laws of accurate speech ; than in 


the case of the more ancient Greek and Latin writers, in 
whose age, custom had altered, as yet, nothing of their ex- 
quisite style and manner. Owing to this circumstance, we 
are very frequently unable to decide, in these matters, with 
confidence. How widely the diction of the New - Testa- 
ment departs from those perfect examples of Grecian dic- 
tion, viz.- Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and the like 
has been remarked by Origen, Chrysostom and Jerome, not 
to mention more recent writers; and is perceived, also, by 
all such as are thoroughly acquainted with the Greek, 
Accordingly, some canons of criticism, which we adopt in 
relation to the more ancient, and, in point of style and dic- 
tion, more approved, human books, have been reversed in 
their application to these books ; that canon, for example, 
which we are wont to regard as the most certain ; on the 
authority of which, very many readings, in other books, 
both Greek and Latin, have been settled, viz. that of two 
readings, the one which is the more correct and refined, 
is to be preferred to the one which is the more common, 
and, grammatically speaking, less correct :—a circum- 
stanee which was formerly noticed by Origen and others, 
avho are enumerated at large, by Wetstein (Can. vii.), and 
by Erasmus (on 1 Cor. xy. 51.), with the approbation of 
Joh. Gerhard (Loc. Theol. De resurr. mort. § 117.), and 
after these, lately, by Pfaff and Bengel. 


* Praef. Sueton. p. 13. 
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MALE. 


Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at, that we 
do not possess, as yet, under the head of Canons of Critt- 
cism, any work, relating to various readings in general, and 
their selection, in which, the practical and experienced 
critic will not find many things to be wanting. I shall say 
nothing of the canons of Mastricht, with which, critics are— 
wont to rest satisfied, although they do not deserve to be 
counted among the number of rules; so false, vague, and 
confusedly arranged, are those which pertain to the critical 
apparatus, while those which pertain to the choice of read- 
ings are useless. The late Bengel laboured, with great dili- 
gence and modesty, in this preceptive department. He en- 
deavyoured, in particular, to define, by rules, the use to be 
made of the manuscript copies of the Fathers, and of ver- 
sions ; but this excellent man failed when he came to treat 
of the choice of readings, in the first place, through a ven- 
eration for the Alexandrian Manuscript, in which, he was 
not aware that the Greek context had been, in innumerable 
passages, altered in conformity to the Latin version ; and, 
in the next place, through a disregard of the subject and 
the words, directing us to adhere solely to the rules which 
he had penned concerning the books and their authority ; 
whereas, the antiquity of a reading, without intrinsic good- 
ness, which is to be estimated by a regard to the sense and 
to grammatical precepts, can, or at least ought to, avail 
nothing. What shall I say of Wetstein, who, although he 
aimed to be the first and most powerful in this department, 
ean, by no means, afford satisfaction, I will not say, to the 
unlearned, and, on account of their ignorance, hostile to 
this critical method, but, to the intelligent? For, not to 
mention the paucity of the precepts, and their indistinct 
arrangement, how yague and Minite, and, of course, 
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useless, are the following! The reading which is shown 
to be the more ancient, is, ceteris paribus, preferable. 
The reading presented by the greater number of manu- 
scripts, is, ceteris paribus, preferable. For, this ceteris 
paribus renders the matter obscure and uncertain ; so that, 
what is said amounts merely to this, The reading which is 
the more ancient, and presented by the greater number 
of manuscripts, is sometimes to be preferred, and some- 
Zimes to be rejected. And what can be more futile? 
Again, how bold and presumptuous is the following. No- 
thing forbids us to receive into the text, a reading, dif- 
“Sering from that presented by the printed copies and the 
one commonly received, not only when it can be establish- 
ed by adequate arguments, but also whenit still remains 
a matter of doubt, which of the two is preferable. 
Who does not sec, how great a license is here given, in re- 
gard to the vulgar text, to the caprice or ignorance of every 
one ;—a license which is not at all granted in human wri- 
tings ? 


IX. 


Of all with whom we are acquainted, the scholar who 
has laboured, with the most success, in this department ge- 
erally,* is C. M. Pfaff, atheologian of distinguished learn- 
ing. For, he has not only drawn the distinction between 
the one and the other class of rules, but has furnished. also, 
soundand useful precepts for the choice of readings. Never- 
theless, should any one,who has attained, by exercise, to some 
skill and readiness in decisions of this nature, endeavour 
to reduce these rules to practice, he will find himself some- 
times ata loss. This is owing to the fact, that the precepts 
are sometimes not sufficiently definite ; which quality, how- 
ever, in an especial manner, renders rules, in any case, fit 
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for application. For, it is not universally true, what the 
very first canon sanctions, that The »ading of the more 
ancient manuscripts, or of the majority, is to be pre- 
ferred to that of the more recent, or of the minority. 
For, the later manuscripts have sometimes been derived 
from better copies than the older ones; and particularly 
in these books, of which we are treating, almost all the 
most ancient manuscripts of which, have been modelled 
after the Latin version; and, moreover, in every class of 
writings, it is frequently the case, that the reading of one 
manuscript is rightly preferred to that of all the rest, as 
those are well aware, who have any experience in matters 
of criticism, and have explored, even in one ancient au- 
thor, the sources of every reading. Nor is the following 
rule sufficiently circumscribed: The apologies of the Fu- 
thers, the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and the 
Septuagint version, generally exhibit the true reading ; 
from which, no one, certainly, would venture to decide, 
with confidence, on any passage. Tor, we do not find 
here a sure character of truth, which we may seize upon 
and turn to account in every passage ; but a bare possibili- 
ty, if I may so speak, of discovering the true reading, by 
those methods which, in no case, suffice for acting, judging, 
or deciding. If, indeed, it had “pleased J. D. Michaelis, a 
theologian of the first rank, to undertake and explain this 
whole subject, we should, perhaps, have been put in pos- 
session of a work but little removed from perfection. For, 
in a treatise* which he gave to tne world some seven years 
since, he has discussed, with so much diligence, that part 
of the subject which relates to thé sources of the various 
readings, and to the estimation of the value of the single 
readings ; especially in that portion of the treatise which 
pertains to the manuscripts interpolated from the Latin 
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version, and to the readings of the versions in géneral, and 
particularly to those of the Oriental versions, that he has, 
unquestionably, excelled all these who have preceded him. 
But, as he has not touched upon the other and the more 
difficult preceptive part of this subject, which relates to the 
comparison of the various classes of readings, and to the 
judgment and selection necessary in particular passages, 
from which we might derive assistance in judging of the 
truth of a reading, and in refuting these who are in error, 
the business is not completed, even in this work, although 
a noble one. 


X. 


But, even admitting that this part of the subject were 
so carefully and definitely settled, by written rules, that 
the most competent judges could desire nothing more ; still, 
many and great difficulties would remain, in the application 
of these rules, which is always a more difficult business 
than the formation of the rules themselves. For, these 
rules are still employed in an affair which admits of con- 
jecture, and they do not possess such a necessity, that a 
departure from them is not sometimes to be made, DBe- 
sides, in the exercise of this judgment, we need, also, in 
these sacred writings, as well as in other ancient books, a 
certain natural sagacity, accompanied with honesty and a 
love of truth, together with much reading and practice. 
This same sagacity avails more, in my opinion, than nice 
and subtile rules. How rarely this valuable quality is found, 
and by how few, even when it is met with, it is cherished 
and improved, in the manner I have stated, is known to all. 
How frequently does some preconceived and false notion 
occasion difficulty and trouble ; and, while men are un- 
willing to relinquish this, they are cither blinded in regard 
to matters which are clear, or else resort to quibbles, and 
endeayour, in every way, to accommodate every thing tothat 
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notion ; as we have lately seen in Wetstein, and frequently 
in others. Most men are also inconsistent with themselves, 
rejecting, in particular passages, what they had approved 
in their general rules; or rejecting, in their general rules, 
what they adopt in many particular passages. From all 
these considerations, and from many others which might 
be mentioned, our position is established, that, in no other 
book is it so difficult to judge accurately concerning the 
readings, as in these inspired writings. 


XI. 


Another requisite in a good interpreter, which must alsa 
precede the interpretation, is, according to our division, a 
certain keenness and acuteness of understanding, whose 
efficacy is seen in this, that its possessor is not deceived, 
by supposing that he comprehends what he does not com- 
prehend; but, in every instance, perceives clearly whether 
he sufficiently understands the words of the sacred writers 
or not. This quality depends, in part, upon a natural fe- 
licity of genius and a promptness of apprehension ; for, 
just in proportion as any one is more stupid, is he the more 
ready to suppose that he understands what he does not un- 
derstand ; and, in part, also, upon diligence, and a habit of 
discriminating between the sounds of wordsand their mean- 
ing, which cannot be estimated by means of other words, 
especially by those which are equally obscure, but by a 
consciousness of the ideas present tothe mind. How this 
keenness and acuteness of understanding, in general, is to be 
acquired, and by what exercises it can be preserved and 
improved, we are accustomed to teach in works on Logie. 
But, in reading books which are written in a language 
not vernacular, especially an ancient language, and one 
removed from common use, how we may guard against de- 
eeption, and know, with certainty, whether we understand 
the wards of the writer or not, although we employ rules 
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here also, still, we teach it principally by assiduous exer- 
eise and by examples,—which is the plainest and surest 
way- But we are not now engaged in furnishing rules. 
This clear understanding is, however, by no means, of easy 
attainment, owing to the difficulty of the exercise itself, 
which difficulty arises from an inherent fault of the human 
mind, too prone to recall every thing to sense, as well as 
from a natural tardiness in withdrawing the mind from 
sense, and subjecting to its examination the original ideas 
themselves. Hence the same thing frequently happens, 
even to the most accomplished scholars, which, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, happened to Casaubon, who complain- 
ed of being very often deceived, in this respect. For, 
those things, which he had regarded as most easy to under- 
stand, and as really understood by him, he discovered, upon 
essaying to explain them to others, in plain and perspicuous 
terms, were not clearly understood. And if this happens, 
sometimes, tothe mostlearned and experienced in this depart- 
ment, what shall we expect, in regard to those who are 
scarcely possessed of moderate learning, and have been 
but little exercised inthis keenness and acuteness?—of which 
character are the majority of those who come to the busi- 
ness of sacred interpretation, Especially as there is another 
and a peculiar cause of difficulty, arising from the fact, 
that, in the case of the inspired writings, we more readily 
persuade ourselves that we understand what we do not un- 
derstand, on account of the familiarity which, from infancy, 
our ears have contracted, with the sounds of the words. 
The practice, also, of translating the Greek into Latin, 
word for word, in place of employing a good, that is, a per- 
spicuous, Latin idiomand diction, is exceedingly injurious ; 
which practice, tolerated, formerly,in the Latin versions of 
the Greek authors, at a time when but few had advanced far 
in the knowledge of Greek letters, but at the present day’ 
entirely discarded, (for who ean now bear to hear the 
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phrases Binv ‘Heaxrsinv, pérgu Sartcons yrAwev dddpovra, trans- 
Jated vim Herculanam, mensuras maris, viridem ada- 
manta, which, with innumerable others of the like kind, 
were formerly found in the versions,) in translating the sa- 
cred books, is, I will not say, merely tolerated, but regard- 
ed as having become almost consecrated. So that, we find 
ita very difficult matter, to guard against these sources of 
deception. The truth of this, I have experienced, in in- 
numerable instances, when dealing with youth of approved 
talents and literary acquirements. Having translated, word 
for word, some Greek passage, upon the authority of their 
lexicon, I have directed them, sometimes, to express, in 
good Latin, what they thought they understood, (and, by 
the way, there is no surer sign of the words not being well 
understood, than when any one cannot express their mean- 
ing, clearly, in another language, with which he is familiar, 
—the meaning of a Greek phrase, for example, in intelli- 
gible Latin,)* or have applied to their minds the enginery, 
as it were, of interrogations, and thus I have soon disco- 
vered how slowly men are brought, under such circum- 
stances, to feel and acknowledge that they do not under- 
stand what they thought they understood perfectly. Cer- 
tain interpretations, also, of particular passages, which, 
although not at variance with the sum of christian doctrine, 
are still false and inaccurate, have become so current, that a 
doubt is seldom admitted inte the minds of men, that they 
understand them perfectly. It is difficult, indeed, for such 
persons to become aware of their ignorance of the true 
sense. It could, however, easily be done, provided it were 
easy to liberate the mind from the shackles of this inveter- 
ate habit. 


* Castellio shrewdly observes, on 1 Pet. iv. 6.—This passage I de 
not understand, and therefore I have translated tt word for word, 
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XII. 


The next requisite in a good interpreter, is the faculty 
of distinguishing the pure Greek, from that which is 
tincturcd with the Hebrew idiom and usage, whether in 
detached words or in phrases, and in the whole structure 
of the discourse. For, the fact, that the language employ- 
ed in the books of the New Testament, is a mixture of 
pure Greek and of words and forms of speech very closely 
resembling the Hebrew, is so manifest to all who are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Greek, that those persons who 
maintain, that every thing, in these books, is pure Greek, 
are clearly worthy of our commiseration. The necessity of 
this qualification is greater than.is generally supposed. For, 
not to insist, that thejudgment, in relation to the readings, of 
which I have already spoken, cannot be rightly exercised, 
without the aid of this judgment and discrimination, of which - 
Tam now speaking ;* strange, distorted, and even prejudi- 
cial interpretations frequently arise, in consequence of un- 
derstanding and illustrating, from the Greek, what was origin- 
ally derived and spoken from the Herew usage ; as Weren- 
fels t was well aware, a theologian lately of Basil, and a 
man of very elegant learning. Ina former discourse I of- 
fered some strictures upon a commentator, who expounded, 
from the Institutes of Justinian, the phrase dofdev “Inad 


* ©. M. Pfaff (de Var. Leet. N. T. p. 196,) in order to illustrate 
the following canon: The reading, which the context requires, is to be 
received, adduces an example from Matth. v. 47. dv dowkono3e 
rods aderpous iytiv wovov, in which passage, some copies read GiAvus. 
He decides in favour of ddeApovs, and correctly too. But he gives rs 
a reason, that the love of friends had already been spoken of, in vs. 
46, and therefore, piAsus could not be admitted here; whereas, he 
might have said that the reading GiAwvs savoured of the gloss of 
seme one who aimed to interpret the word dbchoors in a Hebrew 
sense. 


t Opp. Theol. p. 358. 
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Xgissos a servant of Jesus Christ: whereas, it signifies 
a minister, an ambassador of Christ, by a Hebraism, in 
accordance with which, leaders in war, and commanders, 
the counsellors of princes and of kings, are styled their 
servants; and, in my 4nti-Muratorius,* also, I ventur- 
ed to criticize those who received the word Sos in a 
Greek sense, where it was spoken, according to the He- 
brew usage, of reverence and modesty. If the words 
ddsro%s yuvouxis, Which occur in 1 Cor. ix. 5., had been 
understood, from the Hebrew usage, to denote @ christian 
wife, what a-world of evil might have been avoided ! 
The Greeks, however, having interpreted it in conformity 
with the usage of their own language,t as was the case, 
also, with the Latins, the Ovsicuxro, notwithstanding the 
opposition of good men, (of the author, for example, of the 
treatise De Singularitate Clericorum, which is published 
among the works of Cyprian) came into vogue, and per- 
verted the name of brother and sister, for the purpose of 
concealing their lusts; which abuse, strengthened also by 
the decrees of councils, was at length, not a great while 
since, suppressed. On this subject, consult Dodwell,t who 
has treated it at large; and Muratori, in a special disserta- 
tion, in his Anecdota Graeca ; which latter author right- 
ly conjectures, that the above mentioned abuse originated 
from the faulty exposition of this passage of Paul. Of this 
kind, also, are many interpretations, which we are prevent- 
ed from enumerating, out of regard to our proposed plan, 
which ealls upon us to illustrate the difficulty of the thing, 


* Anti-Muratorius sive Confutatio Muratorianae Disputationis 
de Rebus Liturgicis, published by Ernesti in his Opuscula Theologica 
Lips. 1773. (Tr.) 4 

+ Clem. Alexandr, Strom. IIL. p. 448. 

t Diss. Cyprianic. III. 
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and notits necessity. It will suffice, therefore, to have 
thrown out a warning in this place. 


XIII. 


But ‘the exercise of this discrimination is a very dif- 
ficult matter, for two reasons especially. The one. is, 
that very few possess so intimate an acquaintance with the 
Greek language, as to be competent to determine what is 
pure Greek and what is not. Nor is this competency of 
such a character, that it can be acquired from that brief, 
and, for the most part, inaccurate instruction, which our 
youth receive in those lower schools, from which they come 
up to the study of the most difficult and important sciences. 
In this degree of proficiency, however, the majority are 
disposed to acquiesce. A familiarity with the Greek wri- 
ters, and that, too, an intimate one, must, of necessity, be 
contracted, which opens the way to a thorough perception 
and understanding of the genius of that language, in regard 
both to the structure of detached members, and the composi- 
tion and connexion of the several members’ among them- 
selves. How much time and study is requisite, for the at- 
tainment of this familiarity, is well known to all those who 
really possess it. But, admitting the acquisition, in an 
eminent degree, of this familiar acquaintance with the 
Greek, still, a considerable difficulty remains, from the se- 
cond cause, adverted to above. The greatest proficients in 
Hebrew and Greek learning, in the ancient church, were, 
as is’ known to all, Origen and Jerome. But, neither 
Origen nor Jerome possessed much of this acute discrimi- 
nation, as is abundantly manifest from their respective anno- 
tations ; from the old scholia upon the New Testament, 
which were drawn, for the most part, from the cqusdcas 
remarks of Origen, which were merely short notes, per- 
taining to the explanation of the literal sense ; and, alsoy 
from the annotations of Chrysostom, derived, without 

2B 
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doubt, from the same source : in all of which, many things 
are explained from the Greek usage, whose explanation 
should rather have been sought for from the Hebrew. How 
many scholars, since the revival of letters, and the publica- 
tion of the books of the New Testament by means of the 
press, have laboured to explain, in treatises and commen- 
taries, every thing pertaining to the words and the forms 
of speech, which has been drawn from the Hebrew? In 
which respect, Drusius, Grotius, Gataker, Vorstius, and 
others, are thought to have exceeded, sometimes, the prop- 
er bounds, in referring to the Hebrew idiom, what was 
pure Greek, and had been employed by competent au- 
thorities. Notwithstanding this, the subject is, in the es- 
timation of the most learned men, not yet exhausted ;* 
and many things still remain, which are expiained from 
the Greek, whose explanation is rather to be sought for 
from the Hebrew. Even Castellio himself, an eminent 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin scholar, who formerly brought 
upon himself so much odium, by preserving a pure latinity, 
in expressing the sense of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and is thought, even now, to have exceeded, some- 
times, the proper limits, in the preservation of this purity, 
has expressed, nevertheless, in more than ene instance, the 
Greek sense of the words in place of the Hebrew; and 
that, too, where neither the novelty of the subject, nor the 
preservation of the style, nor the nature of the argument, 
demanded it ; as in the words xécy05, signun, pd Sog ceed, wveduory 
éxdoy7, and numerous others. This thing, we believe to have 
happened, both to him and to others, solely from the long 
continued practice of reading the ancient Latin translation, 
and the works written by the older as well as the later 
theologians. ‘‘ So great is the force of habit,’ says Au- 


_* See Werenfels as above cited. 
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gustine,* when delivering rules concerning the obscure 
words and phrases of the sacred writings. ‘* that those who 
are nourished, as if were, and educated, in the phrase- 
ology of the sacred Scriptures, (he speaks here of the . 
Latin translation,) regard, as more strange, the expres- 
stons they meet with elsewhere, and esteem them as less 
purely Latin, than those which they have learnt from 
the Scriptures, and which are not to be found in the 
approved writers of the Latinianguage.”’’ This same hab- 
it prevents us from easily detecting, in very many words, 
the existence of a Hebraism, unless we give our closest 
attention, and come to the business with much experience, 
nor do we conceive clearly, or, at least, express in Latin 
terms, what was present to the minds of the inspired wri- 
ters, and to their first readers, but what was present to the 
minds of Greeks, unskilled in Hebrew. This gives rise, 
not unfrequently, to obscurity, or, at least, a profitless 
ambiguity, as was correctly remarked by Augustine, in 
the excellent treatise above cited ;+—a consequence, against 
which the good interpreter should especially guard. 


XLV. 


From "this difficulty, we proceed now, in order, to an- 
ther, and that, too, a very considerable one, which presents 
itself when the interpreter undertakes to investigate the 
true force and meaning of words and phrases, of both the 
above-mentioned classes, viz. the pure Greek and the He- 
brew-Greek, by the aid of the usage of speech, the analogy 
of languages, or other grammatical arts. And, as this 
method, in all its parts, may be included under the investiga- 
tion of the usage of speech, which depends upon observa- 
tions almost innumerable, it is manifest, without further en- 


* De Doctr. Christ. ii. 13, 14. 
+ De Doctr. Christ. il. 14. 
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largement, how great a difficulty is here proposed to all in- 
terpreters of ancient books. But our business here is with 
the interpretation of the New Testament. It is unneces- 
sary to say much, in relation to the expressions which are 
pure Greek, the understanding of which, is not so very 
difficult, for him who has obtained a suitable knowledge of 
that language. Besides, there are not very many things, 
belonging to this class, that have not been explaived and 
illustrated by the diligent study of interpreters and philolo- 
gists, provided only we can exercise judgment, and sepa- 
rate the good from the bad. For it is not to be denied, 
that, among all those who have attempted to throw light 
upon the books of the New Testament, from the Greek 
writers, there are very few who are truly excellent in this 
department —very few who are even comparable with the 
diligent and judicious Raphelius, among whose observa- 
tions, however, are many things which I do not approve. 
The greater number of those who have approached this 
department, either were not sufficiently learned, or could 
not, with sufficient discernment, decide what was useful to 
be understood and what was not; what was consistent with 
the words of the sacred writers, and what was not; but 
presented, in their commentaries, every thing that had any 
possible connexion with any word or form of speech ; sa 
that, it has often been my lot, after plodding through en- 
tire volumes, even those of Elsner, to perceive that I had 
met with very few observations which really answered the 
purpose of illustration, while the remainder were of such 
a character, that they deserved rather to be thrown to- 
gether into a lexicon, than to be set forth as interpretations, 
or as observations calculated to promote the understanding 
or interpretation of the sacred writers. While engaged in 
writing this, and consulting, for some reason orother, Wet- 
_stein’s Various Readings, on 1 Pet. iii. 20., there mét my 
eye, an observation upon the following clause of the pre- 
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ceding verse, sis jy (xSuriv) dAiyos Luxai diecdSycuv. The 
philologist gives us a good long note, in explanation of these 
words, in which note, he cites a large number of passages, 
in which the following form occurs :—diacdfeoSou cis séarov 
swa,-—all of which are foreign and irrelevant. For, the sense 
of this phrase is, to come into some place after being 
delivered from danger, whereas, the words of Peter denote, 
tin which (ark), avery few persons were saved. FExam- 
ples, almost innumerable, of this kind, I have noticed in 
that work, and in others of a similar nature. So that, in 
this part of the subject, a greater difficulty seems to arise, 
to the future interpreter, from the misapplied diligence of 
commentators, than from the language itself of the inspired 
writers. As there is some advantage expected, too, from 
the use of the ancient glossaries, a certain degree of diffi- 
culty springs from this source also; and, as in the inter- 
pretation of all ancient books, so also in that of the New 
Testament, we have need of many and great cautions, in 
the use of these glossaries. As enough, however, has been 
said already, in my ‘‘ Essay on the legitimate use of 
the Greek glossaries, in the interpretution of the New 
Testament,’ it would be out of place to discussthe subject 
here. But the difficulties attending the investigation of the 
sense of those words and phrases, which are’ not pure 
Greek, whose force and signification should be sought, ge- 
neraily, from the Hebrew, are both greater and more nu-~ 
merous. 


XY. 


The most obvious method of thus investigating the sense, 
and the first, also, in importance, is that which employs the 
diligent comparison of the Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament, which we denominate the Jexrandrian. For, 
we ascertain, generaily, by means of this comparison, by 
what Greek words and phrases, men of the Hebrew nation, 
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and religion, were accustomed to convey the sense of the 
Hebrew words and phrases, which occur in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. Accordingly, the most learn- 
ed men profess to think, and endeavour to prove, that, 
from this source, especially, is to be derived a knowledge 
of the diction employed in the New Testament. And it 
cannot be denied, that, from the time that the understanding 
and interpretation of the books of the New Testament, 
began to be sought from this quarter, very much light was 
poured upon it. In this respect, Grotius has received a 
merited share of praise, and, indeed, in this requisite of a 
good interpreter, he far surpassed all his predecessors. In 
this method, however, various difficulties present them- 
selves, especially at the commencement; particularly, if 
any one be but little experienced in such matters, in inter- 
preting and exploring the meaning of words, or approaches 
’ with a desire of defending some opinion, or imbued with 
some preconceived notions. Accordingly, we find that 
men of the greatest learning have frequently, and, some- 
times, shamefully, erred in the application of this method 
of obtaining the sense. Salmasius* has shown, by many 
examples, at which, frequently, we can scarcely restrain 
our laughter, how repeatedly this was the case with Dan. 
Heinsius, in his Exercitationes Sacre ; as also the compe- 
tent reader will himself have observed. This Heinsius 
was a man of eminent learning, but possessed of a harsh 
and difficult genius, of which all his interpretations savour, 
exhibiting something or other distorted, which has frequent- 
ly offended even my eyes while reading. But I have ob- 
served that the same things, although more rarely, have 
happened to those also, who, in other respects, have employ- 
ed this method aright. 


* De Fenore Trapezitico p. 805. 
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XVI. 


Of this thing, many and various causes might be men- 
tioned. One is, that no one has, as yet, explained, with 
clearness and definiteness, the manner of conducting this 
comparison, the method of eliciting the significations, the 
laws to which it is subjected, and the cautions it demands. 
For, although it must be confessed, that men of extraordi- 
nary genius, and of much exercise and experience in the 
business of interpretation, need not the assistance of rules ; 
still, those of more moderate gifts, and whose exercise and 
experience in this business, have necessarily been very 
limited, stand in very great need of them. In saying this, 
however, I am well aware, that, in the works of those 
scholars who have employed this method, particularly in 
the illustrious work of Gataker against Pfochen, to which 
special praise is due in this department of study, some ob- 
servations are met with, exceedingly correct and useful, to 
which, I cheerfully acknowledge myself to have been in- 
debted for assistance; but they are still insufficient, and 
have not yet been collected into one general view, and pre- 
sented to the public with the necessary additions, For, 
those who have spoken of the advantages and necessity of 
that version, for the understanding of the diction of the 
New Testament,—as Pearson, for example, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, prefixed to the English edition of the 
Alexandrian version ; Keuchen, in the Preface to his notes 
upon the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; the late 
Michaelis, or Henke, in a special Academical essay ; and 
others, with whom, indeed, I have been acquainted,—have 
done nothing else than evince, by certain examples, the 
utility of this comparison. But few, however, possess the 
ability to reduce examples to the accuracy and subtilty of 
rules, and collect from them a universal method of proceed- 
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ing, in relation to this business. Perhaps this may be said 
to be a common fault of the hermeneutical productions of 
our times, that they present us with doctrines concerning 
the nature and signification of words in general, rather 
than rules for discovering and determining the sense; ot 
else endeavour to disentangle the matter, by means of ex- 
amples, which, however, afford but little satisfaction, with- 
out clear and definite rules. So that, we trust we shall de- 
serve well of those who are devoted to sacred letters, if we 
can present this subject in a more definite and satisfactory 
form. This we design todo, in 4n Introduction to the In- 
terpretation of the New Testament, which, with leave of 
Providence, we purpose to publish. 


XVII. 


Another circumstance, which renders this comparison az 
exceedingly delicate and difficult business, is, the mode of 
interpretation which these Alexandrian translators adopt- 
ed; the errors, also, derived, originally, either from the 
variety of readingsexhibited by their nanuseripts, or exist- 
ing in their own minds, or else from ignorance. Those who 
have carefully compared the Alexandrian version with the 
Hebrew original, must be aware, that the translators have 
frequently expressed, in a vague manner, the meaning of 
the Hebrew words, satisfied with having furnished, in some 
sort, the general sense. This circumstance has, again and 
again, deceived many persons while making this compari- 
son, and studying to ascertain, by this means, the usage of 
the New Testament. Hence have originated violent and 
spiritless interpretations, which can, by no means, meet 
our approbation. Into these interpretations, all are the 
more prone to fall, in proportion as they are the more de- 
sirous of employing this method, and of illustrating the 
diction of the New Testament,—like the fond huntsman, 
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who, when unable to hunt wild beasts, set traps for flies. 
Keuchen has frequently erred, in this respect, and aflurds 
us examples, for purposes of illustration. The form 45D 
“Wa or 1D, is rendered, by the Septuagint translators, 
at one time, duyxAsisw év xE.2i to shut up in the hand, and 
atanother, ragadidivau sis xsigas to deliver into the hands. 
What use, then, does the commentator just mentioned, 
make of this fact? The verb aagadiéves, forsooth, in Acts 
Vill. 3., ragsdidov ig pudraxyy, denotes,not only zo deliver, but 
also to shut up, to confine. The phrase WD from 
desolation, Job vy. 21., these translaters render di xaxéiv, 
employing the general term instead of a more specific one. 
Accordingly, in the phrase tea xaxa émoinse roig dyios, in Acts 
ix. 13., the werd xaxd denotes deso/ation. In Ps. xliv. 
Ris, 10 (thy mercy, is translated ¢voya cov, and in 
Ts. xli. 4. YIN (for his daw) is translated évport 
aisodD. Whatthen? The phrase évona S09, forsooth, in Acts 
ix. 15, 16., xxvi. 9., denotes the divine benignity andcom- 
passion, theworship and servicegof God, the doctrine nro- 
ceeding from God, the Gospel. For the phrase Sp» 
INN they made him king, in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1., we find, 
in this version, xaizyeicav aici xa) xaréornoav ade eis Koide, 
and they anointed him and constituted him king. From 
this, our commentator took occasion to furnish a strange 
comment, upon the words Kgorv adtiv éroinge, in Acts ii. 36. 
The word Xgosis, says he, denotes raised to the highest 
(that is, regal.) dignity. He was deceived, however, in 
this instance, through a neglect to compare the diffe: ent 
manuscripts; which compart-on clearly proves, that the 
reading of the passage is doubtful. The Alexandrian 
manuscript has merely zyecav adsoy sis Baoixga. The ancient 
copies seem to have been divided between the two readings 
yeu and xarésrncav. Hence it came to pass, that both 
readings came into the text. This kind of reading, which 
we denominate d:rroyeaqoipevov, is of frequent occurrence, in 
a ¢ 
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ancient books ; and also in this version, in which, a twd- 
fold and difierent interpretation of an entire verse, is 
sometimes found. And, I would add, in passing, that many 
have been strangely deceived, in this matter, from a neglect 
to examine a varicty of examples. The Septuagint 
translators frequently render pry and myps by sediov. Ac- 
cordingly, Keuchen would have us believe, that the phrase 
rimov édwov, in Luke vi. 17., denotes a valley ; which sense, 
the phrase admits, indeed, but it is not necessary here ; 
nor does the mode of rendering of the Septuagint translators, 
furnish a sufficient argument, since every valley may be 
«cdi, but it does not therefore follow, thatt every q2diov is 
a valley. Let us cite one more example from Eccles. vi. 
17., where 73D is rendered, by these Greek translators, 
axdneis. In this, however, they have erred ; for, the whole 
context demands the notion of folly and stupidity ; the 
clause neither be thow foolish, responding to the clause 
which precedes, neither make thyself over-wise ;—vunless> 
perhaps, we can suppose oxdnzs to have been written for 
ywers, by a mistake of the transcriber. Our eommentator, 
upon the strength of this passage, concludes, that, in Matth. 
xxv. 24., where the servant styles his master cxdAxgiv 
svSewra @n hard man, the idea of folly also-is included. 
Indeed, this Keuehen, as is manifest from the preface of 
his work, had a general view of this way of proceeding, 
but had not learned to be on his guard against the numer- 
ous and deceitful by-paths which lead from it; and, per- 
haps, his talents were mferior to the task. Very frequent 
mistakes, of this kind, ] have observed also in Heinsius, 
of whom I have before spoken, and in others. 


XVII. 


And if, in passages thatare unexceptionahle, and preserve, 
in the main, the sense of the Hebrew, ignorance of the 
manner of translation, pursued by these interpreters, mts+ 
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leads and deceives us, what shall we expect, in the case of 
those passages, in which the interpretation, from whatever 
eause, departs frem the Hebrew original ?—which takes 
place, in very many passages, as every one knows. who is 
not a mere novice in these matters. And this difficulty is 
still further augmented by the Concordances, as they are 
styled, of this Greek version; such, for example, as we 
possess, from the labours of Kircher and Tromm, who 
profess, also, to have engaged in these labours, for the 
express purpose of affording assistance, in the use of that 
version in the interpretation of the New Testament. For, 
they have acted very unwisely, in introducing, into these 
Concordances,all the errors, before alluded to, of the trans- 
lators ; which should have been either laid aside altogether, 
or else collected together, and placed apart, by themselves, 
lest they should mislead those who, for the purposes of in- 
formation and assistance, might consult these works. This 
fault is the less excusable in Tromm, inasmuch as he pro- 
fesses, in the preface p. 5., to have passed by, as irrelevant, 
those expressions which evidently had nothing to do with 
the Hebrew, but were either mere paraphrases, or clearly 
established another sense ; by which profession, how easily 
may those be ensnared, who are Jess exercised and experi- 
enced, since innumerable such objectionable things are, 
nevertheless, found in his work ; for example, under the 
the ,word dd‘xus, vad 93, PIs DON; under 
kid, V7 (the passage in Gen. xix. 6. should have 
been translated you shall do nothing at all to these men, 
but the Septuagint translators, following the sense, have 
rendered it pa raganre ddmov do no injustice); under pa- 
rakus, sm ; whereas, the Greek word answers to the He- 
brew one, in place, merely, and not in sense ; and the 
translator had, doubtless, before him, a different Hebrew 
word, either in some manuscript, or in kis own mind, or 
wished to present the sense merely ; or else the transcriber 
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himself added it for the purpose of explanation, from other 
passages of the Psalms,* or from a note in the margin. E 
have noticed, moreover, that some very learned men, whom 
it is unnecessrry to name, have been led astray by such 
and other errors of the Concordance of Kircher, by the 
errors, for example, of the Frankfurdt Edition- 


XIX. 


I have noticed, also, that some excellent men have been, 
at times, disconcerted, by the want of uniformity in the 
mode of interpretation. The inconsistency of these transla- 
tors betrays itself in this, that, in some instances, they have 
given the force of the Hebrew, by means of expressions 
purely Greek, while in others, they have adopted a literal 
translation, that is, they have employed such Greek 
expressions as seemed directly and formally to correspond 
with those of the original Hebrew; for example, as the 
Greek word dixcuo¢dvy was that which; ina general sense, 
corresponded with the Hebrew word MTS, these trans- 


lators employed the Greek term in passages where the He- 
brew term was used in a different sense ;—concerning 
which two-fold mode of interpretation, we have already 
spoken, in our remarks upon The difficulties attending 
the right interpretation of the New Testament. It is 
no easy matter, for most persons, to distinguish, critically, 
these two modes of interpretation. Hence, they adopt the 
Greek sense of the word dixouocivy, for example, in pas- 
sages where the Hicbrew sense viz. benignity, kindness, 
was demanded. So that, according to the difficulty attend- 
ing the comparison of this version, for the better under- 
standing of the diction of the New Testament, will be the 


* This word md « @ cheek-bone, occurs in Ps. iii, 8., where the 
Septuagint version exhibits pxraece (Tr.) 
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number and nature of the mistakes, occasioned, sometimes, 
in the interpretation of the New Testament, by that mode 
of handling this Greek word. I feel disposed to adduce 
another example, in which, however, there is no trace of 
the Hebrew usage, with the hope tiat I may be enabled to 
throw some light upon a remarkable passage. The words 
in 1 Cor. xv. 53. 05 gov, Sdvare, ro xévrgov 3 od Gov, on, v6 
vixeg; Which are taken from Hos. xiii. 14., have strangely 
perplexed interpreter», because they have not, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, compared them with the Hebrew usage, 
in connexion with the Greek usage of the Alexandrian 
trauslators, I shall confine my remarks to the word x4sgov 
alone, which, from the usage of the pure Greek, is com- 
monly rendered sting ; whereas, from the usage of the 
Alexandrian translators, it should have been rendered 
pestilence, destruction. For, it answers, in Hosea, to the 
word 30), which has this foree. And, in the same 
Prophet v. ‘12., the same word answers to 3p), which, 
properly, denotes rotteness ; where the context clearly 
evinces, that it is spoken of @ wasting, incurable disease, 
and is therefore, in that passage, spoken of a pestilence, or 
some such thing. Moreover, to xévrgov in vs. 12., answers 
édivy, in the verse immediately following, where we find, 
in the Hebrew, WP a mattery and incurable wound 
or sore. The word 30 is elsewhere Deut. xxxil. 24. 
rendered an incurable 5 pee which translation is adopt- 
ed by theVulgate also, in Hosea, at the word xévrgov. Again, 
in Acts xv. 2., we find the words ¢réog and wZqryo1g con- 
jointly. The Septuagint translators might here have af- 
forded assistance, who, sometimes, express the Hebrew 3’ 
by crac. But, so long as the word was received in a pure 
Greek sense, it availed nothing. Accordingly, the manu- 
script of Beza, and the Vulgate version, evidently omit the 
latter part of the clause xa! ov@yrjcsus, because disputation 
was supposed not to consist with sedition. Tad the word 
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rio, however, been received in a Hebrew sense, for al- 
tercation, the whole difficulty would have vanished. 


XX. 


Indeed, in availing ourselves of this comparison, there 
is, after all, but one method,—a very direct and obvious 
one, but demanding numerous auxiliaries. It is not, how- 
ever, allowable, to investigate, by this method, every thing 
which cannot be explained from the pure Greek. Accord- 
ingly, the Jewish books, especially the more ancient and 
approved, began to be employed, with the design of col- 
lecting out of them, whatever might answer the purposes 
of illustration. But, the very distinguished scholars who 
have laboured in this department, at the head of whom 
stand, undoubtedly, Lightfoot and Schoetgen, while col- 
lecting together every thing, indiscriminately, have per- 
plexed the business, And, indeed, it is not every one, at 
random, who can engage, with success, in this selection. 
The Oriental versions, also, have been consulted, for this 
same purpose,—by Louis de Dieu, for example, in his 
Critica Sacra, and by others. How difficult this compar- 
ison of the versions is, the nature of the thing itself, and 
the disagreement of the learned. sufficiently evince. In 
the works of the more ancient Greek Fathers, also, we 
find some things, scattered here and there, which furnish 
the illustrations we seek ; of which kind, the learned Gro- 
tius, who was aecomplished in all the arts of interpretation, 
has interspersed examples throughout his commentaries. 
For, during those early ages of the Church, while, as yet, 
the books of the NewTestament were generally understood, 
certain forms of speech and the manner of using certain 
words, which prevailedin these books, came into vogue with 
others also,and were adopted by writers, andsometimes, too, 
insuech a connexion, that the true sense may be elicited; 
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We have noticed, in the course of ourreading,some instances 
of this kind, in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Hippolytus, Theo- 
phylus, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and others. Letus be contented with one example. Pe- 
ter, in his second Epistle iii. 10. 12., speaks of the ororysic 
as about to melt away with fervent heat, at the consumma- 
tion of allthings. This word, in obedience to the lexicon, 
was translated elementa, elements. Grotius explains the 
word, as denoting, more definitely and specifically, the 
stars and water. Calovius, however, demands, by what 
arguments it can be shown, that crorycia denotes the stars. 

would not, indeed, venture to decide, whether Gro- 
tius was led, by conjecture, to adopt this interpretation, 
out of regard, to wit, to the context and the nature of 
things, or whether he was induced to do so, by a regard 
to the usage of speech ;—which latter supposition, how- 
ever, I deemthe more probable. These great men have 
enough to do, to communicate what they perceive to 
be right and true, without accompanying this commu- 
nication with a citation of authorities and testimonies, 
There are, however, passages, which have, since his time, 
been cited by others, which I, also, myself, have frequent- 
ly noticed, from which it is manifest, that the word ¢royzi« 
was formerly spoken of the stars; and this useof the word 
was derived, undoubtedly, from the above-mentioned pas- 
sage of Peter. Both Chrysostom and Theophylact, when 
commenting upon Gal. iv. 3. and Col. ii. 8., regard, as I 
am well aware, the phrase ¢zorycia xicuov, as denoting the 
stars, but this is not the meaning in those passages. Justin 
the Martyr, employs the phrases olgava ozorysia™ and ra 
srorysia ox dpyet, &c.t But, in these and in other passages, 
interpreters have translated unskilfully. In Theophylus: 


341 
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we find these words ororysia S205 sig onusia xa 21g xoazovs xu vig 
hugeas xal sis ewourois yeyovora, and shortly after, the sun is 
styled éAayicrov crorysiov; and. elsewhere, are passages of a 
similar import. Eusebius,* also, denomiaates iliustrious 
Dociors of the Church, ororysia ueyaru. Jeromet cites a sim- 
ilar passage of Eusebius in his Polyerates, and employs, 
in the same sense, the word elementa, following the usage 
of the Latin version of the New Testament, which mode of 
proceeding, the late Fabricius, in his notes on the passage, 
regards with disaprobation. Others, who were unacquaint- 
ed with this usage, and with the ecclesiastical latinity, 
were disposed to find here the elerxwenzs spoken of in the 
schools of philosophy. Various reasons are given by Fa- 
bricius and Valesius, why the stars were called ozoryeia ; 
with whose opinions, however, I am net satisfied. Why 
may we not suppose, thai Peter had in mind, in writing this 
passage, the words which occur in 2 Sam. xxii. 8S. FTO 
De which I understand of ¢he heavens themselves, 
and the odgéva crayzia or stars, and not of the earth and 
the mountains, with the Vulgate, nor of the air, with Coc- 
eeius, which last sense, the connected idea of shuking does 
not seem to favour. The word 4170) denotes, in my 
opinion, those things by which any thing consists, the 
essential consfituents of any thing. The jos DID 
which God is said to have appointed , Prov. viii. 29., are the 
constituent parts of the earth, of which it consists ; and 
in Ps Ixxxii.5., the Us *TOID are said to be out of course, 
that is, those things, upon which the existence and safety 
of the staie essentially depended, were unsettled The 
Jewish teachers, also, denote the e/ements of the schools, 
and the first principles of things, by means of words, de- 


* Histor. Eccles. ili. 31. (on which passage consult Valesius) and 
v. 24, ° 
+ De Virr. Hlustr. c. 45, 
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rived from the same root as the word just cited ; for exam-< 
ple, t4D? andD) from the root 7D%. But, in reference to™ 
such observations in general, there is need of much and at- 
tentive reading of the Fathers. They are not such as to 
meet, at once, the eye of the negligent reader,—one who 
has not his eyes and mind intent on every thing. How 
few, indeed, at the present day, have any desire to peruse 
the Fathers, especially for the sake of a better understand- 
ing of the sacred books ! 


XXI. 


Among the methods of investigating the signification of 
words and of forms of speech, I am accustomed earnestly 
to recommend, and freely to employ, in the business of in- 
terpretation, the analogy of languages; in relation to 
which, although no rules, as far, at least, as I am acquaint- 
ed, have been given, still, examples of its use, by distin- 
guished interpreters of divine and human books, are ex- 
tant. It employs, in regard to those words and construc- 
tions which either are in themselves doubtful and ambigu- 
ous, or, through the mistakes and ignorance of interpreters, 
and the perverseness of human opinions, have contracted a 
degree of ambiguity and obscurity, a comparison, in the 
first place, of similar forms, in the same language ; then in 
languages which have a mutual resemblance, and are, as it 
were, cognate ; and finally, in the other languages. In 
every language, the same thought is expressed in a variety 
of ways, both in detached words,—especially those by 
which the attributes of things, actions, and the like, are 
designated,—and also in forms of speech. Although there 
is not, in these kindred modes of expression, a perfect tau- 
tology, still, the diversity of meaning is so slight, that 
scarcely any account is made of it, and it is of no impor- 
tance in relation to the main point. Tt is obvious, therefore, 

aD 
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to all, that the comparison of such examples, proflers much 
assistance to the interpreter, when expressions, ambiguous 
in themselves or from their collocation, are compared with 
others, which are clear and certain; and when passages of 
authors are compared with one another, in which, as the 
subject itself and the rest of the discourse evince, the same 
thing is done, or the same thing is said, in other words, or 
in other forms of speech. There are, besides, certain class- 
és, as it were, of words, by meansof which, not the same 
things, indeed, are denoted, but similar modes of being and 
of acting. It behovesus to have these classes distinctly mark- 
ed, and particularly, if any doubt occursin regard to any 
word, to refer it to the form of its own class, lest we should 
attach to a word a false, inapposite, violent, or absurd sense, 
as has frequently been the case in the Greek language, in 
words compounded of the prepositions dvd, ody, xe, reel, ex, 
&c. ; or lest we fall into an inconsistency, by adopting, in 
similar classes, a different mede of interpretation ; in which 
respect, even good interpreters oftenerr, Of this kind, are 
many things inevery language. It becomes our duty, there- 
fore,sometimes, in interpreting, to examine words and in- 
vestigate their meaning, by means of this analogy, for the 
purpose of discovering the true sense, or of illustrating and 
confirming it. 


XXII. 


‘But, the analogy which subsists between different lan- 
guages, and their mutual comparison, affords, as I have 
said, assistanee in interpretation. For, a view of the thing 
itself, and experience, have led me to believe, that no one 
can be employed, with eminent skill and success, in any an- 
cient language, differing widely from his own vernacular 
tongue, unless he shall have added a competent knowledge 


of one and another ancient language. ‘The reason why, as 
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it seems to me, so very few have attained, at any time, to 
a tolerable acquaintance with the Hebrew, for example, or 
have engaged, with unequivocal success, in the business of 
interpretation, is simply this, that the greater number have 
either entirely neglected, or have glanced at, in a superfi 
cial manner, not only its kindred dialects, but also Greek 
and Latin letters. For, these persons depend entirely upon 
their dictionaries, and are wont to compare the Hebrew, a 
seanty knowledge of which they have obtained from this 
source, with their vernacular tongue, and hence give birth 
to wonderful interpretations, and especially to unnatural 
emphases. Cocceius, as is manifest from his commentaries, 
and even from the brief notes, introduced, from his work, 
into the edition of Josephus by Havercamp ; and Schultens, 
who lately stood first in the department of oriental litera- 
ture, were eminently skilled in Greek letters. We drop 
this remark, however, in passing, forthe purpose of admon- 
ishing the young. I have elsewhere” shown, that the 
phrase 0°7)7 Pan "30 is clesrly understood, when 
we compare it with the Greek phrase & modo yeyovévon OF 
dmivos, of whose meaning no one entertains a doubt, and 
with the Latin e medéo discedere. What is meant by the 
term wigyos, in Matth. xxi. 33., different from what is con- 
yeyed by the corresponding term in our vernacular tongue, 
will be clearly seen by any one, who may have compared 
it with the Latin ¢urris in Livy xxxill. 48., although it 
might be understood, also, from Lucian, who, in his Pseu- 
dologista c. 19., numbers the sugyi among the xrhyora 
possessions. In regard to the word rerpopcvog, in Rom. vii. 
18., the adversary would be silent, and the doubting, con- 
firmed, if it were compared with the Latin addictus, which 
is pruperly spoken of him whois soldto another, wheth- 
er by his ownact or that of another, and thenof one who 


* De Vestigiis Hebr. Lingue in Ling. Graeca. 
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is obnoxious to another, from whatever cause, so that he is 
harassed by him. The difficulty, however, in regard to 
this word, might also have been relieved by a comparison 
of the Hebrew. What is meant by the phrase 0 ds augss, 
will be obvious by comparing it with the Latin ambustus, 
which is frequently met with in Cicero, in a similar con- 
nexion. Words and phrases of this kind, are found, in 
great numbers, in the languages, and admit of being clear- 
ly understood and satisfactorily illustrated, by such a com- 
parison ; and I have noticed, also, that Schultens has em- 
ployed this method, with eminent success, in illustrating 
the Hebrew expressions, in his admirable commentaries on 
Job, and on the Proverbs, and elsewhere. 


XXIII. 


So far, we have seen that the method of investigation 
receives assistance from the resemblance of words and of 
tropes. There is still, however,another method,more subtile, 
indeed,but necessary, sometimes, and exceedingly useful,— 
especially when other methods fail to conduct us to the sense. 
It cannotbe doubted, that many things, whatever may be 
their character, may affect the minds of men in the same 
manner, so as to lead them to think, and judge, and act alike, 
—as we see to be the fact in the daily affairs of ordinary 
life. But, in expressing these, they are wont to differ. 
not merely in.style, which might naturally be expected, 
but in the expressions they employ, so as to use words and 
forms of speech which have but little correspondence with 
one another. So that, if any one should attempt to express 
them, literally, in another language, he would suppose that 
things entirely different were indicated. That this fre- 
quently happens, may be seen even from what I have before 
said. In such a case, there cannot remain a doubt, that the 
interpreter may be’ greatly assisted, if, when some obscurity 
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or ambiguity arises, owing to too great a difference from 
our vernacular idiom, we examine what the authors in 
other languages have said concerning those same things and 
times, in order that, if these last speak more plainly, or 
more consistently with our vernacular language, we may 
hence understand and explain the things which are more 
obscure. There are very many things in the Greek, which 
have been understood, in this manner, by a comparison with 
the Latin, and vice versa; and not a few among the He- 
braisms, have been understood by such a comparison with 
the Greek, or the Latin, or some other language. And 
this comparison can no where be more advantageous, in my 
opinion, than in the oriental languages, and in the Greek, 
particularly so far as it resembles. the Hebrew ; because, 
the manner in which these express their thoughts, differs 
widely from that which the people use who are found nearer 
to the West and the North. This latter mode of comparison, 
however, as well as those before-mentioned, requires much 
circumspection and judgment, together with much reading 
and exercise, in order that fit subjects of comparison may 
be at hand, lest we be deceived by some trivial resemblance, 
or compare things entirely dissimilar, and thus wander from 
the true sense. 


XXIV. 

So far, we have attempted to show how numerous and 
how great difficulties present themselves, in the investiga- 
tion of the sense of words, by means of observations on the 
usage of speech. It now devolves on us, in pursuance of 
our plan, tospeak of grammatical rules, properly so call- 
ed ; although these rules are, also, themselves, founded up- 
on observations, drawn from the usage of speech. Hence 
we become acquainted with the force and use of the tenses, 
moods, inflexions, articles and particles; and then the con- 
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nexions of words, and the forms of speech. Without this, 
neither the judgment, pertaining to the various readings, of 
which I have treated above, can be exercised ; nor the pure 
Greek be distinguished from that which is tinctured with the 
Hebrew idiom ; nor thesense be satisfactorily investigated ; 
because, an interpretation which is repugnant to these pre- 
cepts of Grammarians, can, by no means, be approved as 
true. The number, however, of these precepts and obser- 
vations is so great, that it becomes a very difficult matter to 
form an acquaintance with them all; and astill more diffi. 
cult thing, to have them always at hand, so that they may 
suggest themselves, readily, in our reading and interpret- 
ing, and remind us of what demands attention and judg- 
ment. And this requires a great amount of exercise and 
much practice ; especially, when we consider, that the 
most of them are minute, and are occupied about little 
matters, about syllables, and, we might almost say, about 
single letters, and are easily forgotten, and escape us, at 
the very time when we most need their presence,—when 
we are caught by the novelty of the interpretation of an- 
other, or are charmed by the deceitful flattery of our own. 
Accordingly, great and eminent scholars have, not unfre- 
quently, been deceived, in this particular. We shall pre- 
sent a few examples, that the student may be reminded of 
the imbecility of man, and learn to be on his guard. Efras- 
mus was the first to explore that noble passage in Rom. ix. 
5., —a powerful passage, also, for asserting the divinity of 
Christ. The same thing happened to him, in this case, 
which happens, ordinarily, to all those who undertake to 
refine in things plain and easy, whether it proceed from a 
certain captiousness of spirit or from some other cause. 
In his opinion, if Paul had designed to convey the mean- 
ing commonly received, he would have said ts dv éai réaveruv 
Seis for os ede eal dvr Seis; which mode of expression, 
as he himself, indeed, was well aware, contradicts the first 
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principles of grammar, and that universal precept, which 
teaches, that when the finite verb is converted into a par- 
ticiple, the relative ts is always changed into the article é. 
We can say paxéeins og resi raven cadre; but, when the 


change above-mentioned takes place, we must say poxdgios 


6 sngcivand not ¢ sypav. But I have elsewhere™ said enough 
concerning this passage, in opposition to the views both of 
this scholar and of Wetstein. In the passage 1 Cor. y. 12. 
odxi rods Edw ipeig xgivere; the Syriac translator received the 
word xpivere as an imperative mood, in which he was fol- 
lowed by others. Hence it came to pass, that the word 
éZagsise, which oceurs in the sequel, was changed, in some 
copies, into the imperative éZagers or éZagare ; although, it 
must be conceded, this reading may have been derived, 
originally, from the Latin version. In this instance, the 
translator did not recollect, that the particle oxi does not 
admit such a construction, inasmueh as it has a negative 
force, either simply, as in v. 2., or with an interrogation. 
In the Same manner, also, our countryman G. Olearius, 
who certainly understood these matters, has erred, in trans- 
lating the words of our Saviour in Matth. xxiv. 2. od @déqere 
govca raise ; which he renders nolite hee mirari ; which 
translation, while it flattered by its congruity with the con- 
text and its goodness, did not permit him to recollect, that 
it required 4 PrAéevere in place of oJ BaAgvers. Heumann,t 
also, has run into an error of the same kind, in translating 
2¢se,in 1 Thess. vy. 4., as an imperative. In the Epistle to 
the Corinthians above cited, x 30., in the phrase si é¢ya xé~ 
gins peréyur, ti PAacpnuodpou, mee ob eye) edyagicre 3 some emi- 
nently learned men have connected xogirs with weréyw in the 
construction, and translate the clause thus ; 7f J am apar- 
taker of grace,—of the divine goodness ; differing wide- 
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ly from Grotius, L. Bos, and J. Alberti,* who understand 
the word ydeir: to denote, absolutely, by grace, —through 
the goodness of God. But, in the former construction, 
those learned men forgot that the form would necessarily 
be weréxw yagiros. In Acts iii. 21., the words é'v def ovgewvey Lev 
déac%e are considered, by some men of learning, as having 
reference to the celestial kingdom, obtained by Christ, on 
his ascension into the heavens ; which sense, to say nothing 
of other difficulties, would demand, according to the rules 
of grammar, év 20s odgaviv pév déZasSu, as in the passage in 
Luke xxiv. 26., ravra 26s vaSsiv cov yposcv, Again, in Acts 
vii. 14., in the words év Luyais ECdousnovra xévre, Corn. Ber- 
tram, desirous of conforming the number here specified to 
thajreading of the Hebrew copy, conjectured that sures 
should be read for wévre. He had in his mind the elegant 
classical Greek form, in which, ré is subjoined to a word 
denoting number, in order that a definite number may be 
understood ; as in the following passage of Cailimachus ; 
aie’ dav ai rico there were five in all. Theod. Beza, a 
scholar eminently skilled in Greek letters, approved this 
emendation and our countryman Glasst deemed it well 
worthy of regaiu, adding, ‘‘ where the thing ttselfappears 
to beso clear, and the correction drawn from the Hebrew 
originalof the Old Testament is so obvious, who would 
be so superstitiously cautious, as to apprehend, that, 
Jrom this one or another such error, the integrity or au- 
thority of the entire reading of the New Testament is 
destroyed 2” In truth, the proposed emendation ought to 
be rejected as useless, because it stands in opposition to the 
most common rules of Grammar, which require the form 
év Luyaig sBdouyxovra wacoug; and this departs still further 
from the common reading. And, indeed, there is nothing 
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which I have more frequently noticed than this fact, that 
the most erudite scholars are, occasionally, misled by some 
mice anc ingenious observation ; and, whilst they are en- 
deavouring, by means of it, to correct or explain some- 
thing, they offend, grievously, against the best established 
rules. It is easy, then, to see, how great is the difficulty 
which presents itself, both in learning and in applying this 
method. We stand in need, particularly, of much and ac- 
curate exercise, in diligently examining whatever we may 
read, by these grammatical rules, and in ascertaining what 
they demand, and what, in consistency with them, we may 
conclude in relation to the sense of the words. 


XXYV. 
. 


Among the ofiices of a good interpreter, I specified also the 
careful discrimination between proper and tropical dic- 
tion This discrimination has, asis manifest, been rendered es- 
pecially necessary, by certain controversies about the Lord’s 
Supper, about the Character of Christ, &c. In other wri- 
tings, a doubt or a controversy of this kind, rarely occurs. 
So that, among the numerous commentaries and books of 
observations, and of various readings, which have come in- 
to my hands, Ido not recollect to have met with any thing 
on the subject of this discrimination between tropical 
and proper diction. The matter is judged of, here, by 
common sense, which is deemed entirely competent. It 
would suffice in the sacred writings also, if we read and ex- 
amined them with the same unbiassed judgment. Other 
writings are approached with minds free from preconceived 
opinions, while the majority of those who approach the sacred 
records, come with minds prepossessed, beforehand, in re- 
gard to what they ought to seek and find in them. Itis not 
surprising, therefore, that tropes also are sought for and 
found where none exist, and where the sound and unpreju- 

25 
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diced’ reader, —who is prepared to receive whatever he may 
find, and regards and follows nothing but the usage of 
speech, and the spirit of the language,—never once dreams 
of atrope. But, as in other matters, the more difficult 
thiags more easily admit an explanation, than those which 
are very easy and simple ;—inasmuch as, in these, we are 
under the necessity of searching for the thing to be ex- 
plained, whereas, in those, the matter and things to be 
explained, readily suggest themselves,—so also, this mat- 
ter, of which we are treating, otherwise easy and simple, 
is rendered perplexed and difficult by this very facility it- 
self. There was need of rules, which would furnish us 
with indubitable marks, by whose presence the genuine 
tropes might be recognised, and by whose absence the false 
tropes might be detected. The rules, however, pertain- 
ing to this department, which are met with in hermeneu- 
tical treatises, will be found, by the accurate student, 
to be too indefinite. Take, for example, the following : 
we ought not readily (non facile) to depart from 
the proper sense of words: of which precept, at the 
present day, amid so much knowledge, every one should 
be ashamed, who wishes to be numbered among _ the 
learned. For, this injunction—a very ancient and correct 
one, undoubtedly,-—has regard, not to tropes but to allego- 
ries ; and the proper sense, here spoken of, is that which, 
at the present day, is denominated the /iteral. How very 
ambiguous and .indefinite, also, is the phrase non /faetle!* 
If it be understood in the sense of very rarely, in accordance 
with the usage of the Latin language, the precept will be 
found to be false, for there is scarcely a page in the sacred 


* J. F. Gronovius, in his note upon Tacit. Ann. I. 72. cites the fol- 
lowing words of a jurist: nec lubricum linguae cd panam facile tre- 
hendum est ; upon which he remarks: “but the ambiguity is in the 
phrase non facile.” 
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writings, in which instances of tropical diction do not oe- 
eur ; and Glass has filled a considerable portion of his work 
with examples of figurative expressions. Nor is the exposi- 
tion of Danhauer,” Tarnow,t and others, amore satisfactory 
one, who understand the precept as enjoining, that a trope 
is not to be admitted without an obvious reason and ne- 
.cessity. For, the precept is still unfit for use, inasmuch as 
no certain marks of an obvious reason and necessity are fur- 
nished, certainly not from nature, and the analogy of lan- 
guages, which was especially to be regarded.t Calovius§ 
has treated this subject with more accuracy and subtilty ; 
more like a metaphysician, however, and logician, than a 
grammarian. It is not surprising, therefore, if the student 
meets with considerable difficulty, in the discussions con- 
cerning tropical and figurative expressions in the language 
of the inspired writers. Nor is it to be wondered at, that, 
sometimes, if not in those passages whose acceptation is set- 
tled in the systems of doctrine, at least, in others, where 
the judgment is left free, he should suffer himself to be im- 


* Idea Boni Interpretis p. 85. Hermeneut. Sacr. p. 259. 

+ Exercitt- Biblic. 

t Turretin (De Interpret. S. S. p. 201.), teaching how tropical dic- 
tion may be distinguished from proper, recommends attention to the 
nature of the subject. ‘If the thing,” says he, ‘* understood according 
to the lileral sense, seems to be impossible, the expression ought, in that 
case, to be regarded as figurative” In the first place, we may remark 
that this scems is ambiguous and fallacious; and, in the next place, it 
is a matter of investigation and dispute whether the thing be im- 
possible or not. He adds further; “we are to decidein the same man- 
ner, when any thing is commanded which seems cruel and impious,” and 
imakes an application of this to the Eucharist. Again he introduces 
this indefinite phrase seems. Besides, if Abraham had wished to 
conform to this rule, he certainly ought to have understood the com. 
mand of God, concerning the sacrifice of his son, in a figurative 
sense. 

4 De Persona Christi. p. 547. 
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posed upon by those who inconsiderately introduce tropes 
and figures. The rule—so he styles it;—which Le Clere 
furnishes, is altogether useless ; the proper sense is not to be 
confounded with the metaphorical. The examples, which 
he cites, are still more futile, and quite unnecessary in a 
thing which every boy is acquainted with, and has never 
been called in question by any one. 


XXVI. 


A still greater difficulty presents itself in relation to em- 
phases. For, this part also of the general subject, has nev4 
er been sufficiently defined, and illustrated by means of 
precise rules, which might assist and direct the inquiring 
mind, in exploring and estimating the.emphatic expressions. 
The treatises on interpretation, now in circulation, contain 
scarcely any thing beyond what is comprised in such rules 
as the following: genuine emphases are not to be reject- 
ed: false emphases are not tobe admitted: which ca- 
nons are wont to be illustrated, in the schools, solely by ex- 
amples, as they may appear to each one to be genuine or 
false. No one, indeed, questions the correctness of these 
precepts ; nor does any one approve an emphasis which he 
supposes to be unsound, or not entirely consistent with 
truth. For, who is there that does not regard his own 
views and conelusions on this subject, as the best? We 
needed rather to have been taught what are the infallible 
marks of a true emphasis, on the discovery of which, it 
may be understood that an expression is really emphatic: 
This instruction must be in keeping with the usage of speech 
of good writers, and enable us to decide, in what passages, - 
and in what manner, in every language, the use of empha- 
ses obtains. Finally, the minds of the learners are to be ex- 
ercised, by suitable examples, in reference to this faculty 
of judging. ‘This is the more necessary, the more prone 
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the weaker sort—those unskilled in the languages, and less 
exercised in interpretation,—are to create emphases from 
etymologies, from prepositions, from tropes of every kind, 
or, as Erasmus remarks, on 1 Cor. vi. 1., to trifle in serious 
matters. I have known some eminently learned men to 
trifle egregiously in interpreting human writings, both 
Greek and Latin, by doing violence to words:in the matter 
of emphases. What can we expect, then, in the case of 
the inspired writings, in which the reverence itself which 
they deservedly command, can easily persuade us, that 
more is meant by the words than the Holy Spirit designed 
to convey? The Jews, as we well know, were, in this man- 
ner, in former times, deceived ; and, in the last century, 
Cocceius also, and his emulators, who were resolved to ren- 
der the sacred books, because they were divine, as signifi- 
cant as possible. Ina certain sense, this was right; that is, 
with the understanding, as much as possible, in consisten- 
cy with*the genius of the language, and the usage of 
speech ; but those persons, having adopted the principle 
without any limitation or modification, discovered every 
where in the words, not only emphases, but also allegories, 
and prophecies, no one of which had ever entered into the 
minds of the inspired writers. This mode of proceeding 
was deservedly censured by learned and pious theologians, 
who thought that the Scriptures were rather trifled with, 
than honoured, by this treatment. The language, also, of 
the inspired writers, so far as it conforms to the Hebrew 
usage, may easily mislead the unwary, and such as are not 
sufficiently skilled and exercised in the legitimate method ; 
because, the Hebrew idiom différs widely,in many respects, 
from the genius and idiom of our own and also of the La- 
tin language. Accordingly,those whd compare the Hebrew 
forms of speech which occur in the New Testament, with 
those of the Latin or of their vernacular tongue, under the 
guidance of the common dictionaries, without considering 
the spirit of the Hebrew language, are easily deceived by 
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empty notions of emphases, of which the divine oracles 
stand in no need; for example, where the abstract is 
placed for the conerete,—a mode of expression common in 
the Hebrew ; where tropes occur, and where numhers are 
specified. Le Clerc, in his work which he is pleased to 
style “ Ars Critica,” sets forth the following rude, as he 
calls it (although it is any thing but a ru/e, which may 
assist us in understanding or judging in these matters) : 
many things seem to be emphatic in the versions, which, 
in the originals themselves, are devoid of emphasis ; and, 
having cited examples illustrative, as he supposes, of this 
position, of which examples it does not become me now 
to speak, he then presents, at the close §. 15., the following 
canon: although the words of the ancient writers should 
seem to be emphatic, still, it is sufficient to interpret 
them in a plainer and weaker sense, provided, by press- 
ing it, we involve ourselves in some absurdity. If 
such an absurdity really follows, I acknowledge “the rule 
to be sound and true. But the canon is, correctly speaking, 
applicable to but one example of all which he has cited, viz. 
the one from Exod. iv. 21., and that, too, is an instance 
rather of a tropical diction, than of an emphasis. And 
what becomes of all the other false emphases? For itis by no 
means true, that all of them embrace an absurdity. They 
present, more frequently, a probable sense, adapted to the 
popular harangue, employed in exhorting, terrifying, and 
admonishing ;—pious emphases, we may call them, but still 
inaceurete.» What shall we say of an eminent critic, disci- 
plined in the school of logical subtilty? What kind of 
rules does he furnish, for the ascertaining and judging of 
good and legitimate emphases? Is it really less censurable 
to diminish, in his zeal for rejecting false emphases, the 
real force of the divinely inspired writers? His critical 
acumen seems to fail him here. Nay, he convinces us, by 
many examples, that he could not see and judge, with 
acuteness, in this matter of emphasis. He denies, for ex- 
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ample, that the words of Christ in Matth. vi. px MSpILVAT TE, 
were spoken with emphasis, as those would have us sup- 
pose, who assert that the perfect Christian ought to part 
with all his possessions, and be fed from the tables of others. 
But these short sighted persons did not discern and under- 
stand the emphasis in these words, They thought simply 
of care, when they ought to have understood anxious, 
solicitous, assiduous care. But, even admitting that 
laws and rules for judging of emphases were furnished, in 
a written treatise, with diligence and perspicuity, and in a 
form which adapts itself to use,—which we shall, at some 
future day with leave of Providence, attempt to do,—still, 
much labour would 1emain. For, this matter demands an 
accurate knowledge of languages, much and curious reading, 
together with exercise; and it stands in need of these 
more than of the subtilty of rules, by which, indeed, the 
way merely is pointed out. It is one thing, however, to 
know the way; and another, to arrive, by actually travel- 
ling it, at the point at which you aim. 


XXVII. 


The reconeiliation of apparent discrepancies, coneern- 
ing which it now remains for us to speak, in accordance 
with the proposed plan, although it very much needs a 
knowledge of things, demands, also, the aid of Gram- 
mar, which, as we have seen, is not very easily procured 
or applied. For, in the first place, there is much need of 

‘that nice and accurate judgment, of which we treated at the 
commencement, at least so far as not to permit ourselves to 
he deceived by those who endeavour, by means of conjec 
tures, to settle the matter in regard to the reading. Again, 
should the discrepancy be of a doctrinal character, although 
the analogy of the faith affords assistance, still it is by no 
means sufficient. We ought to have in readiness, also, 
observations concerning the force of words, derived especi- 
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ally from the Hebrew usage, between which and the usage 
of the occidental languages there exists a wide difference, 
and also from the analogy of languages; by which means, 
the thing is generally satisfactorily composed. In this 
mode of proceeding, what difficulties occur, has been stated 
above. When the discrepancy is of a historical charaeter, ’ 
inasmuch as the names of persons, of places, and of times, 
and also numbers, attributes, and predicates, differ, the 
usage of historians should be ascertained, in respect of the 
variety of narration without a real disagreement, and also 
in respect of the manner of speaking which they frequently 
employ, agreeably to the nature of their plan, and not re- 
ducible to extreme accuracy and precision. * In such com- 
parisons, we should endeavour to ascertain, which one of 
two passages should be accommodated to the other; of 
which one of two historias the narrative should be accom- 
modated to that of the other. The former is an acquisition 
beyond the reach of any one, who has not been much and 
accurately employed, in the reading and comparison of the 
historians ; the latter demands a judgment corrected by a 
familiarity with many examples, and exercise regulated in 
conformity with them. It is likewise profitable to have 
read the commentaries and remarks of critics, in which 
they have succeeded in reconciling apparently discrepant 
passages in ancient historians, by means of those observa- 
tions which I have alluded to, concerning the manner of 
narrating andof speaking. Bu’ all are undoubtedly aware, 
how much labour, study, care, and judgment these things 
demand ; nor will any one hesitate to acknowledge, that 
this portion of grammatical interpretation is by far the most 
difficult. 


AXVILT. 


We have now brought to a close, the discussion concern- 
ing the difficulties attending the successful interpretation of 
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the New Testament. This discussion was undertaken, 
solely with the design of eradicating from the minds of the - 
young, who betake themselves to the study of theology, 
the notion,—prejudicial to the interests of theology itself, 
and, especially, to the study of the languages,—that a very 
moderate, and, indeed, scarcely any knowledge of the 
languages, particularly of the Greek, is requisite to enable 
us to understand thoroughly, and interpret successfully, the 
books of the New Testament. This notion has operated, 
also, to exclude the majority from the opportunities of at- 
taining to this ability. We indulged the hope, moreover, 
that we might whet and incite the minds of the young, to 
a desire of cultivating a familiarity, both with useful let- 
ters, and with the inspired books. Nothing sooner ren- 
ders complicated and difficult, even those things which are 
in themselves easy, than a notion of their easiness; much 
more is this the fact, in regard to such as present many 
and weighty difficulties. For, it begets negligence and 
sloth, which forbid any attainments in a noble pursuit. 
Indeed, if any thing deserves the most vigorous efforts of 
the mind, it is, certainly, the inspired volume, to the cor- 
rect and profound understanding of which, it becomes 
Christians to devote their study and care,—those Christians, 
especially, who profess to be disciples and followers of Lu- 
ther, whose theological information was manifestly derived 
from that familiarity with sacred things, for which he was 
' indebted to the study of the languages. We see how 
much care and labour are bestowed, in accurately under- 
standing and interpreting the other authors, both Greek and 
Latin, by those who profess to be interpreters of them ; 
how carefully, also, they examine, not only every thing 
and every word, but even single letters, in order that no- 
thing may be left unscrutinized and unexplored. And 
does it not become those, who aim to become the professed 


interpreters of the sacred writings, to bestow upon them 
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an equal and even a greater amount of study and diligence ¢ 
We are just now preparing our minds for the celebration of 
the memory of the Imperial Peace, by means of which, that 
most delightful and precious blessing, Religious Liberty, was 
either obtained or secured to us. We do not mean, by this,a 
licentiousness in the treatment of divine things This de- 
serves, on the contrary, any name but that most attractive 
one of Liberty. As civil liberty is entirely subjected to 
laws, on the removal of which, either licentiousness or 
slavery is the consequence ; so this liberty in sacred mat- 
ters, is discerned in this, that we are not constrained to 
form our opinions of divine things, from the arbitrary wil] 
and command of any one, but we may listen to the voice 
of the inspired volume alone, as to that of an only and 
most authoritative law, and render obedience to it. Those, 
therefore, who profess to be the friends and defenders of 
this liberty, ought to embrace and observe this law, and to 
occupy themselves with it, to examine it, and meditate 
upon it, by night and by day. And this liberty eannot 
even be maintained, without that desire and diligence, 
of which FE have spoken, in understanding the inspired 
books, by the assistance of useful learning. It was this 
that formerly prepared the way for seeking and obtaining 
religious liberty ; and should this be again withdrawn or 
despised, liberty will also be withdrawn and perish; and 
that barbarism will again return, which once invaded sa- 
cred letters and the minds of men, and subjected the whole 
church to the domination of Rome. Ye, then, who love 
our religion ; ye, especially, who are devoted to theology, 
to whom is entrusted the guardianship and defence of this 
religious liberty, guard, I beseech you, against such a con- 
sequence, and consult for the accurate study of all useful 
letters, and of the inspired writings, for the purity and li- 
berty of sacred things, and also for your own praise and 
glory, to which, in this department of study, there is no 
other way of aceess, than the one I have recommended. 
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THE FATHER OF THE GRAMMATICAL INTERPRETATION 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
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Tue merits of Origen—a man who stands conspicuous 
_amongst a few,—have been, in every age, a subject of con- 
troversy. Some have not known how to set bounds to 
their admiration, and others, to their censures. In regard, 
however, to his method of proceeding and his skill, in 
handling the sacred writings, he is more uniformly and cor- 
rectly praised. Jerome, with whom no one, in the Lat- 
in Church, can be compared, for learning, and, especially, 
for sacred learning, and not very friendly to the allegorical 
method of interpretation, nevertheless, desired to possess, 
even with the odium of the name of Origen, his know- 
ledge of the Scriptures.* Masius, also, an excellent inter- 
preter, according to the grammatical method, declares that 
he knows not whether, from the time of our Saviour, 
any one has flourished, either superior in talents, or 
more exercised in sacred letters, than Origen.t And 
it would be easy, to adduce, from every age, testimonies of 
the same favourable character. But this renown isearnish- 
ed and almost obliterated, by his fondness for the allegori- 
cal mode of interpretation ; in which, beyond a doubt, he 
exceeded the proper limits, much to the prejudice of di- 


* Questt. sup. Gen. + In his note upon Joshua}. 2’ 
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vine truth. For, as the mind of man, owing to a certain 
natural feeling of envy toward men of eminence, is more 
prone to censure than to praise, and discovers, with more 
aciteness, faults and blemishes, than virtues and excellen- 
cies; so also, in this case, the above-mentioned fault of 
Origen, occupied the attention of most persons, and led 
them to disregard his excellencies, and his distinguished 
merits, in the same department. Accordingly, we may 
see those who have undertaken to write upon the abilities 
of Origen as an interpreter, dwelling largely and diligently 
on the allegorical method, but extremely sparing and neg- 
ligent in regard to the grammatical. We, who are accus- 
tomed to search out and praise the virtues of eminent men, 
rather than to inquire after and censure their faults,—for, 
this mode of proceeding, both conduces more liberally to 
the®enjoyment of the mind itself, and is more fruitful in 
the benefits of imitation,—we, therefore, have rather en- 
deavoured to ascertain the merits of Origen, in the gram- 
matical interpretation of the inspired writings. In pur- 
suing this inquiry, we arrived at the conclusion,—which, 
at the present time, we design to establish,—that Origen 
was the first to devote his mind, to the treatment of the 
sacred writings, after the manner of the grammarians ; and 
that, whatsoever advances, in this respect, particularly as it 
regards the books of the New Testament, were made by 
the ancient Christian Church, are nearly all to be traced, 
originally, from Origen. In this discussion, we shall con- 
sider, first of all, the arguments which possess a conjectu- 
ral probability ; through which, the minds of our readers 
may be enabled to approach the other class of arguments, 
which rest upon the faith of history and facts. 


If. 


In the infancy of Christianity, while, as yet, each of the 
inspired books was recent, or was used only by those of the 
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same country with their respective authors; while the 
language, in whichthey were written, was not yet removed 
from common use, or much altered, and the original con- 
dition of things was not yet changed; there was no need 
of grammatical interpretation, nor of grammatical or his- 
torical commentaries. Interpretation was busied entirely 
about things, and not about words. This mode of inter- 
pretation, moreover, was in vogue, in my opinion, in the 
most remote ages, before the birth of Christ, among the 
prophets,—men inspired by the Spirit of God,—whose 
disciples and schools are commemorated in the sacred vo- 
lume. For, I am induced to believe, that what interpre- 
ters, when expounding the passage 2 Kings ii. 2., are wont 
to consider as the specific duty discharged in these schools 
of the prophets, was not the only one; but, that the in- 
terpretation of the divine oracles, constituted another and 
a prominent duty. The scope of this interpretation was 
two-fold. The first, and, indeed, the principal one, was, 
the understanding of the prophecies concerning the Mes- 
siah, and of the figures and types, by which the kingdom 
of Christ, with its blessings, was shadowed forth. The 
other was, to enable them to collect and apply every thing 
that had been said and done, for the purposes of doctrine, 
instruction, correction, reproof, and consolation; and, 
also, to expound the law of God, and to apply it, in the 
cases which, from time to time, presented theniselves. For 
this opinion, I think IT have sufiicient support. It is abun- 
dantly manifest, that the most ancient of the Jews, did 
refer to Christ, prephecies, which the event has clearly 
proved to us, did actually pertain tu him. If they did not 
thus refer all the prophecies to Christ, they did so, with 
the majority, at least, and the more important ones, as has 
been shown by the most eminent scholars. Now, it ap- 
pears to me, that these Jewscould not, inany manner, have 
done this, by their own unassisted powers. For, it is very 
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clear, and approves itself even to common sense, that, in 
those prophecies, in which there was nothing definite con- 
cerning persons, places, and times, the human powers could 
attain to no certainty ; and if any one laboured to inter- 


pret them, he could furnish nothing but conjectures, —pious, 


perhaps, and harmless, but still mere conjectures. So that, 
it ought not to be a matter of doubt, that the ancient Jews 
received their views of such prophecies from the prophets 
themselves ;—not from those very prophets who originally 
pronounced them, as Schoetgen* thinks, (for this supposi- 
tion is not necessary,) but, from those, to whomsoever God 
had granted this faculty of interpretation. For, in the 
early ages of the Christian church, also, among the mira- 
culous powers conferred of God, was the interpretation of 
the prophets; and our Saviour himself, the first and the 
greatest of all prophets, by expounding the prophecies 
which had long before been delivered concerning himself, 
rendered them intelligible to the Apostles; Prudent the- 
ologians, indeed, are willing to admit among the number 
of types, such, alone, as the Holy Spirit designed to be in- 
dicative of future things ; because, it cannot be determined, 
with certainty, unless by the judgment of the Holy Spirit 
himself. Accordingly, they are unwilling to recognise 
other types, than those which Christ and the Apostles have 
declared to be such. It is not, however, to be believed, 
that the ancient Israelites had no certain knowledge of 
types ; nay, consistently with the analogy of the faith, it 
cannot be doubted, that they were aware, of what thing, 
the victims, the paschal lamb, the brazen serpent, and 
others, were types. Hence, in this matter, also, the pro- 
phets instructed their disciples. And now, in relation to 
the other object, which the prophets kept in view, in their 


* Horae Talmud. it. Praef. ¢ 6. 
+ Luke xxiv. 27, 
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interpretations, as we have before stated, I apprehend that 
no one will even entertain a doubt. 


Ill. 


After the Babylonian captivity, when the gift of pre- 
phecy had ceased,—by which, I do not mean to intimate, 
that there were no prophets at all, but, that they were 
more rarely met with,—schools were established, which 
took the place of the prophets, in which schools, the same 
things were treated of, but indirectly, and from tradition 
(for, the instructions of the prophets had not been entirely 
lost),and according to the ability of each one, acquired by 
reading, thought, and exercise. These schools were de- 
nominated MW ITDT~ MD houses of study. As they 
here exercised their inventive faculties,—keen, indeed, but 
neither enlightened from above, nor disciplined by sound 
philosophy and elegant learning, and much too exuberant, 
—there arose, besides other corruptions, of which it is un- 
necessary here to speak particularly, the allegorical mode 
of interpretation, which, losing sight of the grammatical 
sense, converted more things into allegories and figures, 
than was necessary or permitted by the thing itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the interpretation in vogue among the learned 
men in those times, was mixed and compounded of sound 
traditions, those, to wit, which were traceable to a period 
of antiquity and to the prophets themselves, and of a lar- 
ger number of things which were supplied by their own 
invention ; not to be despised, indeed, but demanding 
great judgment in their selection. In regard to those things 
which we meet with in Paul, inhis Epistle to the Hebrews, 
belonging to the typical and allegorical method, although 1 
would not venture to say, that all of them were derived 
from the instructions of Gamaliel, and other Jewish teach- 


ers, and collected with judgment,—in which respect, he 
26 
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had been enlightened by the Holy Spirit; still, we may 
gather from those things which he has in common with 
Philo of Alexandria, already noticed by scholars, that cer- 
tain things were first known by the inspired Apostle, from 
that source. .For, that Philo had been read by Paul, as 
some suppose, which supposition seems probable to Wet- 
stein also,* and that those things which he has in common, 
were drawn from that writer, seems improbable for many 
reasons, which I shall specify elsewhere. He may have 
received them from that source ; but, still, they could not be 
approved by the Holy Spirit, and submitted to Paul, un- 
less they had originally proceeded from Itself, and from 
those ancient sources of which I have already spoken. 
Such a mode of interpretation, therefore, was, at the birth 
of Christ, in yogue among the Jews. 


IV. 


At the time when the books of the Evangelists and of 
the Apostles were first written, there was, evidently, no 
need of grammatical interpreters, because the authors em- 
ployed a language which was familiar to those to whom 
and for whose sake those books were written ; and those 
to whom they wrote were, also, in possession of knowledge, 
derived immediately from the instructions of the Apostles. 
The things “ hard to be understood,”’ of Paul, and other 
things in the inspired writings, which Petert informs us, 
were ‘‘ wrested” by ‘‘the unstable and unlearned,’’ were 
owing to the sublimity and novelty of the subject, rather 
than to the difficulty of the words. And the phrase év ois in 
which, relates, not to the Epistles, but to satra these 
things, concerning which, Peter himself had before spo- 


* Noy. Test. Vol. ii. p. 384. + 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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ken. So that, in those primitive times, no one thought of 
commentaries, especially of historical and grammatical 
commentaries, the necessity and desire of which, as in 
other books, so here also, are occasioned by time, and 
changes, and the transmission of the books themselves to 
_ other nations ; from which causes alone, an obscurity in 
regard to certain words is wont to arise, without any fault 
or error of the authors, and we are not permitted to think 
of any other difficulty in the inspired writings, than what 
has proceeded from this source. Besides this, there were 
still living holy men, who proceeded from the school of 
the Apostles, who could be consulted, in case of doubt or 
ambiguity. The exposition of things was all that remain- 
ed for them ; and this was resorted to, for the purpose of 
edification, in meetings for the purposes of religion, and | 
also in books, which explained and illustrated the doctrines 
and precepts ef Christianity, and kept alive and confirmed 
the faith, by exhorting, provoking, and consoling : which 
mode of interpretation is employed, at the present day, by 
masters of schools, by popular preachers, and by the au- 
thors of devotional books. In this mode of interpreta- 
tion, indeed, the use of allegories was always found ; mo- 
derate, however, and not calculated to prejudice that mode 
of interpretation which is properly called grammatical ; 
until Origen, imbued with Jewish learning and Grecian 
philosophy, and possessed, himself, of talents, having ad- 
vanced further, pursued, too far, the allegorical méthod, 
and sometimes to the detriment, and, almost, the destruc- 
‘tion, of the grammatical sense ; and, in this manner, 
brought the allegorical method into contempt, not, how- 
ever, in such a sense, that it was not employed, by those 
very persons, who, on this pretext, loaded Origen with 
censures ; by Jerome, for example, Augustine, and others, 
in commentaries written for the instruction of the people, 
and in sermons addressed to popular audiences, but still 
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with greater moderation by those who were more learned 
and skilful. 


¥ 


But, after that the inspired writings had contracted some 
degree of age, and had come, together with the Christian 
religioa, to those who were unacquainted with the Hebrew 
language, and differed, very much, from the Jews, in their 
manner of speaking, who did not, ordinarily, understand 
the Greek words, used in a Hebrew sense; the necessity 
of grammatical interpretation first began to exist, and 
learned men, also, began, after the manner of the gram- 
marians, to write commentaries upon the inspired books. 
That the Greeks led the way in this, cannot be doubted by 
any one who is well versed in the monuments, of antiquity, 
and has been correctly observed, also, by the Benedictine 
monks, in the Preface to the commentary on Matthew by 
Hilary of Poictiers. For, as Rome, the mistress of the 
world, was not ashamed, at a period long before, to ask of 
Greece instruction in all the arts; so also, in these later 
times, the Latin church derived all their knowledge from 
the Greek church. But, among the Greeks, Origen was 
the first who introduced this study of grammatical interpre-, 
tation, and the interpretation itself ; and furnished, also, an 
example of the management of it, which was followed by 
others, for, he was the first in the Greek church, and also 
the last, in whom were found all things which furnish a 
competent ability for such an undertaking. This, then, 
will be the first argument, by means of which, we shall 
endeavour to establish our position assumed at the outset. 


VI. 


The original principles of all sciences lie concealed in 
the human mind, as those of all fruits lie concealed in the 
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earth. Still, non omnis fert omnia tellus, every soil 
does not produce all kinds of fruits. So, the genius, 
also, of every individual or nation, is not adapted to pro- 
duce the fruits of every art. It was given to the Greeks 
to be the originators of all the arts which depend upon ge- 
nius; the hope and renown of imitation, was left to the 
other nations. Accordingly, both the universal doctrine 
of grammar, and the art of interpretation, were introduced 
by the Greeks, and disseminated, from them, to other na- 
tions ; nor is there known to have existed, in ancient 
times, a single good interpreter, who either was not a 
Greek, or had not acquired his ability by imitating the 
Greek examples. As to the Jews, indeed, it is abundantly 
manifest, that they could boast of no grammatical interpre- 
ters of the sacred books, before they had begun to avail 
themselves of Grecian examples, if not of Grecian learn- 
ing; nor is there extant a grammatical commentary upon 
the inspired writings, of a more ancient date than the 
twelfth century ; at which time, the Jews. who were resi- 
ding among the Arabians, followed their example in their 
study of Grecian learning. It need not excite surprise, 
therefore, if it be found, that the grammatical interpreta- 
tion of the sacred writings, among Christians, may be 
traced to the Greeks. But, mereiy to be a Grecian, was 
not sufficient: it behoved him, who first desired to profess 
himself a grammatical interpreter, and to engage in this 
business, with success and renown, to understand, thorough- 
ly, the arts of the Greek interpreters, and to be familiar 
with them by much exercise. In addition to this, he must, 
necessarily, have possessed no ordinary readiness and skill 
in the use of Greek and Hebrew letters. Origen, how- 
ever, was the first among the Doctors of the Greek church, 
who possessed all these qualifications; for, Clement, the 
erudite master of Origen, was unacquainted with Hebrew 
Jetters, and inexperienced in this mode of interpretation. 
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That Origen was well versed in the grammatical arts both 
of writing and of interpreting, who can entertain a doubt, 
after the concordant testimony of the ancients, that he not 
only, from childhood to his last days, cultivated polite let- 
ters, with the greatest zeal ;* but, also, had lived in the 
capacity of a grammarian, prior to his attempt at sacred in- 
terpretation and his profession of the same; on which ac- 
count, also, he was wont to be censured by the envious and 
illiterate herd of the clergy, who could not endure the 
splendour and renown of his learning; while he himself, 
meanwhile, was grieved at their ignorance of the great 
necessity and utility of this learning, in sacred interpreta- 
tion.t In regard to what Eusebius says,t that Origen, 
having entered upon the office of instructer, in a school at 
Alexandria, renounced the profession of grammatical 
learning, as useless, and adverse to piety, it is the silly 
and ridiculous interpretation, either of Eusebius himself, 
or of some other, from whom, as a compiler. he drew his 
remarks, desirous of imitating the example «f good histo- 
rians, who add, from conjecture, the reasons and motives 
of every thing which they relate ; which interpretation, he 
himself confutes, in the sequel c. 18., where he relates, 
that Origen, to the very last, continued to cultivate and to 
teach polite letters, mathematical science, and philosophy, 
for the reason stated above. What progress he made in 
the science of interpretation, is proved by the fact, that he 
attained to the summit of grammatical learning, viz. the 
art of criticism ; of the accurate use of which, in the sa- 
ered books, from the instructions of the Greeks, he was 


* Kusebius Histor. Eccles. vi. 1. 
+ Eusebius Ibid. vi. 18. t Ibid. vi. 3. 
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the first, undoubtedly, to furnish an example, as we shall 
prove in the sequel. 


Vill. 


That Origen was well versed in Hebrew letters, is at- 
tested by Jerome* and by the Hexapla, a work of Origen, 
in which he presented the Heorew text of the Old Testa 
‘ment, written both in the Hebrew and the Greek charac- 
ters; in which he corrected, also, by the Hebrew text, 
and completed, the whole version of the Septuagint trans- 
lators: which, certainly, is not the work of a man unac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language. Huett denies, that 
any person, who is familiar with the writings of Origen, 
ean believe this knowledge of his to have been extraordi- 
nary, inasmuch as many things are met with, in those 
writings, inconsistent with a familiar acquaintance with the 
Hebrew. I must acknowledge myself, however, to be 
but little moved by this argument, especially when I find 
the examples adduced in confirmation of it, pertaining, for 
the most part, to the derivations of words; in which re- 


* De Scriptt. Eccles.54. “‘ Contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam 
edidicerat” * he had acquired this knowledge, contrary to the dispost- 
tion of his age and nation.” The word aetas I translate, neither with 
Trithemius, old age, nor with Huet (Orig. i. 2,3.), manhood; al- 
though Sophronius translates it “xi, and renders the phrase gen- 
tis natura, by sixcia pidis. Jerome. however, meant to say, that 
inthe age of Origen, it had not yet become customary, for the Greek 
Christians, to acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew; resting satisfied 
with their own language, and the Greek version of the old Testament. 
Thus I understood his words, when I first read them; and I find that 

the celebrated Fabricius (Biblioth. Eccles. Hieron. as above eited, 
and Biblioth. Graec. v. p. 224.) has understood, them in the same 
manner. 
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spect, mistakes are by no means uncommon, even with 
those who are eminently skilled in any language. Varro, 
for example, a profound Latin scholar, fails to afford sa- 
tisfaction in this department, even to us, who are far remo- 
ved from his knowledge of the Latin. Besides, as Casau- 
bon* correctly observes, it was customary among the an- 
cients, to indulge in a subtile but misapplied inquisitiveness ; 
so that, in the case of foreign words, of whose derivation 
they were ignorant, they set themselves about inventing 
something, which they accommodated to the signification 
of those words. In the same manner, the Fathers invent 
Greek, or even Latin, etymologies of Hebrew words ; not 
because they are ignorant of the true derivation, as many, 
at the present day, persuade themselves, but purely from 
that inquisitiveness of which I have just spoken. Exam- 
ples of this kind, he cites, also, in the same work. For, 
the distinction which Origen makes, in a certain passage of 
his commentary,t between odgavig and odgavel, is introduced 
by him, when writing to the Greeks, ina popular style, in 
accommodation to their own language, and to the opinion 
concerning the three heavens, which was then prevalent ; 
just as, in Rom. xii. 1., he affirmed oixsiguoi to mean some- 
thing more than oixriguos, saying nothing about the Hebraism, 
by which this plural is used in the sense of deneficence ; 
because he had to do with Greeks, unacquainted with the 
Hebraism, and his business was not so much to elicit the 
grammatical sense of the words, as to exhort the common 
people, or the unlearned reader, to the dicharge of duty. 
Many such things, I have met with, myself, in the wri- 
tings of Origen, so far as they have been read by me; still, 
I have not, on this account, entertained a doubt of his fa- 
miliarity with Hebrew letters, which Jerome expressly at- 
tributes to him. 


* Adv. Baron. Exercitatt. xvi. n. il. 
+ Matth. xviii. 18. p. 336. 
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ix. 


Learned men have been much too severe, in this judg- 
ment concerning the knowledge of Hebrew letters among 


ancient writers. I shall say nothing of Josephus, who, 


although he lived in the midst of Palestine, and professes 
to have written Hebrew books, and to have drawn his 
“intiquities from the original inspired volume, neverthe- 
less, is charged with ignorance in this department of 
learning. And, how few there are who do not attribute 
ignorance of the Hebrew language to Philo,—who is 
still more closely connected with the cause of Origen,-— 
who was very diligent in cultivating an acquaintance with 
the Jewish law and history. No one, says Scaliger,* who 
has read Philo, can fail to discover, that he was very ig- 
norant of the Hebrew. And why? Because, in his ety- 
mological efforts, he wanders from the truth, and interprets 
Greek expressions, in a Greek sense, even where they de- 
part from the Hebrew usage, and tortures them into alle- 
gories. Scholars certainly do not sufficiently regard, ei- 
ther the age in which these men flourished, or the charac- 
ter of their productions, when they judge thus severely of 
their merits. When we inquire concerning the proficiency 
in Hebrew learning, of Philo, Origen, and Jerome (to the 
last named person, also, the late Loescher,t with Le Clere 
and others, attributes but a moderate share of knowledge 
in this department), we certainly do not inquire for that 
knowledge which is. rigidly conformed to grammatical ac- 
curacy, such as we now demand in him who professes ‘an 
acquaintance with Hebrew letters. This precise know- 
ledge had no existence in those times; not even among 
Jewish Doctors, who had been born and educated among 


* Castigatt. in Euseb. Chronic. p. 7. 


+ De Causs. Ling. Ebr. p. 96. 
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Jews, and employed the Hebrew tongue, such as it then 
was, and had schools in the midst of Palestine ; inasmuch 
as the Hebrew language had not yet, after the manner of 
the Greeks, been subjected accurately to grammatical re- 
search, nor had the analogy of the language been thorough- 
ly investigated by means of nice observation, and embra- 
ced and defined by perspicuous rules. So that, even those 
who were accounted especially skilful in this respect, 
nevertheless, as is the case with our own countrymen, in 
their vernacular tongue, were now and then put to a stand, 
or wandered from the truth, particularly in the case of the 
expressions of a more ancient character, and removed from 
common use, and of the derivations of words ; and a com- 
petent knowledge of a language, so far as it serves the pur- 
pose of interpretation, neither can nor ought to be denied 
to any one, because of such mistakes. Asto the character of 
their productions, on the other hand, it was not the design 
of Philo to write a grammatical commentary upon the 
books of Moses; of which, at that time, as I have before 
said, there was noexample. He wished, rather, to display 
his-talents, by inventing allegories, new and fraught with 
Grecian philosophy ; to show his wisdom, derived, chiefly, 
from an acquaintance with Greek letters ; and, also, to 
exercise and display his eloquence ; diligently enriching 
his works, with all the elegancies of exquisite expression, 
and refined sentiment, especially those of Plato and De- 
mosthenes ; imitating, also, the most beautiful diction of 
the latter, which had heen noticed andJauded by the Gre- 
cian rhetoricians. Every one must be aware of this, who 
comes to the perusal of the works of Philo, from that of 
Plato and Demosthenes ; and, indeed, this is the only le- 
gitimate way of access to the full understanding of Philo, 
and the full perception of his beauties. He did not write, 
therefore, for his countrymen of the common sort, and 
unacquainted with the Grecian philosophy and eloquence, 
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who were unable to understand and appreciate such things ; 
-—what would they suppose, for example, was meant by 
the words éasvredesis and éasvrgauara,* which even Casau- 
bont did not comprehend; by ayadwaropogeiv,i also, which 
no one of his interpreters understood ; and other words, 
drawn from the more remote portions of the language ;— 
but for Jews, instructed after the manner of the Greeks, 
such as Josephus and a few others, and for the Greeks 
themselves. The words of the Greek interpretation were, 
of course, to be regarded in consistency with this design 
of the writer; nor was there any necessity of conforming 
the discussion to Hebrew accuracy, which as he well knew, 
the readers, whom he desired to have, for the most part 
either were ignorant of, or cared little about. Although I 
would concede, that Origen was less infected with this af- 
fectation in his manner of writing, and, while he did not 
spurn the praise of learning and eloquence, had more par- 
tieular reference to the benefit of his readers; still, when 
he wrote his commentaries and his homilies,—and that, 
too, to Greeks, utterly unacquainted with the Hebrew 
idiom, and for the purpose of edification,—he did not con- 
sider it necessary to adhere, in every instance, to the strict 
letter of the Hebrew: and, if he sometimes departs from 
it, he is not, on this account, to be charged with ignoraace 
of the Hebrew, any more than our preachers are to be 
charged with ignoronce both of the Hebrew and of 
the Greek, because, frequently, in accommodation to 
the capacity of the common people, as it seems to 
me, in their arguments, monitions, and exhortations, 
they follow their vernacular version; rather than ad- 
here, with fidelity, to the original Hebrew or Greek. 
And, indeed, Origen himself seems to hint at this same 
thing, in aremarkable passage,§{—not noticed, so far as I 
know, by writers on this subject of allegorical interpreta- 


* Allegorr. Leg. ii. p. 87. 7 Athen. xii. p. 546. 
+ De Opif. Mund. p. 4. § Commentt. in Matth. p. 371 
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tion, —where he denies that he wished to insist upon three 
kinds of ewnuchism, pertaining to the body, lest, discours- 
ing for the sake of exercise (yupvasiag civexev), he might af- 
ford an occasion of wresting the whole precept of Christ 
concerning ewnuchism, to another sense. Those commen- 
taries, therefore, have some regard to exercise, not that 
which 1s useless to the reader, but that in which truth, nei- 
ther in the words nor the matter, is pruned and scrutinized 
too closely. We may style them, in the words of Thucy- 
dides,* dyuvicwara wadrov sig +o wagay nwa anole, 7% xrqwara e¢ 
asi: contests, adapted to promote the present pleasure 
and admiration of the hearer and reader, rather than 


lasting monuments, about to confer true glory and du- 
rable benefit. 


X, 


On this subject, however, Huet exhibits but little acute- 
ness, when, among the examples which clearly evince an 
ignorance of the Hebrew, he places the following also, 
which is cited, in the same commentary on Matthew, out 
of Nehem. i. 11., ii. 1. 6., Jumv edvodxos ra BaciAet: instead 
of which, he thinks he would have adopted, from the He- 
brew text, oivoysoc, if he had been at all skilled in the He- 
brew tongue ; because, the corresponding Hebrew phrase 
is 7} 2D? nmpwn ; unless we may suppose him to have in- 
troduced, of his own accord, into the Greek text, the 
word édvetyoc, while all the copies of the Alexandrian ver- 
sion exhibited, as they de at the present day, oivoxéos. For 
myself, I should rather have expected, if the reading of 
the copies of the Alexandrian version had been, in his day, 
sivodyos, that he would have corrected it, in the Hexapla, 
from the Hebrew text, with the addition of the usual 
mark of emendation ; than that he would have changed 
oivoxoos into sivodyes. But the very learned editor of Ori- 
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' gen, did not understand his manner of discussion, and of 
citing a passage from the Scriptures. Origen was desirous 
of making mention of ewnuchs, from the sacred books, in 
a mystical sense of the word, which he himself may have 
invented ; not, by the way, a sense which belonged to it, by 
the design of the Holy Spirit, but one which presented it- 
self to his own mind. He produces, in the first place, from 
Gen. xl. 1., the ecup-bearer and the baker of Pharaoh, 
whom he styles ewnuchs, castrated in order that they 
might hold that office ;—not because Moses styles them 
thus, nor because it is clearly evident that they were cas- 
trated ; but from conjecture, drawn from a royal custom 
in the Hast, in after times. He then adds Nehemiah, the 
royal cup-bearer, and styles him, also, an eunuch in ac- 
eommodation to the drift of the discussion, placing the 
generic for the specific denomination, edvoixog juny 7G Basinsi. 
Shall we collect from this, that he supposed the Hebrew 
word Mw was properly translated <dvoiyos, or, that he 
found it thus written in the copies of the Septuagint ver- 
sion; and, therefore, that this word is to be received as a 
various reading, in that passage? By no means. Many 
such things are found in the writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, which are not accurately cited from the 
sacred books, conformably to the reading of the Greek and 
Latin copies, but consistently with the general sense, and 
in accommodation to the design of the discussion. In 
these cases, it sometimes happens, that the more careless 
and inattentive receive them as various readings of the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, as the venerable Michaelis 
correctly observes.* But, concerning the proficiency of 
Origen in Hebrew letters, we have said enough, and, per- 
haps, more than enough. 


* De Var. Lectt. Novy. Test. 6 15. 
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XI. 

The sum of what we have hitherto advanced, is this: 
That Origen was deficient in none of those things, which 
ought to be found in one who was desirous of being the 
first to open and prepare the way, for the correct use of 
grammatical interpretation, in the sacred writings ; and to 
furnish an example for the imitation of others. For, in 
the first place,—a thing which is necessary for all who 
would undertake, with a prospect of success, any thing, in 
a department entirely new,—he had conceived, in his 
mind, an idea of the art, derived from approved books and 
examples of the Greek grammatical interpreters ; to which 
idea, he conformed himself, in endeavouring to cope with 
them, in this new description of composition: and, in the 
next place, by interpreting Greek books, and by exercis- 
ing the arts of the grammarians while this was his profes- 
sion, he had acquired a good share of experience in the 
use of those methods which availin interpretation, without 
which, precepts, however good, can profit us nothing. 
He was eminently versed, not only in the Greek,—which 
proficiency was common to him with some other older 
Doctors of the Church,—but, also, in the Hebrew, if not 
to the degree which, at the present day, is demanded of 
the accomplished grammarian, at least, to the degree which 
suffices for the interpretation of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments. For, in Homer, also, are words, whose 
signification and force are understood by interpreters, but 
whose derivation and philological character, are either ma- 
nifestly unknown to the more ancient as well as the more 
modern interpreters, or are dwelt upon, sometimes, with 
little satisfaction, and evidently in discordance with the 
analogy of the language; as those are aware, who have 
even superficially examined the commentary of Eustathius. 
What more can be desired? What need, however. of ar- 
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guments, where we have the testimony of facts? Let us, 
then, advert to these. 


‘ XII. 


That the truly erudite interpretation, should commence 
with an attention and judgment bestowed upon the emenda- 
tion of the reading, is manifest of itself, and has lately 
been shown by us. It was, therefore, a matter of diligent 
attention and care with Origen, to peruse the Hebrew and 
the Greek writings of the Old and the New Testament, 
with the correct readings ; and it may be said, with truth, 
that by him a commencement was made, and an example 
furnished, of sacred criticism, which was cultivated, after- 
wards, by some few Doctors of the Greek and the Latin 
Church, by Jerome, for example, Isidore of Pelusium, and 
others. For,—to begin with the books of the Old Testa- 
ment,—he composed, with immense labour and diligence, 
the famous Hexapla, upon which, as upon a foundation, 
the whole superstructure of Hermeneutics was raised. 
For, in’ that work, he proposed to himself two things : 
first, to furnish a most accurate and approved copy of the 
divine writings, in either language, from which, as from 
an exemplar, good and unexceptionable copies might be 
transcribed ; and secondly, to assist in the understanding 
of the Hebrew original, by a variety of versions. Con- 
cerning the latter, we shall speak presently : to the former, 
let us now devote a few moments. It is abundantly ma- 
nifest, that, in this work, the Hebrew text occupied the 
first column of each page; and there cannot be a doubt, 
that he formed it from the best copies, to which he had 
access, and that he regulated it according to the authority 
of the greater number. This must have been an easy mat- 
ter, in those times, for one living in the midst of Pales- 
tine, and enjoying the friendship of learned Jews, and 
amply supplied with the necessary pecuniary means, by 
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Ambrose, a man of great wealth, and an encourager of the 
work. On this subject, however, we may listen to his 
own words ; for, in his Epistle to Africanus,* he professes 
to have compared the Greek with the Hebrew copies 
(EPeamois dvrvyecpos). And this itself affords us good 
ground to believe, that, if the Hebrew manuscripts had ex- 
hibited the minute system of vowel-points which now ob- 
tains, Origen would have used such a manuscript. For, it 
would have indicated a great want of skill and attention, 
in an editor and a critic, not to avail himself of the best 
copy, in such a business; nor, is it at all to the point, 
what Carpzov,t with others, who maintain the antiquity of 
those points, replies to those opponents who objected to 
him the silence of Origen: there existed, indeed, at that 
time, manuscripts furnished with the points ; but, inas- 
much as they were sold at a very high price, they were 
not so common that a copy could bein the hands of every 
one :—which remark, however, he makes, without support 
from any ancient authority or testimony. This one thing, 
indeed, is certain, that Origen did not write the Hebrew 
with those vowel-points. For, both Eusebius—an eye 
witness, who was bishop of Cesarea, at which: place the 
autographical work of Origen was preserved, in the library 
of the Cathedral,—and Epiphanius,t make mention of the 
croryeia alone, which are the elements or letters ; other- 
wise, it would have been unnecessary to present, in another 
column, the Hebrew words expressed by means of Greek 
characters, which served the purpose of indicating the vow- 
el sounds, and animated, as it were, those lifeless ¢rorysia or 
Hebrew elements. This, however, does not furnish, per- 
haps, a satisfactory argument to such as deny that those 
points were then in use. For, Origen might have prefer- 


* p. 13./B. T. I. Opp. Edition of Ruaeus. 
T Grit. Sacr. p. 271. t De Pond. et Mens. c. 7. 
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red to express the vowels, by means of letters, in order to 

prevent a fluctuation in the reading, and that he might 

make it manifest, from the authority of ancient and ap- 

proved manuscripts, what was the proper reading, in each 

passage ; especially in such as were ambiguous owing to 

the resemblance of the letters, or to the context ; : and, in 

this manner, the genuine reading, fastened, as it “3 
with such bonds, might become certain and unalterable. Ta 

this, he must be acknowledged to have acted the part of a 

good and prudent critic, and to have ingeniously devised 

that method of expressing the Hebrew words by G Greek 
letters. This praise, indeed, still belongs to Origen, even 

if the above conjecture should not meet the approbation of 
those, who prefer to adopt the opinion, either of Capellus, 

Simon, Morinus, and others, who suppose that the Hebrew 

words were written again in Greek characters, in accord- 

ance with the traditionary pronunciation of the Jews, or 

with the manner, then in vogue, of writing each word; 

or else, of the great Schultens,* and his followers, who_ 
maintain that the vowel points were in use at the time of 
Origen and before, but not that refined and minute system 

which now obtains. But the discussion concerning the 

points does not belong to this place. The inquiry is, 

whether Origen has discharged the duty of a good _bibli- 

cal critic, in editing the Hebrew text; which, we trust, we 

shall be able to prove to our readers. 


XIII. 


One thing, indeed, I would assert, without hesitation ; 
that those readings, which are found, at the present day, in 
the margin of the Hebrew copies, were absent, both from 
the Hexapla,—no traces of them, not even the slightest, 
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oecurring among ancient writers, who, certainly, would not 
have passed over, in silence, this part of the labour of cri- 
ticism, especially as they mention the obeli and the aster- 
isks of the Greek version,—but also from the Hebrew 
books then extant. For, it cannot be believed,—if it had 
been manifest, among the Jewish teachers, that those read- 
ings were derived and noted, I will not say, from inspired 
men, from Moses, for example, Ezra, and others, which 
is, indeed, the absurd opinion of ‘some, but from ancient 
and approved manuscripts, possessing an authority equal 
to that of the rest, or, at least, worthy of our regard ;— 
that Origen weuld have omitted them, especially when we 
consider that they might have gradually taken the place of 
glosses, and, so far, have afforded assistance to the student ; 
when we consider, also, that he added, immediately suc- 
ceeding in order, the version of Aquila, for no other rea- 
son, but that he might assist in the understanding of the 
Hebrew words, particularly the more rare and difficult. 


XIV. 


The Hexapla furnish us with another proof of the exercise 
of criticism, viz. the Greek version of the Alexandrian 
translators. For, the other translations, inasmuch as they 
were of recent date, and not of equal authority in the 
Charch, did not call for a critical castigation. Concerning 
this particular proof, we may speak with the more confi- 
dence, since the ancient writers plainly and accurately speak 
of the necessary helps and the operation of this critical 
castigation. The copies which were in common use, at 
that time, varied so much, and were so manifestly cor- 
rupted by the subduction, addition, and alteration of words, 
that a castigation seemed necessary. Accordingly, three 
persons conceived, almost simultaneously, the design of 
accomplishing this work ; viz. Origen in Palestine, Lucian 
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in Syria, and Hesychius in Egypt. In consequence of this, 
three revised copies of this version were produced, differ- 
ing considerably fromone another. Each Church zealously 
adopted and maintained the benefit which originated among 
themselves, and was conferred first upon them. Alexan- 
dria and Egypt, says Jerome,* cite Hesychius, as the 
parent of their copies of the Septuagint ; Constanti- 
nople and the district of country as far as Antioeh, ap- 
prove the copy of Lucian the Martyr; and the inter- 
mediate provinces adopt the Palestine manuscripts, 
formed by the labour and revisionof Origen, and publish- 
ed by Eusebius and Pamphilus. And here it becomes us 
to acknowledge, in passing, the justice or the good sense of 
the Doctors of the ancient Church, who, although they gen- 
erally regarded this version as divinely inspired, or, at 
least, placed it ona footing with the Hebrew original ; still, 
permitted criticism to be exercised upon it, and those 
copies which they had had in their hands, and to which 
they had been long accustomed, not only to fall into disuse, 
and that, too, without complaining of any wrong, but also 
supposed that a benefit had been conferred upon themselves 
and upon the’ Church, and both availed themselves of it 
and permitted others to do so. But, the correct study of 
letters was not yet banished from among the Greeks ; and, 
among the Doctors, there were not wanting those who were 
well furnished with useful learning, who were well aware 
of the necessity and utility of just criticism; while the 
rest had not learned to despise, through arrogance, what 
they themselves, owing to their dulness or sloth, had never 


learned. 
My. 


In regard to Hesychius and Lucian, we do not find any 
certain information, as to what assistance they received 
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from’ manuscripts, and the mode of correction they pur- 
sued ; nor, does it belong to our plan to push this inquiry, 
or to speak of their respective revisions. In this one re- 
spect, however, their mode of proceeding differed from 
that of Origen, that they consulted, in pursuance of their 
design, only the Greek manuscripts, while Origen called 
to his aid both the Greek and the Hebrew ; whence it came 
to pass, that the revision of Origen corresponded more 
closely with the readings of the Hebrew, than that of Lu- 
cian or Hesychius. By this mark, we may recognise the 
origin of those copies which are now extant, either man- 
uscript or printed, as is correctly remarked by Morinus, 
in his letter to Jun. Patricius,* in which he treats of the 
Alexandrian Copy. Origen, on the other hand, as is very 
generally related, undertook this critical castigat.on, after 
having, first of all, procured the best manuscripts he could 
find, and among these, that most noble copy which was 
preserved in the temple of Serapis at Alexandria, by many 
incorrectly supposed to be the autograph copy of the Sep- 
tuagint. This, however, is of little importance. It is 
sufficient that he gave his attention to the collating of the 
most ancient manuscripts then in existence, which, in every 
‘revision of an ancient author, is accounted the first praise 
and commendation. Indeed, as it is agreed among those 
acquainted with the art, that the genuine reading can some- 
times be either explored or confirmed, from the versions 
of ancient writings ; how much more is it to be supposed, 
that the errors of the versions can be detected and correct- 
ed by the aid of the original. So that, Origen proceeded 
correctly and orderly, when he appreached the Hebrew 
original, and undertook to derive from this source a more 
correct reading ; especially when we consider that there 
was, as I have said, a coincident opinion of Jews and 
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Christians, that that version, from whatever cause, was 
corrupted; and the greatest part of the corruption neces- 
sarily consis'ed in ‘its departure from the Hebrew copies, 
excepting those instances in which the translators had 
wandered, either through negligence or invaneneh of the 
ancient language. 


XVI. 


But, in this very thing, Origen is charged with a want 
of discernment by J. Morinus, I Voss, and_ others, 
who think that the Hebrew should haye been corrected 
from the Greek, rather than the Greek from the Hebrew ; 
and deny that any thing should have been added to or ta- 
ken from the Greek version, without the concurrence of 
manuscripts ; but that Origen, onthe contrary, had marked 
with obeli, the Greek expressions which were not found 
in the Hebrew, while he had added such as were not in 
the Greek, but were exhibited in the Hebrew. In the first 
place, Origen, who followed the Hebrew original, did not 
intreduce corrections without the concurrence of manu- 
scripts; and,in the next place, both the Greeks, even those 
who were unacquainted with the Hebrew, and could not 
have been deceived by Jewish teachers; and the Jews, 
who held that version in high estimation, nevertheless, 
agreed in considering it as exceeaingly vitiated ; which 
opinion was strengthened by the great variation in the 
cepies. No suspicion, however, was ever harboured, con- 
eerning the integrity of the Hebrew books; nor, indeed, 
is any trace of such a suspicion to be met with in the 
writings of those times. Origen even asserts the Hebrew 
copies to be xaSugd xai wyiev rhatua tyovra, pure and una- 
dulterated, and exhorts* Christians to lay aside their 
Greek copies, and to elicit, even by flattery, from the Jews, 
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uncorrupted manuscripts. Why, then, should it not ap- 
pear befitting, to correct the Greek from the Hebrew, ra- 
ther than the Hebrew from the Greek; provided only, 
where Greek manuscripts afford no assistance, a certain 
moderation were used ? It is clear that this moderation was 
used by Origen. For, he has marked with the asterisk, 
whatever he had added from the Hebrew, lest they should 
be confounded with those things which rested upon the 
authority of the Greek manuscripts; and whatever was 
not found in the Hebrew, he did not remove from the 
the Greek text, nor did he wish to do so, contrary to the 
manuseripts; but, by the addition of an obelus, he has in- 
dicated that they were not found in the Hebrew copies. 
He thus reminds the student, that if they should light upon 
some ancient and approved manuscripts, which he had not 
been able to consult, they might examine whether his as- 
terisks or his obe/i would be confirmed, upon the authority 
of these manuscripts. Nor, did he, in those things which 
he added, rest solely upon his own judgment. He took 
them, for the thost part, from Theodotion, who not only 
was manifestly very nearly allied to the Septuagint trans- 
lators, in his manner of translating, but had transferred 
into his own version the very words of those translators, 
found in the ancient copies. What greater diligence can 
we conceive of ? 


XVI. 


Origen did not, however, bestow his critical labour upon 
the Old Testament alone. He bestowed it also upon the 
New Testament; not that arduous labour which the form- 
er received,—for, the latter was comparatively of small 
bulk, and did not demand the same regard to versions, — 
but, still, not less commendable, and useful to the Church. 
Concerning which, inasmuch as those who say much about 
his eritical services, in reference to the Old Testament. 
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either are silent, or touch upon it very superficially, I 
thought it proper to enlarge with more diligence. The 
thing, moreover, is worthy of being more accurately known 
by all, who wish to judge of the origin and authority of 
manuscripts, even those which are now extant ; and of the 
value of the readings, which are drawn from them ; and, 
finally, to be successfully and understandingly employed 
in the criticism, universally, of the New Testament. And, 
at the outset, I perceive that men of learning in this 
department, disagree in this matter. Some suppose the 
books of the New Testament to have been examined by 
Origen, with critical diligence, and corrected by a compa- 
rison with ancient manuscripts. Others are of opinion, 
that no such thing was done by him. Accordingly, the 
manuscripts and copies of Origen, which are stated to have 
been brought into the Cesarean library by Pamphilus, and 
consulted by many, they understand to be manuscripts pro- 
cured by him, and collected for his assistance in interpret- 
ing. I find Zacagnius,* Simon,t and Mills,t—in this instance, 
also, following in the steps of Simon,—to have been of this 
opinion. We are not sorry to entertain a different opinion, 
viz. that the text of the sacred books was corrected by 
Origen, and that the examples of this castigation were 
called the exemplaria of that Father. 


XVIII. 


And, in the first place, this opinion receives some de- 
gree of probabilty from this consideration, that, in like 
manner as Lucian and Hesychius, who, as we have already 
stated, revised, almost simultaneously, the Greek version 
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of the Old Testament, published also the books of the 
New Testament,—a work, however, less approved by the 
learned,—so it seems probable that Origen, either of his 
own accord, or at the instigation of others, undertook the 
same labour, in order that corrected copies of both por- 
tions of the sacred volume might be extant. But this con- 
jecture receives, as it seems to me, the fullest support, 
from those passages of ancient writers in which the erem- 
plaria of Origen are mentioned. Jerome, for example, 
cites them, in a passage* where they can denote nothing but 
the copies revised by Origen and corrected according to 
the authority of good and ancient manuscripts. If the 
exemplaria of Lucian the Martyr, cited by the same Je- 
rome, are no other than those copies which he had critic- 
ally revised,—of which there can be no doubt, nor has it 
ever been questioned,—why may not the exemplaria of Or- 
igen be understood in the same manner? Especially when 
Jerome rests upon their authority, in asserting the genuine- 
ness of areading. For, it is not the owner that brings au- 
thority to a manuscript,—nay a very learned critic may be 
the owner of very faulty manuscripts,—but the known 
diligence of the owner, or some other person, in revising 
and correcting them. And Origen, in more than one pas- 
sage, informs us that vitiated manuscripts had been exa- 
mined by him. In regard to the opinion of Simon,t— 
that, if the books of the New Testament had been revised 
by Origen, in the same manner as the Septuagint ver- 
sion had been, copies would have been generally made 
from his, or corrected by it,—it is undoubtedly correet ; 
but he errs, when he denies that this was done, again and 
again, in the ancient Greek Church. For, the manuscripts 
of Pamphilus, which, as Euthaliust affirms, had been 
transcribed by his own hand, and deposited in the Cesarean 
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library, are believed by scholars to have been formed from 
the revision of Origen, of whom Pamphilus was, as is well 
known, a great admirer, inasmuch as he was the author of 
an Apology for that Father. Moreover, the manuscripts 
of Eusebius, with whose transcription, and conveyance to 
Constantinople, he was entrusted, by order of Constantine 
the Great,* were, beyond a doubt, derived from the same 
revision ; nor, can it be credited, that Eusebius was charg- 
ed by the Emperor with this commission, for any other 
reason, than because the reputation and authority of the 
manuscripts of Origen were the most unequivocal. No 
one, I imagine, will be disposed to doubt, that the Con- 
stantinopolitan manuscripts, publickly acknowledged and 
approved, at least in that diocese, were, if not all, at all 
events, very many new copies, modelled after these. And, 
again, when Euthalius, who has just been mentioned, con- 
ceived the design of producing his critical work,—an edi- 
tion of the Catholic Epistles of Paul and of the Acts of 
the Apostles,—he left every thing, and went to Cesarea, 
and compared his own copy with those at Cesarea, prepa- 
red by Pamphilus and Eusebius, that is, the copies formed 
from the revision of Origen, and corrected it by them, as 
he himself declares.t In the very ‘ancient manuseript of 
R. Marshall, which is now in the possession of the Pari- 
sian Jesuits, at the end of Jeremiah we find the following 
words, although spoken of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment : diwgdwdy dad réiv Nevydvoug adrod rergurddiv, arwa xo adm 
vob xeigi Oagsuro.... corrected from the Tetrapla of Ori- 
gen himself, which had been corrected by his own hand. 
Hence it is perfectly obvious, what is meant by the copy 
of Origen, and correcting in conformity with his copies. 


* Euseb. Vit. Constantin. iv. 36. Theodoret. Histor. Eccles. 16. 
+ Actt. Apostt. et Epistt/ Cathol. p. 515. in the Monumentt. Vet. 
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XIX. 


It seems important, however,‘to ascertain what was the 
nature of this revision of Origen. In doing this, our at- 
tention is called, at the very outset, to the fact, that the 
authority of this revision was so great, in the ancient 
Church, not merely among the common and less erudite 
multitude, but among the most learned, such as Pamphilus, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and others of this class, who could judge 
correctly in such matters; that they published it in the 
libraries, commended it, to Churches, settled controversies 
about doubtful readings by an appeal to it, and,almostin every 
instance, followed it in translating. We do not venture to 
afiirm,—what we are aware has been supposed by a very 
learned man, whose name does not, at this moment, occur 
to us,—that Origen, when he was in Palestine, made use 
of manuscripts, not only others of an ancient date, but 
also the autographs of certain portions, the Epistles espe- 
cially, which were still, at that time, preserved in those 
Churches to which they had been written. For, we are 
sufficiently aware, that this cpinion is advanced without 
any adequate authority and testimony ; and that it is plain- 
ly a matter of uncertainty, how long the autographs of 
the inspired writers were preserved. As to the assertion 
of Tertullian :* in Eecclestis /2pestolicis adhuc recitari 
authenticas Apostolorum hteras, that the original (or 
authentic) Epistles of the Apostles were still publiely 
vead in the /Mpostolical Churches ; although any one, 
with Garbellus,t may understand it as alluding tothe a- 
tographs, still, there remains a doubt, which, indeed, sug- 
gested itself to the mind of that scholar, whether Tertul- 
lian speaks of it as a well known and eertain fact, which 
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hardly seems to be the case, or, asa mere report. But 
there is no reason why we may not understand the authen- 
ticae literae, to mean uncorrupted Epistles, that is, not 
interpolated, as is frequently the case with those of our 
day. ‘The opinion entertained by the interpreters of Ter- 
tullian, and which’ meets the approhation of Simon, viz. 
that by this phrase is meant the Greek copies, is refuted 
by the fact, that other Greek Churches, also, had Greek 
copies in their possession. That Origen, however, pos- 
sessed and consulted very many and approved manuscripts, 
of which there was no want, we are led to believe, even 
from his known intelligence in such matters; and this 
opinion is confirmed by many passages of his works, in 
which he alludes to the variety of manuscripts which he 
had consulted : for example, in his Commentary on John 
p- 130., cyedev fv macs soig avtiyeipas xsiros * calta ev Byavic. 
éyévero, in almost all the copies is found ruira, &e. Nor 
can it be suspected, that the manuscripts which he used, 
had been interpolated from the Latin version, and that 
some degree of corruption was introduced into his edition, 
from this source. Against such a supposition, we have the 
evidence of the readings of Chrysostom, and of other 
Greeks, who relied upon the copies of Origen ; which 
readings, as is obvious, are at variance with the copies 
which followed the Latin version. And that the edition 
under consideration, had contracted some degree of error, 
from the corruptions and interpolations of heretics, is so 
far from being credible, that we are rather persuaded to be- 
lieve, with Saubert, in a very learned work,* that he was 
especially on his guard, in this respect, in order that the 
text of the New Testament might be, and might continue 
to be, pure from all such blemishes. 
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XX. 


I am aware that it is made a question, whether Origen, 
in his revision, gave place to conjectures. Wetstein,* in- 
deed, although he does not entertain a doubt, that, if the 
revised copy of Origen were extant, we should obtain 
more assistance, toward furnishing a strictly accurate 
edition of the New Testament, from that quarter, than 
from all the manuscripts which we now possess ; neverthe- 
less, denies that he would approve of all the readings of 
Origen, beeause, from mere conjectures. and those, too, as 
is usually the case, neither happy nor necessary, he has 
altered many things in the New Testament ; as may be 
discoyered from those passages concerning which he him- 
self instructs us in the remains of his commentaries ; and 
as we would be aware, also, from a still greater number of 
examples, if we possessed all his Greek Commentaries en- 
tire. In regard to what this distinguished scholar advances 
concerning the goodness of the revision of Origen, we ad- 
mit that it would satisfy even Origen himself, if he were 
alive ; but, in regard to what he says concerning the con- 
jectures of Origen, there seems to be some roum for doubt. 
Tam disposed, therefore, to devote a few words to this sub- 
ject. Tam well aware, that the ancient Doctors of the Church, 
and interpreters of the sacred books, and those, too, the 
most celebrated and erudite, have thought very differently 
in relation to the criticism to be exercised in those cases, 
from certain novices formed from the study of some Jn- 
troduction and Compend of learning, who reject, as of- 
fensive and pernicious, all criticism, the very name of 
which they dread and detest ; and that they have approved 
of the exercise of this eriticism, not only so far as not to 
rest satisfied with the authority of any one manuscript 
whatever; and with a decision in regard to what is to be 
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adopted, resting upon a comparison of the more ancient 
and approved copies ; but, also, that in case the manuscripts 
did not afford satisfaction, or, rather, did not seem to af- 
ford it, they might betake themselves to conjectures. But 
they resorted to this, in the same manner as modest critics 
do in uninspired writings ; that is, to propose conjectures 
in their commentaries, but to abstain from any verbal al- 
terations in the text itself. Origen, in my opinion, used 
this same method and moderation. Now and then, in his 
commentaries, he indulged in conjectures, in those passages 
where he was unable to extricate himself; and in the re- 
vision of the inspired writings, he was scrupulously care- 

- ful not to admit any thing without the authority of good 
manuscripts. The examples, indeed, of conjectures, which 
are cited by Wetstein, are all taken from his commentaries 
and notes, nor can it be shown or rendered probable, that 
those conjectures were introduced into the text. And if, 
subsequently, some of those conjectures were incerporated 
with the text, by these who attributed too much authority 
to Origen, this is not the fault of Origen, so much as of 
those who thoughtlessly abused those conjectures. 


XXI. 


That the revised copy of Origen sometimes followed a 
different reading from the Homilies and Commentaries, is 
manifest from the passage in Matth. xxiv. 36., which, in 
the Homilies, is handled in such a manner as to evince, 
that regard was had to the words od: viis ; as Hrasmus re- 
marks, when commenting upen that passage. That these 
words, however, were not found in the copy of Origen, is 
testified by Jerome in his commentary. Besides, I would 
not number among conjectures, every thing which Wet- 
stein places in this class. The reading é By3aBagor Jo. i. 
28., which he, unhesitatingly, discards from the text, as 
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an empty conjecture of Origen, restoring the reading év By- 
Savia, was derived, in my opinion, not from a vain con- 
jecture, but from the authority of manuscripts, although 
the number was small. And this, as it seems to me, is in- 
timated by Origen himself, because, in the first place, he 
uniformly, with so much confidence, calls it, Bethabara ; 
and, in the next place, says, expressly, that the reading 2v 
BxSavia, was found, not in all the copies, but 2v cysdiv wads 
in nearly all. Here I would ask, what was the reading 
in the excepted copies? For, in some, although it bea 
few, there was another reading than tv @y3avia. May we 
not suppose, that those few had ¢v S73a8aga, since he men- 
tions no other reading as exhibited by those copies? And 
wherefore should he say, that he was not ignorant, that in 
almost all the copies, was found the reading év Bq3avia? 
Evidently for the purpose of excusing himself to his read- 
ers, because, in adopting a particular reading, he disregard- 
ed a large majority of manuscripts, to which he generally 
had regard, unless, as he supposed was the case in the pre- 
sent instance, the nature of the thing and the circum- 
stances forbade it. So that, we should, without hesitation, 
attribute to the revision of Origen, the character which the 
ancients gave it, viz. that of accuracy and of superior ac- 
euracy. 


XXII. 


In regard to the merits of Origen in the first office of a 
good interpreter, we have said enough, as we suppose, to 
show, that he has been, with strict propriety, denominated, 
by learned men,—by Vitringa,* for example,—a most 
able critic. In regard to his merits in the other office, 
viz. the ascertaining of the sense of the words, by means 
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of the grammatical arts, it remains for us to speak. And 
here we have, at the very outset, a testimony not sufficient- 
ly heeded, which is afforded by the Hexapla, a work of 
which I have already had occasion to speak. In this work, 
he seems to me, not to have had in view merely the fur- 
nishing a correct copy of the Hebrew and Alexandrine 
Greek text, but also to aid in understanding the sense of 
the words. The order in which the several Greek versions 
were arranged by Origen, inthis work, is manifestly this. 
The first place is oceupied, not by the most ancient ver- 
sion, but by that of Aquila; the next, by that of Sym- 
machus ; the third, by the Alexandrian ; the fourth, by 
that of Theodotion. I shall say nothing of a fact, which 
all acknowledge, viz. that versions serve the purpose of a 
grammatical commentary and of notes. So that the Hebrew 
text was guarded, as it were, by four commentaries. Who 
does not know, that the version of Aquila, which was so 
accurately literal that it was held in high estimation, and 
was preferred before the other versions, both by the Jews, 
and by Christian Doctors who were ignorant of the He- 
brew, which was also commonly known by the name of 
Hebrew Verity, and was cited in place of the Hebrew ; 
that this version was regarded in the light of a Hebrew 
Glossary, of which, there existed, at that time, as far as I 
know, no example? And, with so much the better reason, 
in proportion as Aquila was more skilled in the Hebrew 
tongue, which Ephanius* asserts of him in the following 
words : dxgsrara raWevSsig rhv “ESgaida diadexrov, thoroughly 
instructed in the Hebrew language. But, a person who 
is competent to translate, word for word, does not, on this 
account, convey the meaning of a writer, especially if the 
languages differ widely in their genius, as we see is the 
case with the Oriental and the Occidental languages. Ac- 
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cordingly, to the version of Aquila, which, perhaps, pro- 
mised assistance to the Jews, but not to those whose know- » 
ledge extended no farther than the Greek, he added, next 
in order, that of Symmachus, which expressed the sense of 
the Hebrew text in good Greek, as is agreed by the an- 
cients. Jerome, for example, bestows upon it unbounded 
praise, for this very reason ; whilst the Jews, supposing 
that the celestial truth was too much contaminated by the 
purity of the Greek, at such a remove from the Hebrew 
idiom, regarded it with utter detestation. Shail we not say, 
then, that Origen, by the union of these two versions, has 
presented the student of sacred letters, with an almost per- 
fect exposition of grammatical interpretation. This was 
clearly seen by the commentator™ above cited, who, having 
censured the ancient Greek expositors of Isaiah, who fol- 
lowed too elosely the Alexandrian version, and were se- 
duced by it from the true sense of the Prophet, remarks 
that they had in their hands, and before their eyes, most 
excellent versions (he adds, also, a third, viz. that of Theo- 
dotion, which stood, as it were, in the middle between both, 
preserving neither the Greek purity nor the Hebrew ac- 
curacy, and mixed and compounded, if 1 may so speak, of 
both versions), from which, when compared with one an- 
other, they might easily have ascertained the true sense 
of the Prophet, without any, or, at least, without any 
more, knowledze of the Hebrew idiom In this passage 
he expresses also his astonishment, that, after the revival 
of letters, there should have existed those, who did not set 
a due value upon the versions and their fragments. This 
remark pertains also to the Alexandrian version. For, 
this too was in the Hexapla; although the object of its in- 
sertion was, as we suppose, not so much that the Hebrew 
might be understood by means of it ;—it must be con- 
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tessed, however, that this also might be done, but with 
great caution, concerning which it is not necessary to speak 
at present :—but, in order that, in those passages which 
manifestly departed from the Hebrew, a remedy might be 
extracted from Aquila, where the sense was expressed 
word for word in bad Greek, that is, obscurely, and from 
Symmachus. For, as the Alexandrine version had been 
received in all the Greek Churches, and was held in such 
honour that it was almost regarded as of equal authority 
with the Hebrew copies, it being generally considered as 
divinely inspired, it was introduced by Origen into the 
Hexapla, as another authentic text, the understanding of 
which, as well as of the Hebrew copy, was to be sought for 
from Aquila and Symmachus, by those who were igno- 
rant of the Hebrew. That the Greeks did not avail them- 
selves of this advantage in their commentaries,—a fact 
which is manifest from the commentary ef Procopius upon 
Isaiah, drawn from those commentaries of the Greeks,— 
is to be accounted for, as I suppose, in this way, that they 
were desirous of rendering them profitable, not to Doctors 
merely, but to all; on which account, it became necessa- 
ry to adhere, in their interpretations, to the words of the 
Septuagint version, and with it to depart from the sense of 
the Hebrew ; inthe same manner as is done, not unfre- 
quently, and with success, by our own countrymen, in ex- 
pounding the words of Luther’s version, for the benefit of 
the common people. 


XXIII. 


This might have sufficed for those who wished, for 
themselves, to make trial of their talents and learning in 
interpreting, and to explore the sense of the inspired books 
of the Old Testament. Buthe pushed the matter further, 
from an insatiable desire of aiding in the understanding of 


sacred letters, and with an indefatigable industry and pa- 
2 L 


5. 
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tience. ¥For, he designed to furnish also examples of ex- 
planations of the inspired writings, which would be profit- 
able either to Doctors or to the people. Jerome and other 
ancient authors mention not merely one kind of exegetical 
production of his: For, they ascribe to Origen, Scholia, 
Remarks, and Commentaries. Concerning which, I per- 
ceive there is a doubt entertained, whether two works are 
here designated under three names, so that Scholia and 
Remarks may be understood as denoting the same 
work ; or three distinct works, designated by as many 
distinct names. Huet,* indeed, whom the majority are 
wont to follow, is of opinion that Scholia and Re- 
marks are to be regarded as different names for the 
same work. This opinion is supported by a great degree 
of probability, since the word ¢nusdicas Remarks is used 
for every kind of exegetical work, even for volumes of 
commentaries ; and Jerome translates Scholia and onuescsic, 
by one and the same word Hacerpéa, as Huet informs us 
in the same passage. Still, however, we have some doubt 
remaining, owing to certain passages of ancient writers, 
and to information derived from manuscripts. To the dis- 
cussion of this subject we shall devote a few moments. 


AXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVIT. XXVIII. 


{These sections are devoted tu a discussion concerning the nature 
of the onpeimoss of Origen. As the discussion is somewhat intricate 
and tedious, and of minor importance, as it regards the general sub- 
ject, we have deemed it best, out of regard to a large majority of 
our readers, to omit it, and pass on to the closing remarks. | 


XXIX. 


From this process of induction,as it iscalled by Logicians, I 
think it is made manifest, that whatever advantages the an- 
cient interpreters of the inspired writings, of the literal 
class, possessed, and whatever benefits they conferred, pro- 
ceeded, almost entirely, from Origen, or, at least, originated 
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from the works of Origen. An ancient writer, whose 
name Iam not acquainted with, in Suidas, at the word 
"Qeryévyg, expresses himself correctly: And, indeed, he 
has left innumerable works, in which he illustrates, by 
means of commentaries, the whole range of Ecclesiasti- 
cal literature ; so that all the Doctors of the Church, who 
succeeded him, have derived ussistance from him. Gre- 
gory the Theologian remarks, therefore, with propriety : 
Origen is our common whet-stone. Asthis judgment of 
Gregory ought to be understood as pertaining to the literal 
interpretation of sacred things, the same is the case also 
with the expression of Jerome,* when he calls him, the 
Teacher of the Churches, next to the Apostles. | 


t XXX. 


Some one will ask: How great, however, is the adyan- 
tage derived from the commentaries of the Fathers? I can- 
not regard with approbation, those who will tolerate no- 
thing at all that is new, in the interpretation of the sacred 
writings, but contend that inall things we must abide by the 
decisions of antiquity. This I find to be the opinion of Calo- 
vius,t—a cautious doctrine, indeed, in regard to the desire of 
innovation, but not a very friendly one to letters. For, if 
this opinion prevail, we must, forthwith, discard all study 
of languages, and acquiesce in the authority of the com- 
‘ mon commentaries of the ancients ; than which mode of 
proceeding, nothing can be more favourable to sloth, or 
better adapted to recall a state of barbarism. Still, how- 
ever, the advantages are by no means contemptible, which 
flow to us from the works of Origen as a fountain, through 
the commentaries of the Fathers, as those are wont to ex- 
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press themselves, who, to use the words of Horace, 77 
contraria currunt. The great Erasmus, who had exam- 
ined, with the greatest diligence, all the commentaries of 
the Fathers, and was well able to judge in relation to such 
matters, wrote as follows, when commenting upon the 
passage in Jamesiv. 5.: The later theologians introduce 
here also a goodly number of interpretations, who, 
whenever they are deserted by the commentaries. which 
those have left to us, whom they denominate rhetorical 
and grammatical writers, appear then in their own 
character. But I will be more explicit We possess, 
from the hands of the same Erasmus, a paraphrase of the 
whole New Testament, elegantly worded, as is the case 
with all the productions of that scholar. Into this he col- 
lected whatever of good there was in the commentaries 
and other discussions of the Fathers, and pertaining to the 
accurate understanding of those books;—whieh fact we 
have been aware of, by a comparison of the remains of 
Origen with Chrysostom and others whom we have men- 
tioned above, and by other methods. If any one will read 
this paraphrase, who is acquainted with the works of the 
later scholars, he will discover, indeed, how little has been 
added to the ancients by their efforts; nay, how many 
things have been deteriorated by these later writers. 1f we 
had not been much pressed for time, while writing these 
things, and distracted by many other cares, we should have 
made the thing plain by a multitude of examples. The 
student must be contented, therefore, with one. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Romans xii. 6., recommending sobriety 
of mind to Christians, delivers a precept to prophets also : 
cits Meopntsiav, xara sHv dvaroyiay sy¢ visrews. Origen* trans- 
lates this clause in such a sense, that Paul commanded the 
prophets to be content with the gift which they had re- 
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ceived, according to the amount of their faith: if a gift 
is conferred on any prophet, in the proportion of his 
faith (for this faith was the measure of grace given from 
above), let him be, and continue to be, a prophet ; and 
let him not covet other or greater gifts. Let us take a 
cursory view of the manner in which this interpretation 
has descended through all the ancient commentaries. In 
the first place, Jerome, in his Homilies upon this Epistle, 
receives the clause in the same sense. Hereupon the epit- 
omisers Oecumenius and Theophylact, and, in the Latin 
Church, Hilary the Deacon and Pelagius, in their notes 
upon this clause, and the rest of the Fathers, whoever 
among them approached the passage, followed in the same 
steps. The same may be said of the ancient Latin inter- 
preters also. For, he who is styled Jtalicus, whose works 
were used by Hilary, translates the clause secundum ope- 
rationem fidei, expressing the general rather than the li- 
teral sense. So also, the Vulgate, as it is called, has secun- 
dum rationem fidei ; for which, Beza, in his version, but 
with as little reason as in other cases, adopts the phrase 
proportione: for, the phrase secundum rationem denotes 
the same thing, by a form of speech. in use among Mathe- 
maticians, from whom the phrase xas’ dvadoyiav was taken, 
Erasmus, of whom | have spoken above, translates, in his 
paraphrase, the Greek phrase xas’ dvadoyiav rigrews, by the 
Latin phrase pro modo fidet. But, as soon as Luther had 
received the word dvadoyia, in his German version, in the 
sense of resemblance, analogy, inasmuch as he was more 
conversant with the schools of the philosophers than with 
those of the Mathematicians, a new interpretation, con- 
cerning a certain form of doctrine, which, indeed, in imi- 
tation of the philosophers, might be styled, not incorrectly, 
dvaroyia rioseus analogy of faith, was introduced into all 
our doctrinal and ascetical works. But, if the voice of 
antiquity is to be regarded, this interpretation cannot be 
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approved. We are not, however, a present, passing sen- 
tence, but merely narrating facts, and recommending to the 
student the use of the ancient commentaries. We must, 
therefore, confess, that the legitimate hermeneutical treat- 
ment of the inspired writings, is very much indebted to 
Origen, as to its parent; and that, if he was accounted great 
and worthy of admiration, in his own times, in the alle- 
gorical method, he ought to be accounted no less so, by us, 
in the grammatical department. 


XXXL. 


But the ancients inform us, that Origen interpreted in- 
correctly many passages of the inspired writings. Epipha- 
nius,* who is lavish of his praises of the Hexapla, never- 
theless asserts, that the author had done a serious injury to 
the world at large, by his erroneous doctrinal views con- 
cerning faith, and kis mal-interpretation of very many 
passages of the Scriptures. 1 have some doubts, how- 
ever, whether this censure belongs to his Scholia and Re- 
marks; although I by no means suppose that work to have 
been free from faults. To me, indeed, the observation of 
Epiphanius, and of others who advance similar sentiments 
concerning Origen, seems referable, more particularly, to 
his views of theological doctrines, for the confirmation or 
defence of which, he had abused some passages of the 
Scriptures, in such a manner, as to give them an undue 
force, by collecting from them and expressing what they 
did not contain; as has, from time immemorial, been done 
by heretics. Ais doctrinal discussions about faith, says 
an ancient author in Suidas, are found to be still more ab- 
surd than ali. In every other respect, he is much praised 
by the same writer. Such an interpretation was of things, 
not of words; doctrinal, and, as it were, logical, but not 
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grammatical; as is the interpretation employed by nearly 
all those who are said to have perverted the meaning of the 
sacred writings. Those very persons, who are said by Pe- 
ter, to pervert those things “‘hard to be understood’ of 
Paul, as well as the other Scriptures, perverted things, 
rather than words; as those, for example, who denied 
that the dead would be raised again to life. For, they did 
not deny that Christ had expressly spoken of the resus 
rection, nor did they attempt, by means of grammatical 
interpretation, to elicit any other sense ; but they main- 
tained, that they could not comprehend the thing, and 
therefore, the resurrection was to be understood of a thing 
already past ; which was the wild dream of persons philo- 
sophizing about the thing, and not the mode of proceeding 
proper for those who interpret the words grammatically. 
And, if any one prefers to turn his attention to the allego- 
rical interpretations, still, the praise of a grammatical in- 
terpreter, is not, on this account, to be denied to Origen. 
For, allegories belong to the things, rather than the words ; 
nor are they sought for, before the sense of the words has 
been discovered, by means of the arts of the grammarian. 
In the allegorical commentaries of Origen, are many gram- 
matical interpretations ; and, in general, he does not en- 
gage seriously in those allegories, except so far as such a 
mode of proceeding, as I have remarked above, was be- 

lieved to conduce to edification. J am not, however, dis- 
posed to deny, that Origen pressed the matter too far, 
through a fondness for allegory ; since, in some passages, 
he acknowledges no other than an allegorical sense. But, 
he seems to have come to this pitch of folly, when he was 
now advanced in years, and after he had bestowed gram- 
matical labour upon the sacred writings; which folly, 
while it obscures the glory of Origen, acquired by his 
other meritorious treatment of the Scriptures, does not, 
however, entirely extinguish it; nor does it stand in the 
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way of his having been the first, in the Christian Church, 
who introduced the grammatical interpretation of the in- — 
spired writings ; and that, too, with great excellence and 
profit, which we hope we have shown clearly in this dis- 
cussion. 


——EE 


In presenting to our patrons these tracts from the pen of 
Ernesti, we owe, perhaps, an apology for occupying so 
many pages, in two successive numbers, with a subject 
which, from the manner in which it is treated, will interest, 
it may be, but a small portion of our readers. 

It was deemed expedient, not to separate these tracts and 
throw them into several numbers of the work, in order that 
the view of the subject, taken by the illustrious author,might 
be presented to thepublicas acontinuous and connected whole. 

It should also be remembered, that Ernesti was, perhaps, 
the first to throw this whole subject into a systematic form, 
connecting together the various subordinate departments, 
and showing their mutual relations and dependence, and 
their comparative importance and difficulty. And these 
tracts may be regarded as the original germ, or the parent 
stock, of his own more precise and systematic work, which 
shortly followed, and of those luminous productions on the 
subject of Hermeneutics, which have adorned this depart- 
ment of Biblical study, and embalmed the names of their 
authors. In this light, it is hoped, these earlier efforts of 
Ersesti will be received with some cegree of interest, by 
our literary readers. 

As in the other pieces admitted, from time totime, into the 
Repertory, so also in these tracts, we do not mean to intimate, 
by the act of insertion,our concurrence with the author in all 
his principles, ortheir application, The limitation, necessary 


under such circumstances, wouid be not oniy prejudicial to 
the interests of solid learning, but also unjust. And to at- 
tempt to guard the text, in every instance, by notes of our 
own, setting forth our views, or those of our particular. 
Church, would be, as we conceive, to entertain too low an 
idea of our readers’ good sense and discrimination. 

The general principles advanced by Ernesti, on this sub- 
ject, may have received some modification, since his day ; 
and his application of some of them, to individual cases, 
may not be deemed altogether correct. Still, the views 
of such a scholar as Ernesti,—at a time when the separate 
parts of the subject were just beginning to be collected 
intu one consistent and systematic whole; when the par- 
tial labours of Grotius, Erasmus, Le Clerc, Wetstein, and 
Michaelis, had just begun to convince the more intelligent, 
of the necessity of a more comprehensive and compacted 
view of the subject of sacred interpretation ; when, also, 
the tide was beginning to set full against exegetical study 
and philological research, and even the studious youth— 
the hope of the church—were beginning to be infected 
with sloth and indifference ; the views of such an accom- 
plished scholar, if regarded with suitable candour and 
liberality, must be highly interesting ; while the sound, 
judicious, and practical remarks of this experienced stu- 
dent and teacher, whichare scattered throughout the whole, 
will amply repay the ingenuous reader for the labeur of a 
perusal. [Tr. & sd. J 
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Refutation 


OF THE 


HYPOTHESIS OF THE PAPISTS, 


&e. 


| The following article is an extract from the work of John 
Alphonso Turretin, On the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The design of the work, as announced by the au- 
thor, is, 1. To refute false principles and systems of in- 
terpretation. 2. To point out and demonstrate the true 
method. The false hypotheses which he enumerates 
are four in number, that of the Roman Catholics being 
the first, which forms the subject of the present article. | 


THE eg SEITE is that of the Papists, who regard 
the Traditions of the Church, the Decrees of Councils, the 
decisions of the Popes, and the opinions of the Fathers, 
as the standard of interpretation; and hold that no sense 
is to be admitted in opposition to this standard ; so that 
however obvious any meaning may appear, it is not to be 
received, unless sanctioned by the Church. 

Their doctrine upon this point cannot be better ascer- 
tained, than by a reference to the decree passed at the 
fourth session of the Council of Trent. The Vulgate is 
there recognized as an authentic version, after which it is 
added— 

“‘Preterea ad coercenda ingenia petulantia, decernit 
Synodus, ut nemo, sue prudentiz innixus, in rebus fidei et 
morum, ad edificationem doctrine christian pertinentium, 
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sacram Scripturam ad suos sensus detorqueat eontra eum 
sensum, quem tenet et tenuit sancta mater ecclesia, cujus 
est judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione sacrarum 
Scripturarum ; ut etiam contra unanimum Patrum cen- 
sensum ipsam sacram Scripturam interpretari audeat, 
etiamsi hujusmodi interpretationes nullo unquam tempore 
in lucem edendz forent ; qui contra venerint, per ordina- 
rios declarentur, & poenis a jure statutis puniantur.”’ 

“ For the restraining of presumptuous dispositions, 
the Council further ordains, that no one, in reliance 
upon his own discernment, ‘in matters of faith and life 
which pertain to the establishment of christian doctrine, 
shall wrest the sacred Scriptures to an agreement with 
his private notions, in opposition to the meaning which 
is held andever has been held by the holy mother Church, 
whose prerogative it is to decide upon the true meaning 
and interpretation of the Scriptures; and also, that no 
one ‘shall venture to interpret the Scriptures in opposi- 
tion to the unanimous opinion of the Fathers, even 
though such interpretations should at no time be pub- 
licly promulgated. Let those, who thus transgress, be 
proclaimed by their Bishops, and punished according to 
law.”’ 

Such is the decree of the Council of Trent—a decree, 
however, which was not adopted without division or dis- 
pute. When the subject was first proposed in the council 
the members divided in opinion upon it. A large number 
thought with Cajetan, that a new interpretation, if consis- 
tent with the text, ought not to be rejected, although the 
current of Doctors was in opposition to it. Others were of 
opinion that the liberty of interpretation should be with- 
held from the people. Even Francis Richard, of Man, de- 
nied that it was any longer necessary to look for the doc- 
trines of religion in the Bible. It was sufficient, he 
thought, to derive them from systems of Theology. This 
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opinion, also, was strongly supported. Others recommend- 
ed a middle course. Of this party was Dominic Seto, who 
was in favour of drawing a distinction between matters of 
jfuth and life, and the other subjects contained in the 
Scriptures ; restricting liberty of interpretation in relation 
to the former, and allowing it in the rest. There were 
some, too, who maintained the opinion advanced by Car- 
dinal Cusanus in his day—that the Scriptures may be dif- 
ferently explained, at different periods—that the Fathers 
did no more than interpret to the best of their ability, and 
that modern christians are at liberty to do the same. 

At length, after long debate, the opinion of Cardinal Pa- 

clecus prevailed, which excludes all interpretation at vari- 
ance with the unanimous opinion of the Church. This is the 
Doctrine expressed in the Decree, and it is easy enough to 
see with what view such a doctrine was gotup. The Re- 
formers used to object to the tenets of the Church of Rome 
as inconsistent with the word of God. The Papists, not be- 
ing provided with an answer, to embarrass their opponents 
devised this plan of taking from the people their right to 
read the Bible and understand it for themselves. This doc- 
trine the Church of Rome endeavours to establish, both on 
‘the authority of Scripture and by dint of argument ; and 
it has been embraced by all her Doctors in long succession, 
except some of more recent date, who have abandoned it in 
practice for sound hypotheses. 

To add an expression of our own opinion—we acknow- 
ledge that much respect is due, not only to the entire 
Church, but to its major part; and that, if any passages of 
Seripture shall appear to have been always and every where 
understood in a certain way, we have the strongest reason 
to regard that meaning as the true one. We grant, more- 
over, that those.assemblies which are called Councils, are 
worthy of reverence ; especially such as appear to have 
been chiefly composed of learned and pious men; and that 
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their expositions deserve our careful attention. We con- 
fess, still further, that interpretations proposed by teachers 
of ancient date, are entitled, from their antiquity, to dili- 
gent investigation. We allow, that there are obscure pas- 
sages which need the elucidation of learned men. We ad- 
mit, that it is useful and even necessary, that there should 
be persons in the Church, qualified to act as interpreters ; 
and, finally, we affirm, that no man has a right to repose an 
overweening confidence in his own ability to interpret ; 
and that they are highly culpable, who are bent upon for- 
cing their own notions upon Scripture, as its genuine mean- 
ing. But we do deny, that any man, or any council, has, 
or ought to have, such an authority over us, that we must 
give up the clear and palpable meaning of a passage, be- 
eause this Father or that Council has not approved it; and, 
on the other hand, that particular interpretations should be 
received, merely because certain Doctors have been of that 
opinion. The grounds of our belief are as follows :— 

I. The method, which the Papists propose, is much 
more difficult and intricate than that which consists in me- 
ditation on the Bible itself. To investigate the opinions of 
the Church, and of all its Doctors ; to turn over the acts of 
every Council, the writings of every Father, is a task be- 
yond the strength, not only of the vulgar, but of the learn- 
ed themselves. To gain our end we must be able to dis- 
tinguish spurious from genuine documents, and even in the 
latter, to detect interpolated passages—a matter of no 
small difficulty. Besides all this, there are the: ambigu- 

_ities and obscurities of Fathers and Councils to be cleared 
up—difficulties which arise not always from mere human 
infirmity, but sometimes from deliberate purpose. The 
Decree of the Council of Trent, for example, on the sub- 
ject of grace and predestination, is desiguedly expressed 
with such obscurity, that it condemns neither the Domini-— 
eans on the one hand, nor the Thomists oa the other ; and 
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two celebrated theelogians, Dominic Soto and Andrew Ve- 
ga, who wrote in 1548, have actually explained the Decree 
in opposite ways. 

It will be said, perhaps, that there is a shorter method 
of coming at the opinion of the Church universal—that is, 
by a reference to the opinion of the Church at present. 
But who knows, in the first place, whether the opinion of 
the Church is always the same? Or rather, who does not 
know, that in innumerable instances it has been changed. 
In the next place, it is not so easy to discover the actual 
doctrines of the Church. If we side with the Church of 
France, we must consult the Councils ; but the Italian sys- 
tem is much more convenient, for it makes the Pope arbi- 
ter of all controversies. But still it may be asked, must 
we consult the Pope on every difficulty which occurs? If 
not, then, either every inferior Priest is to be regarded as 
the organ and oracle of the Church, or else their method of 
interpretation is far more difficult than ours. 

Il. An attentive examination of the rule in question 
will show, that, if literally understood, it is wholly useless 
and nugatory. For, supposing an interpretation to have 
been received as true in every age and quarter of the 
Church, who will call it in question? But how is it to be 
known, that all Christians, or even that all Churches, have 
understood the Scriptures in acertain way? It can never 
be certainly known. 

Again, by saying that no sense is to be received but that 
which is held by the Church, do they mean all Churches, 
heretical as well as orthodox? If both, the rule is 
evidently futile, for different sects hold different opinions. 
If only the orthodox churches be intended, it is equally 
useless, For, supposing the truth to be ascertained, con- 
troversy is at an end. 

We are wiiling, however, to deal candidly with the Pa- 


pists, and to admit, that this rule, as understood by them, 
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has a meaning widely different—to wit, that we are to look 
for no meaning in the Scriptures, but that which is main- 
tained by the Church of Rome. An admirable regulation! 
It amounts to nothing more nor less than setting up them- 
selves as judges of the meaning of the Scriptures. 

III. Admitting the validity of the arguments, by which 
they attempt to prove, that individuals can never compre- 
hend with certainty the meaning of the Scriptures, inde- 
pendently of the decisions of the Church ; it follows, that 
the authority of the Church itself, can never be certainly 
established. On what foundation does that authority rest, 
if not upon the word of God ? How, then, can it be pro- 
ved, that Popes or Councils are the standards of interpre- 
tation, if not from passages of Scripture? Individuals 
must, therefore, determine for themselves the meaning of 
the passages, which establish the authority of the Church, 
in order jhat they may submitto it. Now, if they are able 
to decide, by their own understanding, upon passages, 
which are of difficult interpretation, why may they not also 
decide upon those, whose meaning is much more evident ? 
It is not a’ very easy matter, for example, to infer the au- 
thority of the Pope from the words—‘ Thou art Peter, 
&ec.”? It is much easier to infer from Exodus xx. 4, 5, 
that images are not to be worshipped. 

IV. All men are exhorted in the Scriptures to read, me- 
ditate, and practice what is there taught or commanded, 
without waiting for the decision of any superior. Nay, 
they are required to bring to the standard of the Scriptures 
the instructions of the most eminent teachers, even the 
Apostles themselves, though inspired, and endowed with 
gifts from on high. Pace pes to this effect are every- where 
to be found. «“ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.”* ‘* Try the Spirits whether they are of 
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God.”* “Ispeak as to wise men; judge ye what £ 
say.”"t This is the most important: “ But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unta 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed.’’+ 

Here we say, that believers are required to examine, 
with care, even the sayings of the apostles, and, conse- 
quently, that all men can understand the Scriptures, and 
need not bind themselves to the opinions of any one. 
Christ himself, the Teacher of teachers, argued from the 
Bible, by citing passages demonstrative of his divine mis- 
sion or his doctrines—a plain proof, that the mass of men 
can and ought to determine the meaning of the Scriptures 
for themselves. 

V. It is admitted by the Papists themselves, that the 
Scriptures are the rule of faith and life, the standard to 
which all teachers should accommodate their doctrines. 
Now, if the rule of interpretation, which they propose, is 
a sound one, the Church becomes the rule of the Scrip- 
tures—that is, the meaning of the Scriptures becomes sub- 
ject to itscontrol. But itis absurd that any thing should 
regulate that by which it is controlled. 

VI. According to this hypothesis, the design of God in 
giving the Scriptures is palpably frustrated. For, what 
was that design ? It unquestionably was, that Divine Reve- 
lation might be preserved from the corruptions of human 
ignorance or wickedness. But, if its meaning is to be de- 
termined altogether by oral tradition and the opinion of 
learned men in different ages, the evil provided against 
will return. Revelation may with ease be perverted, and 
its being committed to writing will haye no effect in pre- 
serving it inviolate and untouched. 
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VII. The Papists alone, without our interference, de- 
stroy their own rule completely, by disputing among them- 
selves, where the power of the Church is vested, and by 
whom its oracles are pronounced. Some say that the 
Popes—others, that the Councils—are the organs of the 
Church. Which must we believe? The Italians demon- 
strate, that Councils are not infallible. The French prove, 
as clearly, that Popes have often erred. Without any at- 
tack on our part, therefore, they themselves annul the sys- 
tem of interpretation which is founded on the concurrent 
judgment of Popes and Councils. 

Among those too, at the present day, who pay great de- 
ference to the authority of Gicumenic Councils, there are 
some who admit, that there is no means of distinguishing 
such Councils from others. Lannoy, in particular, ac- 
knowledges the want of a criterion by which these Coun- 
cils, which alone are regarded as infallible, may be clearly 
recognised. 

Many, also, who stand up for Councils, and admit the 
authority of the Pope—Holden, among the rest,—confess 
that their arguments are not always sound, that their ex- 
positions are sometimes inadmissible. How this concession 
is to be reconciled with the doctrine that Councils, or Popes, 
or the Church in general, are the standards of interpreta- 
tion, I am unable to perceive. 

VIII. The opinion of the Church, in order to be a pro- 
per standard of interpretation, should be immutable. It is 
certain, however, that some modes of interpretation have 
been in vogue for ages, and then become obsolete. To spe- 
cify one instance out of many, the doctrine of infant com- 
munion prevailed during several centuries, and was sup- 
ported by this text, «‘ Hxcept ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no lifein you.’’* 
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That this was the meaning usually attached to the passage 
is evident from the express words of Augustine and Pope 
Innocent I. The fact is indeed admitted by celebrated wri- 
ters among the Papists; and Maldonat, in commenting 
upon the sixth chapter of John, plainly asserts, that the 
custom, founded on the text in question, continued for six 
hundred years ; after which it was abandoned, and the in- 
terpretation abandoned with it. The opinion of the Church, 
therefore, is not a suze standard of interpretation. 

IX. To show with how little reason the Papists look up 
to the Church, or to Councils, or to Fathers, or to 
Popes, as the standard of interpretation, we need only ob- 
serve how many absurd, false, and inconsistent expositions 
have been proposed both by Popes and by the Fathers of 
the Church. For surely no man, who interprets absurdly, 
can be considered a competent judge of Scripture. 

Many expositions of this kind occur in the acts of the 
second Council of Nice; where, through a marvellous ig- 
norance of the principles of interpretation, the worship of 
images is justified by a reference to the following texts 
from the books of Moses—.Zbraham bowed down himself 
before the people of the land. Moses did obeisance to 
Jethro. Jacob set up a pillar to God. God wrestled 
with Jacob, under the formof aman. Jacob kissed the 
coat of Joseph. 'The following passages are then cited 
from the other books of the Old Testament. Joshua set 
up twelve stones. Nathan bowed himself before David. 
Solomon made cherubim in the temple. The bride saith, 
Let me see thy countenance. There shall be an altar to 
the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt. ‘They are 
not without proof also derived from the New Testament, 
No man lightetha candle and putteth it under a bushel. 
That they may see your good works. The woman 
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touched the garment of Jesus. That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, &c. But lam ashamed to 
proceed, the interpretations are so wretchedly unsound. 
Although, however, they afford no ground for believing, 
that images ought to be worshipped, they certainly prove 
that the Councils were miserable expounders of Scripture. 
Nor let it be supposed, that it is only the Councils of the 
middle ages, that interpret so admirably. The reasoning 
of the more ancient is not always the strongest ; as, for in- 
stance, when they prove the divinity of Christ from the 
words, My heart is inditing a good matter—or from Ps. 
ex. 3, which they translate, From the womb I have be- 
gotten thee before Lucifer, whereas the sense of the ori- 
ginal is, From the womb of the morning thou hast the 
dew of thy youth. The meaning in the two cases is 
widely different. Expositions of this description occur on 
every page. 

It 1s no less certain, that the Popes have not always in- 
terpreted aright. It is well known, that Pope Silvius in- 
ferred the celibacy of the clergy from Rom. viii. 8, They 
that arein the flesh cannot please God. It is equally 
notorious, that some of the Pontiffs have supposed their 
temporal and spiritual authority to be represented and es- 
tablished in the words, Behold, here are two swords. It 
is even believed by impartial judges that several of the 
Popes have been tainted with heresy. Liberius subscribed 
the rian formula. Honorius leaned to Monothelism. 
And it is universally known, that some of the Popes have 
been at variance with each other, on certain points of doc- 
trine. Innocent I. believed the communion of the Eucha- 
rist to be necessary to infants. All, his suecessors have 
maintained the contrary. Gregory I. was in favour of al- 
lowing the clergy to marry. All the others forbid it. The 
same Pontiff denounced, as the forerunner of antichrist, 
any man, who should assume the title of Universal Bish- 
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op. Yet this very title was assumed by his successor Boni- 
face, and retained by all who followed him. 

The same thing may be said of the most noted among 
the Fathers. It is well known, that the immediate suc- 
cessors of Peter fell into various errors, respecting the mar- 
riages of demons and the exploratory fire at the end of the 
world ; and that Hilary, who has been honoured with the 
name of Saint, denied the reality of Christ’s sufferings. It 
must be admitted, indeed, that from some of them the true 
meaning of the Scripture may be learned—especially from 
the Greek Fathers, who were enabled to throw light upon 
the subject, by a more familiar acquaintance with the idioms 
of their vernacular tongue. But an attentive inquiry will 
show, that on the whole, they were wretched interpreters. 
Of this deficiency the following circumstances may be con- 
sidered as the cause. 

They were all ignorant of the Oriental languages, except- 
ing Jerome and Origen; and even their acquaintance was 
partial and imperfect. 

They were disqualified for the task by their devotion to 
the Heathen Philosophy, the mixture of which, with Chris- 
tian doctrine, led them to seek for philosophical notions in 
the Scriptures, which, in fact, have no existence there. 

From their immoderate love of allegory, they furnish 
us with little else than frigid conceits and rhetorical figures. 
Of this Augustine is an example—a man of the first distine- 
tion in the Church. Let any one peruse his commentaries 
on the Psalms, and he will sicken at his pitiful annotations. 

A strong capacity and fondness for controversy led them 
to press any and every text into their service. Jerome 
himself acknowledges, that there should be a distinction 
made between their didactic and controversial writings. 
For, when we dispute, says he, our object is to accumulate 
authorities, however little they may bear upon the subject. 
Now, what confidence can we repose in men, who confess, 
that they wrest the Scriptures to suit their own opinions ? 
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Finally, they have no regular method. ‘They scrape 

together, from every quarter, whatever has been said by 
former writers, however the opinions cited may differ 
from their own or from one another. » Their commentaries 
may be said to have no fixed design, and to contain nothing 
that is either definite or coherent. 

But while we pronounce this judgment, it is not our 
design to subject all the Fathers to the same censure. 
Some are certainly better than others at exposition. Chry- 
sostom, for instance, although he does not expound all 
parts of Scripture with equal correctness, for he is by no 
means without his faults, yet may in general be regarded 
as an able interpreter. 

X. We may urge, as an additional argument, the con- 
fession of the Fathers themselves, that they were not in- 
fallible judges of the meaning of the Scriptures. Several 
quotations might be made in proof of the fact—one from 
the nineteenth Epistle of Augustine to Jerome, and one 
from Jerome himself, who commends Marcella, a Chris- 
tian woman, because she had not relied wholly upon him 
for an explanation of the Scriptures, but had carefully 
weighed even his instructions. 

XI. We add what may be regarded as an argumentum 
ad hominem—the fact, that the Papists themselves do not 
scruple to dissent both from Fathers, Popes, and Councils, 
when their opinions do not give them satisfaction. Une- 
quivocal evidence might be adduced from the work of 
Cajetan on the interpretation of Scripture. Melchior Ca- 
nus is still more explicit. He asserts, that the Fathers are 
to be read with reverence—but at the same time with dis- 
crimination, as being mere men. To these older writers 
we may add one of more recent date, Elias Du Pin, who 
advances the same opinion in his “Treatise on the Scrip- 
tures.’’* He quotes the decree of the Council of Trent ; 
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but afterwards insinuates his aversion to it. He says, in- 
deed, that the Decree has reference to innovators ; but that 
Catholic Doctors are at liberty to seek for new senses. An 
admirable distinction ! One man, because he is called an 
tnnovator, is denied the liberty of interpretation, which 
is enjoyed by another under the name of a Doctor Cathol- 
teus.* It is evident, however, that this writer acted with 
caution ; for he afterwards refutes the doctrine of the de- 
cree, under pretence of explaining it, and shows, that it is 
in the power of modern commentators to elucidate the 
Scriptures, that the ancients looked only for allegories, 
and that consequently we are now at liberty to correct 
their errors, and supply the defects of their knowledge or 
understanding. 

Having proved, that the general opinion of the Church 
is improperly set up by the Papists as a standard of inter- 
pretation, we must now refute their objections to the op- 
posite hypothesis. A part we have already answered when 
treating of the Judge of controversies. A few observa- 
tions only need, therefore, be added, and those relating 
more immediately to the sense and interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

Their objections are of two kinds—those derived from 
Scripture, and those founded upon argument. 

The passages, which they adduce, are principally such 
as follow. They argue, first, from those parts of the Old 
Testament, where the Israelites are commanded to come 
to the Priests, when they met with any difficulty. 

A passage of the kind occurs in Deuteronomy xvii. 
8, 9. “If there arise a matter too hard for thee in 
judgment, between blood and blood, between plea 
and plea, and between stroke and stroke, being mutlers 
of controversy within thy gates: then shalt thou arise, 
and get thee up into the place which the Lord thy God 
shall choose; and thou shalt come unto the priests the 
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Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in those days, 
and inquire, and they shall show thee the sentence of 
judgment: and thou shalt do according to the sentence, 
&c.”’ All these commands are enforced by threats against 
those who refused, in such cases, to obey the Priests. 
The man that will do presumptuously. and will not 
hearken to the Priest that standeth to minister there 
before the Lord thy God, or unto the judge, even that 
man shall die, &c. Deut. xvil. 12. From this passage 
they infer, that the Priests were to be consulted in reli- 
gicus disputes, and their decisions received upon pain of 
death. 

We answer, first, that there is here, in reality, no re- 
ference to the meaning or interpretation of the law (at 
least to its essential principle) but rather to controverted 
matters of fact—as, for instance, whether a particular 
crime had been committed—or to the ceremonial law, as 
in the 13th chapter of Leviticus. It is there directed, that 
in order to determine whether a person was polluted with 
the leprosy, he should be brought to the Priest, for his de- 
cision. In the same way the Israelites are commanded to 
consult the Priest on various similar subjects, not of essen- 
tial importance. For essential matters needed no expla- 
nation. This commandment which I command thee 
this day, is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off, a 
doctrine inculeated by Moses elsewhere. 

But it is evident, that reference is here intended to ci- 
wil affairs, to matters within the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrate. They were commanded to come, not only to 
the Priest, but also to the Judge. This is implied, too, 
in the expressions befween blovd and bleod, between plea 
and plea. Now it has never been pretended, before, that 
the etvil Judges of Israel were infallible. 

Finally, it is a certain fact, that the Priests were not 
infallible in matters of faith, and consequentiy, that the 
Israelites were not required to yield implicit submission to 
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their jadgments. It is unquestionable, that they frequent- 
ly erred, and sometimes even fell into idolatry. Proof 
might be adduced from Jewish history and the Prophecies. 
A few passages we shall quote. 4s the thief is ashamed 
when he is found, so is the house of Israel ashamed ; 
they, their kings, lheir princes, their priesrs, and their 
prophets, saying to astock, Thou art my father.* Here, 
it is evident, that not only the people but the Priests also 
are charged with idolatry. From Jer. xviii. 18., it appears 
that some in those days held the very docirine now main- 
tained by the Church of Rome—+that Priests cannot err ; 
and indeed, it was under this pretence of infallibility, that 
they sought the life of the prophet, saying, come and let us 
devise devices against Jeremiah ; for THE LAW SHALL NOT 
PERISH FROM 1HE Purest, nor counsel from the wise, 
nor the word from the prophet : come, and let us smite 
him with the tongue, and let us not give heed to any of 
his words. But there is a passage still more explicit in 
the seventh chapter of Ezekiel, where it is plainly asserted, © 
that the very event which the Jews regarded as impossible 
—to wit, that the law should perish from the Priest— 
was then about to happen. Mischief shall come upon 
mischief, and rumour shall be upon rumour, then they 
shall seek a visionof theprophet : but THE LAW SHALL PE- 
RISH FROM THE PRIEST, and counsel from the ancients.t 
In the twenty-second chapter of the same, prophecy, it is 
explicitly said, that the Priests did not interpret the law 
aright. Her Priests have violated my law, and have 
profaned mine hely things: they have put no difference 
between the holy and profane, neither have they showed 
difference between the unclean and the clean, and have 
hid their eyes from my sabbaths, and I am profaned 
among them. To these texts many might be added ; but 
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there is nothing which shows more clearly how little pre- 
tensions the Jewish Priests had to infallibility than their 
conduct towards Christ. They must have attached an er- 
roneous meaning to the prophecies which foretold him as 
the Messiah, or they would not have rejected him. 
Another passage, which the Papists quote from the Old 
Testament as an evidence that the interpretation of the 
law belonged exclusively to the Priests, is Malachi, ii. 7. 
The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth: for heis the messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts. The answer is obvious. The duty 
of the Priests is here undoubtedly defined ; but was this - 
duty always discharged ? That it was not, is evident from 
the following sentence, where he upbraids them, because 
they had departed out of the way, caused many to stum- 
ble at the law, and corrupted the covenant of Levi. 
Some passages from the New Testament also are adduced 
by the Papists, the greater part of which we have already 
explained. We shail attend only to ene or two others, 
which they urge with some plausibility, in support of their 
rule of interpretation. The first is from the history of 
Philip and the Eunuch of Queen Candace in the eighth 
chapter of Acts. The latter while engaged in reading Isa- 
jah, falls in with Philip; and to the Apostle’s inquiry, 
whether he understood what he read, replies, How can 
funderstand, except some man should guide me ? éav 
pnaris donynin pe; ‘This argument is easily answered. The 
words have reference to the prophecies, which, before their 
accomplishment, were, of course, obscure, and when read 
at that period might be regarded as puzzling enigmas. But 
that which is true respecting prophecy does not hold with 
regard to all other parts of Scripture. Those which are 
clear are not to be considered obscure, merely because 
found in connexion with others which are really so. Be- 
sides, the expression which the Eunuch uses is worthy of 
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observation—éav ay sig Odnynén we. It is here implied, that 
interpreters are neither more nor less than guides. They 
show us the way to interpret Scripture ; and if they do 
not guide us aright, it is surely wiser to desert them, than 
to suffer ourselves to be led astray. 

Another text, which they bring forward, is 2 Pet. i. 20. 
No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private inter- 
pretation—idiag éaidticsws. This they explain to mean, 
that every individual is not at liberty to interpret Scripture 
as he pleases, but ought to follow the public interpretation 
of the Church. There are many obstacles, however, in 
the way of our acquiescence in this exposition. 

In the first place, the reference in the text is not to all 
parts of Seripture, but only to the Prophecies, which the 
Apostle had compared in the nineteenth verse to a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn. He 
is, therefore, speaking merely of prophecy, which, we 
grant, is obscure before its accomplishment. Even ad- 
mitting, therefore, the sense which they propose, it will 
not follow, as they pretend, that all Scripture must be in- 
terpreted by the Church. 

2. The sense which they propose cannot be reconciled 
with the language of the text. For in the expression, 
that no prophecy is of any private interpretation, the 
word idias cannot be referred to those who read, so as to 
mean, that the interpretation of Scripture does not belong 
to individuals ; at least, if we admit the natural import of 
the terms. It must be referred to the prophecies them- 
selves, so as to convey the idea, that they do not furnish 
their own explanation. 

3. We affirm that the sense which they propose, is at 
variance with the whole Scriptures, as well as with the 
doctrine of the Apostles, who exhorted believers to read 
the Scriptures with diligence, and to judge by that standard 
even their instructions. The Bereans are commended be- 
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cause they searched the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things, taught by the Apostles, were so; And Paul tells 
the Galatians, that if he or an angel from heaven, should 
preach any other gospel save that which had been preach- 
ed, he should be accursed—an indisputable token, that the 
Apostles permitted every man to examine the Scriptures, 
and interpret it to the extent of the ability vouchsafed him. 
4. Our last and principal objection is, that the sense, 
proposed by the Papists is foreign from Peter’s subject. 
His object no doubt was to confirm the Christian’s faith, 
not merely by an appeal to the miracles and transfiguration 
of Christ, but also from the testimony of the Prophets. 
We have, says he (in the nineteenth verse), @ more sure 
word of prophesy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed. Now what connexion with this design has the pre- 
eept, that prophecy cannot be interpreted by individuals ? 
None whatever. So far from it, that he actually inculcates 
attention to the prophecies. But how could such a com- 
mand be obeyed, if the liberty of interpretation was with- 
held? But, supposing that Peter intends to say that the 
prophecies should be interpreted only by the Church ; 
what Church does he mean? Not the Jewish; for that 
Church interpreted the prophecies very differently from 
the Apostles. Not the Christian Church—the Apostles 
themselves. For his argument would then assume this ad- 
mirable form: “ You should take heed to the prophecies, 
that your faith may be confirmed ; but as you cannot in- 
terpret them yourselves, you must follow our expositions’” 
—a doctrine as opposite to the practice of the Apostles, as 
it is in itself absurd. It is plain, therefore, that the inter- 
, pretation proposed by the Papists is inconsistent with the 
design of the Apostle. 
It may be asked, however, what is the proper mode of 
explaining the passage. Upon this point, commentators dif- 
fer. Some wish to substitute érndicews for érirtosws, SO as 
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to express the idea, that the prophecies did not proceed 
from the private impulse and suggestion of men. But this 
emendation being supported by the authority of no MSS., 
and the word éandicews seldom occurring in Greek writers, 
and never in this sense, the conjecture does not seem admis- 
sible. Others, suppose the import of the words idiag émAdceus 
to be, that the Prophets did not open their own mouths. 
Others consider the metaphor as derived from the public 
races, and as importing that the Prophets did not run un- 
sent. But all these interpretations are liable to objection 
on account of their expressing merely the idea, that the 
Prophets were not prompted by private impulses. Now 
this is fully stated in the following verse. The admission 
of the sense proposed would, therefore, only create a tauto- 
logy—and one the more unnecessary because thiy question 
of inspiration was not a subject of dispute between the Jews 
and the Apostles. The former were fully persuaded of the 
fact, that the Prophets were moved by the Holy Spirit. 

It is probable that the words idiag émiAtoews refer to the 
means of interpreting the prophecies, and upon this hy- 
pothesis may be founded the best explanation of the text— 
which is, that the prophecies do not contain their own so- 
lution, but that it must be derived from some other source, 
to wit, from the Gospel. This sense harmor izes admirably 
with the train of the Apostle’s observations. For he had 
said before, that prophecy was like a light shining ina 
dark place until the dawning of the day, and the rising of 
the day-star in the heart. Now considering the prophecies 
as a sort of enigma, which were in themselves unintelligi- 
ble, and whose explanation was to be derived from the 
clear daylight of the Gospel, which should succeed the age 
of prophecy—the ensuing expression is natural and proper. 
Prophecy is not idias éxsAdozws, that is, cannot explain itself 
or be comprehended before its predictions are fulfilled, an 
event which can only occur after the dawning of the Gos- 
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pel. For this interpretation, which seems so appropriate, 
we are indebted to the distinguished and learned Weren- 
fels, Professor in the University of Basle, whose disserta- 
tion upon the subject is highly worthy of perusal. 

Having now refuted the principal objections which the 
Papists derive from Scripture, we must add a few words 
respecting their artificial arguments, as they call them— 
that is, arguments founded on various considerations. 

1. They asscrt, then, that unless the opinion of the Church 
be implicitly followed there can be no fixed interpretation 
of the Scriptures, on account of the ambiguous expressions 
which are to be found in it, and the difficulty of the subjects 
of which it treats—as well as the prejudices and passions 
by which interpreters are carried away, and the divisions 
of sentiment which exist among them—all which are re- 
hearsed with great parade by the author of the work on 
Prejudices against the Calvinists. We answer, first, 
that all these inconveniences fall back upon the Papists. 
For how can those passages be interpreted, which establish 
the authority of the Church, if the meaning of Scripture 
ean be learned only from the unanimous opinion of that 
Church? Yet surely the authority of the Church should be 
clearly proved, before we submit to it. And since it can 
be proved only from passages of Scripture, those passages 
should be carefully examined, without reference to eccle- 
siastical decisions Now if the objections of the Papists 
are valid, this end could never be accomplished. Besides, 
if the Scriptures cannot be understood, much less can the 
acts of Councils and the writings of Popes and Fathers be 
comprehended. Are there no ambiguities in them? no 
difficulties? no defects? There are, without number. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, the truth of their hypothesis, the same 
evils must recur. 

But we answer, directly, that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which have been mentioned, all that is essential may 
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be understood by every man. Fundamental doctrines are 
so intelligibly taught, and so frequently repeated in vari- 
ous forms, that no one can err respecting them even if he 
wishes it. Sacred History, for example, which is a con- 
siderable part of religious knowledge, is almost universal- 
ly intelligible. Is there any man who cannot comprehend 
the account of the Creation, of the Patriarchs, of Christ, of 
the Apostles? It is plain, that whatever is necessary to be 
known is intelligibly taught. There certainly are difficult 
doctrines in the Scriptures; but they are not essential to 
salvation. Wherever any thing essential to salvation is ob- 
scurely expressed in one place, it is more clearly exhibited 
in another. 

II. They object, that, unless their method is pursued, . 
the private opinion of every individual must be considered 
as the rule of Sacred Scripture ; which is absurd. 

We deny the consequence. Individual opinion in such 
a ease would no more be the judge of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, than in reading a will, we are judges of the meaning 
of the words in which that will is expressed. We deter- 
mine the sense of Scripture, it is true. But it is rather by 
simple perception of its meaning, than in the way of a ju- 
dicial decision. And there is no absurdity whatever in a 
person’s understanding for himself what is clearly expressed 
upon paper. 

III. They object that the exercise of this right of private 
interpretation has divided Pr stestants into parties—differ- 
ent persons, for instance, urging different arguments in 
proof of the divinity of Christ. We answer, that if the 
truth be established, it is enough ; even though all parts of 
Scripture be not equally understood. Essential doctrines 
may be expressed, sometimes clearly, sometimes obscure- 
ly; and although in the latter case divisions may arise, if 
is sufficient that the doctrines are somewhere so intelligibly 
stated, that men may agree respecting them. We may 
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also retort the argument upon the Papists; How many 
divisions exist among themselves on important doctrines— 
nay upon the very same, respecting which they accuse us 
of differing! How variously do they expound the passages 
of Scripture which relate to the divinity of Christ! How 
diverse their hypotheses of grace and predestination ! How 
many different explanations of the subject which lies at the 
bottom of all interpretation! Some ascribing infallibility 
to the Councils, and others to the Pope ! 

IV. Their fourth objection is, that if their rule be re- 
jected, the labours of Councils and eminent commentators 
would be useless, and the interpretations of the Church 
without effect. We deny the consequence. Councils and 
Commentators point out the way to interpret Scripture. 
Now if they misguide us, must we follow after them, or 
follow the right path? Their labours are useful aids to our 
infirmity ; but we should avail ourselves of those aids with 
cireumspection. When they continue in the truth, let 
their guidance be followed. When they wander from it, 
let them be deserted. 

V. Finally, they object, that unless their hypothesis is 
received, there will be no end to heresy and schism. For 
if every one is at liberty, they say, to interpret the Scrip- 
tures for himself, there will be as many interpretations as 
individuals, and almost as many sects. From such a state 
of things nothing can arise but schisms and heresies, ana- 
themas and wars. 

We answer, first, that their hypothesis by no means re- 
medies these evils, as we learn from experience —the num- 
ber of schisms and heresies in Christendom not being the 
less on account of this mode of interpretatiou. For they 
who bring forward doctrines at variance with those general- 
ly received, either acknowledge the authority of the 
Church, or they do not. If not, then this method of fol- 
lowing the Church, in the interpretation of Scripture, af- 
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fords no remedy to the evils above mentioned. If, on the 
other hand, they acknowledge it, then they differ in their 
mode of understanding the meaning of the Church itself, 
and make even its decisions a subject of dispute. This fact 
is also established by experience. 

Bnt to meet the objection directly, we assert, that God, 
if he had seen fit, might have afforded to man infallible 
means for the prevention of heresy. But this life is a place 
of trial. There must be heresies, that they which are ap- 
proved may be made manifest. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that it was not the will of God to afford us infallible 
means for our liberation from all error. _He has chosen to 
give us merely the power of acquiring knowledge—just as 
he has afforded means for the relinquishment of sin, Jeav- 
ing it .n our choice to embrace these means or not; and ac- 
cording to the neglect or use of them, we shall be punished 
or rewarded. 

Finally we may add, that there is a remedy for heresy 
and schism—an attachment and assiduous attention to truth 
—a devout mind exempt from the influence of pride, pre- 
judice, or envy—and a pious moderation in matters not es- 
sential, lealing us to bear with the weak, in obedience to 
the precepts, and after the example of the Apostles. If this 
be our rule of conduct, the truth must and will shine forth 
on subjects of essential moment. Harmony will reign in 
Christian society, and they who are engaged in the search 
of truth, will, by their united efforts, assist each other in 
the work of the Lord. 

It ought to be observed, in conclusion, that, with the 
Papists. who interpret Scripture according to the general 
opinion of the Church, may be classed those among Pro- 
testant Christians who recognize the authority and opinions 
of eminent teachers as regulating the meaning of the sa- 
ered Scriptures. It is a notorious fact, that there are many 
who think it a sin to dissent at all from the opinions of such 
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men, and look upon those as heretics, who recede from 
them in the slightest degree. This system is evidently the 
same as that of the Papists. For if we may depart from 
the interpretations of Councils and Fathers, what have these 
Doctors above the ancients, that they are to be regarded as 
infallible ? 

They will say perhaps that modern expositions are the 
best, and should, therefore, be adiupted. We reply, that 
every man professes to be searching for the truth. This 
is professed by the Church of Rome, and by every indi- 
vidual teacher. But no one should regard his own inter- 
pretations as correct, until they have been fairly examined 
and approved by others. But it may be replied again, 
these expositions have been examined and approved by 
synods, universities, and similar societies. We answer, 
that those learned men and those universities examined for 
themselves not for us. Every man sl.culd rely upon his 
own understanding—unless, indeed, it be designed to 
introduce a new papacy. We acknowledge, indeed, that 
received modes of interpretation should not be departed 
from unnecessarily, and that this when done should be done 
with caution and moderation. Every novelty should not 
be seized upon as if its truth were already demonstrated. 
We ought neither on the one hand to be wanting in respect 
to our own understanding, nor on the other to employ our- 
selves wholly in searching for something new. The know- 
ledge of truth should be our only object. When we dis- 
cover a mode of interpretation therefore, differing from 
the usual method, it should be proposed with great reserve, 
as an evidence that we place no overweening confidence in 
ourselves, but are engaged in a modest inquiry after truth. 

‘ And if there is a probability, that the new interpretation 
will be productive of more evil than good, of disturbance 
rather than edification, instead of being promulgated, it 
should be passed over in silence. In short, we should act 
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in reference to this subject, with the utmost liberality, pru- 
dence and forbearance. 

But it is not to be supposed, that there is no longer room 
_for discovery or occasion for divine illumination. Much 
was undoubtedly brought to light at the time of the Re- 
formation; and we cannot sufficiently admire the spirit of 
the Reformers, by which they were enabled to rise so far 
above the genius of the age, and to extricate themselves 
‘from scholastic darkness and its abominable systems. But 
though they did much, they did not accomplish every 
thing. At that period. a competent skill in oriental learn- 
ing was impracticable, a corrupt philosophy was universal- 
ly in vogue, and commentaries, as the necessity of things 
required, were entirely controversial. Since that time, a 
clearer light has been revealed. A more extensive know- 
ledge of the Orientil languages, a profounder skill in the 
art of criticism, a purer philosophy have been disseminated. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that with the aid of 
these advantages, interpretations should be offered superior 
to the ancient. And, surely, such ought not to be reject- 
ed, merely because they are proposed by moderns. 


Gleanings. 


1. Sources of information concerning the Waldenses and Albizenses, down 
to the year 1697; from the Classical Journal for March, 1826. Vol, 
Xxx. p. 130. 


1. Feynerus Sacco, the inquisitor who was employed against 
the Vaudois, asserted that the sect of the Vaudeis commen- 
ced either in the days of the apostles, or of Constantine the 
Great and Sylvester, in the beginning of the fourth century. 
He added, Coram hominibus juste vivunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 
183.) Usher, p. 151. 210. 

2. Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Valleys, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. p. 
184. 

° Thuanus, A. D. 1560, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. 
p- 184.) See more testimonies in Leger. ({bid.) 

4. Centuriatores Magileburgenses, 1569, Cent. xii. p. 1204, 
de Waldensibus, seu de Pauperibus de Lugduno, ; 

Abp Usher observes, (p. 156.) that this work contains the 
most ancient information from Ms. 

5. Abp. Usher's work, before referred to, and entitled De 
Christianarum Ecclesiarum Successione et Statu, 1613. 

This most important document is the basis both of Leger 
and of Morland. We should notice particularly, p 17, where 
he observes, that there was no need of witnesses before the 
seventh century, for proof of which he alleges Bp. Jewel’s 
testimony : * Quod cum ab aliis, tum a Johanne Juello immor- 
talis memoriz viro luculenter demonstratum.’? N. B. This 
may be true with respect to doctrine; but does not apply to . 
usurpation. Both frenzeus, Bp. of Lyons, and Hilarius, Bp. 
of Arles, were witnesses against the claims of Rome to undue 
jurisdiction, before that jurisdiction was employed to enforce 
Antichristian doctrine. (Sir I. Newton on Daniel, and Bow- 
er’s Lives of the Popes.) P. 61. Remarks on the Revelation 
of Antichrist. Compare Mede on Dan, xi. 11. P. 149. Rev. 
ii. 24, is descriptive of Popery. P. 151, 210, he properly re- 
jects and refutes the ignorance of those who derive the Van- 
dois from Peter Waldo. P. 156, he refers us to the Cent. 
Magd. as above stated. 
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6. Perrin’s History of the Waldenses and the Albigenses 
1619. His ignorance of the origin of the Vaudois is correcte 
by his second English translator. This work is valuable for 
showing the effectof the persecutions and dispersions of the 
Waldenses and the Albigenses to have been the diffusion of 
primitive Christianity throughout Europe. The providence 
of God particularly in bringing the English, in the ime of Ed- 
ward II{., into contact with the Albigenses, deserves special 
note. This was that dark hour, when ‘*al! our fathers wore 
shipped stocks and stones.” Wickliff vas the most eminent 
of their converts ; but the voice of his thuuder was to be seal- 
ed. To Perrin, we beiieve, we are principally indebted for 
the writings of the Waldenses, bearing date before the time of 
Peter Waldo. 

7. Sir Samuel Morland’s History of the Vaudois, 1658. 

This noble author brings down their history to his own 
times. He asserts the antiquity of the Vauddis, and alleges 
the testimonies of Rorenco, prior of Lucerna (1632), that this 
heresy continued to the eighth century. 

He maintains that the disciples of Waldo came into the 
valleys to reside with their brethren. See p. 13 & 27. He 
adds, that the Belvidere chiefs of the missionaries, having un- 
dertaken to show the original of the religion of the Vaudois, were 
never able to show the very age, even from the days of the 
apostles, when it was there introduced. All ancient conces- 
sions import no more than that they were permitted to con- 
tinue in the same religion which they had received from their 
ancestors, 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript, in proof 
that their own belief was that they had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation, from the days of the apostles, 

His inference from the concession of Rovenco, that since 
that eminent author admitted that their religion continued till 
the eighth century, i. e. until the tine of Claudius Abp. of Tu- 
rin, in the eighth century, and that his doctrine continued in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and that in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Peter Waldo came into the valleys, where, it 
is admitted also, they have taught and professed the same ever 
since,—is, ‘* that the professors of the reformed religion may 
clap their hands in token of an absolute triumph for ever over 
all the disciples of the church of Rome, and say that they are 
now able, manifestly and undeniably to prove the continual 
succession of their religion from the days of Christ and his 
apostles down to this present age.” 

N. B. Primitive Christianity must either have been preserv- 
ed or restored in the valleys. If wreserved, as we assert, the 
cause, for which Protestants plead, is gained; if restored by 
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Claudius or Peter Waldo, as may be objected, we demand, 
not assertion for the fact, but proof; and proof too, not from 
the arguments of the moderns, ‘Hysis yag xAéog ofov dxoutoped” 
ovdg v1 idpev, but from the testimonies of the contemporaries of 
the Vaudois in former ages, who wanted neither the will nor 
the opportunity to disprove the antiquity of the faith of the 
Vaudois: one thing only they wanted, viz. the possibility of 
disproving it. Q > E. D. 

8. Jean Leger’s Hisiory of the Vaudois, 1669, continuing 

their history to 1664. 
' This most complete history «f the Vaudois vindicates the 
antiqnity of this church. Pt. 1. p. 128. 131. 183. Alleges 
Thuanus, p. 129, and Luther, p. 130; and Bp. Jewel, p. 133. 
Brings forward Claudius of Turin, p. 137. Asserts that Eng- 
land was reformed by them, p. 176. States, what we ek 
not improbable, that the year 666 was the true epoch of idola- 
try and transubstantiation, the abomination of desolation, p- 
134, which is confirmed by the Cent Magd. and asserted by 
Fieming on the Revelation, who adds that the Latin liturgy was 
then enforced. 

Abp. Usher and Sir S. Mortand left little to this eminent 
author to add to the history, besides a continuation of it to his 
own times. He has ably availed himself of their researches, 
and produced the most perfect history of the Vaudois. 

9. Dr. Allix on the Waldenses and Albigenses, 1690. He 
proves the apostolical antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches, anc demonstrates the regular succession of witness- 
es in them both. One grand omission, however, is that of Hi- 
larius, Bp. of Aries, with whom both persecution and the times 
of the Man of Sin commenced. See Mee, Mor», and Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also Whis- 
ton on Rev. xi. 2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peter Boyer’s History of the Vaudois, 1692. This 
author has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and 
history of the Viudois to his own time. ‘Phe epistle dedica- 
tory is properly addressed to the Prince of Orange, who was 
at this time the head and champion of both Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses. See Bp. Burnet’s Life of Queen Mary, and the His- 
tory of his Own Times. 

He asserts their antiquity, p. 2. He relates their history 
in a most interesting manner; and all that seems wanting to 
render this little history complete, is to erase the arguments of 
the chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or 
defeat in the book: fur the book abounds with anticipation, 
the greatest of all faults in an historian. The history of Jay- 
er and Janavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, 
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might be rendered the most interesting of histories. His re- 
flections also are too often repeated, and he is in too great a 
hurry to finish hisstory. This work ought to be the basis of a 
better written popular work. 

In his application of the prophecies he seems to have applied 
them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the Vau- 
dois in 1690. But he has not told us what became of the vast 
multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albigen- 
ses every where unchurched from April 1685, to the latter end 
of 1686. We must therefore have recourse to other sources 
of information. Bp. Lioyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. 

11. Histoire del Edit de Nantes, 1695. This great work is 
second to none in continuing the history both ef Waldenses 
and Albigenses to the author’s own times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Romanists throughout 
Europe is determined to April or May 1685; the work having 
been effected in France some months before the formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome iii. p. 745.) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in it, at the very same time. (Bp. Burnet’s Travels, 
p- 65. Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

12. The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by 
the French King in the Principality of Grange, by M. Pine- 
ton, Pastor of the Church of Crange, 1689. ‘This author 
justly observes, * that the year 1685 was such an epocha that 
fu'ure ages shall look on it to be the most dreadful that ever 
happened. It was in that year that the temples throughout 
France were pulled down, and an universal dispersion of the 
people into all the parts of the earth. We saw,.indeed, our 
calamity hastening apace ; but we never thought that the per- 
secution would be so sharp. 

“Tt was at Easter in the same year that we began to see the 
distress of the reformed churches in France: those who in the 
neigibouring provinces hal been forbid all public exercise of 
their religion, came crowding to us for the sake of their devo- 
dion. Storms drive not the waves with more fury than this 
violent persecution threw troubles continually towards us, 
which at last swallowed us up.”—See other authors, relating 
to the persecution ai Orange, referred to in the History of the 
Edict of Nantes. Av So; 

13. M.de Brueys’ History of Fanaticism. This celebra- 
ted pponent of Protestantism witnesses, that, from June, 1688 
to February, 1689, ‘¢ enthusiasm spread itself with such a tor- 
rent among the French Protestants that a conflagration blown 
avith the wind dees not spread faster from house to house, than 
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this fury fled from parish to parish. Brethren, said the Pro- 
phet, amend your lives; repent ye of that great sin ye have 
committed in going to mass: it is the Holy Ghost that speaks 
to you through my mouth. They made loud cries for mercy ; 
the hills and all the echoes adjoining resounded with the ery 
of mercy; with imprecations against the church, the Pope, 
and against the Antichristian dominion; with blasphemies 
against the mass, with exhortations to repentance for having 
abjured their religion, with predictions of the approaching fall 
of Popery, and the deliverance of the church pretendedly re- 
formed.’? Compare Bp. Burnet’s History of his Own Times, 
i. 779, and Jurieu’s Preface to his work on the Prophecies, 
1687, for most important matter. 

14. View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
by H. Hallam, Esq. 1818, vol. ti. p. 531. This eminent au- 
thor, competent if any modern be so, to sum up the evidence 
for the antiquity and morality ‘of the Vaudois, seals the testi- 
mony in these words: ‘* Those who were absolutely free from 
any taint of Manicheism are properly called Waidenses, a 
name perpetually confounded in later times with that of Al- 
bigenses. These, according to the majority of writers, took 
their appellation from Peter Waldo ; according to others, the 
original Waldenses were a race of uncorrupted shepherds in 
the valleys of the Alps, which had shaken off, or perhaps ne- 
ver learned the system of superstition on which the Catholic 
church depended for its ascendency. I am not certain that 
their existence can be distinctly traced beyond the preaching 
of Waldo, but it is well known that the proper seat of the 
Waldenses has long continued to be in certain valleys of Pied- 
mont. These pious and innocent sectaries, of whom the very 
monkish historians speak well, appear to have nearly resem- 
bled the modern Moravians. They had ministers of their 
own appointment, and denied the lawfulness of oaths and of 
capital punishments. {n other respects their opinions proba- 
bly were not far removed from those usually called Protes- 
tants. A simplicity of dress, and especially the use of wooden 
sandals, was affected by this people. Their innocence is out 
of all doubt. No book can be written in a more edifying 
manner than their Noble Lesson.” 

15. Bp. Burnet’s Essay of Queen Mary, p. 142: ‘The 
refugees of France were considered by her, as those whom 
God had sent to sit safe under her shadow, and easy through 
her favour. Those scattered remnants of our elder sister. 
that had been hunted out of their valleys, were again brought 
together by their majesties’? means. It was the king's power- 
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ful intercession that restored them to their seats, as well as to 
their edicts. And it was the queen’s charity that formed 
them into bodies, and put them in the method of enjoying 
those advantages, and of transmitting them down to future 
ages. She took care also of preserving the little that remained 
of the Bohemian churches.” 

‘*N. B. During the reign of James IL, the persecution 
which fell on all the Protestants throughout Europe, lighted 
specially on their elder sisters, the Waldenses and Albigenses. 
Their churches were unchurched ; and their scattered mem- 
bers generaliy exhibited either a deadness to Protestantism, 
or actually renounced their former faith, and came over to the 
church of Rome.” (Burnet.) 

In 1688, Orange awakened, and the dry bones came togeth- 
er, and life entered into them; as M. Brueys acknowledges. 
It may be seen in the History of the Edict of Nantes, that 
their army consisted of the Prince of Orange, Marshal Schom- 
berg, and 300 French officers, all of them Protestant refugees. 
The numbers of the common soldiers we have not found sta- 
ted ; but a paper published at the time of their landing at Tor- 
bay, takes particular notice of their fine appearance. 

The most interesting account ef this event is found in Bp. 
Burnet’s History of his Own Times. Having ascended the 
throne of Great Britain, they had to establish the Protestant 
kingdom by a war, which continued till the close of the year 
1697. And this object they effected, as will be seen in The 
complete History of England, and Bp. Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times 3 and now— 

Roma fuit, fuit Othmanides, fuit improbus orbis 
Terrarum, solus regnat in orbe Deus. 
(See Daubuz on Rev. xiv.) 

In the mean time, in 1690, a remnant of the Vaudois cross- 
ed the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats, as 
the greater body had before crossed the British Channel. 
(Boyer, ch. xxvii.) 


I]. On Bibliomancy or Divination by the Bible ; from Townley’s [llustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature. Vol. 1. p. 113. 


This kind of Divination was named Sorres Sancrorum, 
or Sorres Sacrm, Lots of the Saints, or Sacred Lots 5 and 
consisted in suddenly opening, or dipping into the Bible, and 
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aulaanay the passage that first presented itself to the eye, 
as predicting the future Zot of the inquirer. The Sortes 
Sanctorum succeeded the Sortes Homericz, and Sortes Vir- 
giliane of the pagans, among whom it was customary to take 
the work of some famous poet, as Homer or Virgil,and write out 
different verses on separate scrolls, and afterwards draw one of 
them ; or else, opening the book suddenly, consider the first 
verse that presented itself, as a prognostication of future 
events. Even the vagrant for:une-tellers among them, like 
some of the gipsies of our own times, adopted this method of 
imposing upon the credulity of the ignorant. The nations of 
the east still retain this practice. The late Persian usurper, 
Nadir Shah, twice decided upon besieging cities, by opening 
upon verses of the celebrated poet Hafiz. * 

Superstitious as this practice was, it nevertheless gained 
ground by the countenance of certain of the clergy, some 
of whom permitted prayers to be read in the churches for 
this very purpose.t Others, however, endeavoured to sup- 
press it, for in the council of Vannes, held A. D. 465, it was 
ordained, ‘* That whoever of the clergy or laity should be 
detected in the practice of this art, should be cast out of the 
communion of the church.”"{ In 506, the coancil of Agde re- 
newed the decrees; and in 578, the council of Auxerre, 
amongst other kinds of divination, forbade the Lots of the 
Saints, as they were called, adding, ‘* Let all things be done 
in the name of the Lord.*’§ But these ordinances gradually 
became slighted, for we find the practice again noticed and con- 
demned, in a capitulary,or edict of Charlemagne,in 793. In the 
twelfth century, this mode of divination was adopted asa 
means of discovering heretical opinions! One Peter of Thou- 
louse, being accused of heresy, and having denied it upon oath, 
a person who stood near, took up the Gospels, on which he had 
sworn, and opening them suddenly, the first words he lighted 
upon were those of the Devil to our Saviour, (Mark i. 24.) 
+¢ What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth P”? 
Whieh, says the relator, agreed well with such a heretic, 
“ who indeed had nothing to do with Christ !!”"| 

Francis of 2ssise, who founded the order of Franciscans, 
in 1206, says of himself, that he was tempted to have a book: 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, Traité sur la Poesie Orientale, V. p. 463. 4to. 
t+ Heinault’s Chronolog. Abridgment of the Hist. of F rance, A. D, 506. 
t 8. S. Concilia, Goncil. Venet. Anno Christi 465, IV. p. 1057, : 
Bingham’s Antiq. of the Chris. Church, VII, B. xvi. ch. y. p. 278. 
j §. 8. Concilia, VII p. 989. 
' Gataker, Of the Nature and Use of Lots, p. 330, 
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but as this seemed contrary to his vow, which allowed him 
nothing but coats, a cord, and hose, and in case of necessity 
only, shoes; he, after prayer, resorted to the Gospel, and 
meeting with that sentence, “It is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given ;” (Matthew xili, 11.) concluded that he should do well 
enough without books, and suffered none of his followers to 
have so much as a Bible, or Breviary, or Psalter !!* 

Bibliomancy was also practiced, not only in the common 
occurrences of life, and by-private individuals, but by the high- 
est dignitaries of the church, on the most public occasions, 
and particularly in the election of bishops. When a bishop 
was to be elected, it was customary to appoint a fast, usually 
for three days; afterwards the Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the Gospels were placed on one side of the altar, and 
small billets, with the names of the candidates upon them, on 
the other ; a child or some other person then drew one of the 
billets, and the candidate whose name was upon it, was de- 
clared to be duly elected. On one of these occasions, St. 
Euvert caused a child to be brought, which had not yet learn- 
ed to speak ; he then directed the infant to take up one of the 
billets, the little innocent obeyed, and took up one on which 
the name of St. Agnan was inscribed, who was proclaimed to 
be elected by the Lord. But for the more geneva! satisfaction 
of the multitude, Euvert consulted the Sacred Volumes. On 
opening the Psalms, he read, “* Blessed is the man whom thou 
choosest, and causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell 
in thy courts.” In the Epistles of St. Paul he found, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” And in the Gospels he opened upon the words, 
s* Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’ These testimonies were ac- 
counted decisive in favour of Agnan, all the suffrages were 
united, and he was placed in the episcopal chair of Orleans, 
amid the acclamations of the people.t A similar mode was 
pursued at the installation of abbots, and the reception of 
canons. 

This usage was not confined to the Latins, it was equally 
adopted by the Greeks. Two facts may prove its existence, 
and injurious tendency. ‘The firs is that of Caracalla, arch- 
bishop of Nicomedia, who consecrated Athanasius on his no- 


* Thid. p. 346. 

+ Memoires del’ Academie des Inscriptions: Recherches Hisloriques sur 
les Sorts appelés : Sortes Sunctorum; par M.V Abbé du Resnel, XIX. pp. 
287, 296. Paris 1753, 4to. 
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mination to the patriarchate of Constantinople, by the Empe- 
ror Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Having opened the books 
ef the Gospels upon the words, “ For the devil and his angels;”” 
the Bishop of Nice first saw them, and adroitly turned over 
the leaf to another verse which was instantly read aloud, 
‘* The birds of the air may come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.” But as this passage appeared to be irrelevant to so 
grave a ceremony, that which had first presented itself, 
became known to the public almost insensibly. To diminish 
the unpleasant impression it had produced, the people were 
reminded, that on a similar occasion, another archbishop of 
Constantinople had accidentally met with a circumstance equal- 
ly inauspicious, by lighting upon the words, ** There shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,” and yet his episcopate had 
neither been less happy, nor less tranquil than formerly. ‘The 
historian, nevertheless, remarks, that whatever had been the 
case under former archbishops, the Church of Constantinople 
was violently agitated by the most fatal divisions during the 
patriarchate of Athanasius. ‘Phe ether instance, is that of the 
metropolitan of Chersonesus, the first prelate consecrated by 
Theophanes, after his translation from the metropolitan see of 
Cyzicus to the patriarchate of Constantinople, and whe having 
received the book of the Gospels at his hands, and opened it, 
according to custom, met with these words, **If the blind 
Tead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch,” which were 
regarded by the public as prognosticating evil to both the 
patriarch, and the Metropolitan.* 

The Abbé du Resnel informs us, that this custom was 
continued in the cathedral of Boulogne, and at Ypres, and St. 
Omer, so late as the year 1744, only with this difference, that 
at Boulogne, the newly chosen canon drew the lot from the 
Psalms, instead of the Gospels. The late M. de Langle, 
bishop of Boulogne, who regarded the custom as superstitious, 
and perceived, that when the new canons accidentally opened 
upon passages confaining imprecations orreproaches, or traits 
of depravity, an unmerited stigma attached to their character, 
issued an order for its abrogation, in 1722. But the chapter, 
who claimed exemption from Episcopal jurisdiction, treated 
the order with contempt, and persevered in their superstition, 
except, that as it had been customary to insert in the letters 
of induction given to each canon, the verse which had been 
drawn for him, it should in future be added, that this was 
done according to the ancient custom of the church of Ter- 


** Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, XTX. p. 303. 
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ouanne ; out of which the churches of Boulogne, Ypres, and 
St. Omer, had risen, after its destruction by Charles V. «I 


have in my possession,” says the Abbé, “ one of these acts, 


dated in 1720, in which are the following words: Zé secundum 
antiquam ecclerie Morinensis, nunc Boloniensis consuetudi- 
nem, hunc ex psalmo sortitus est versiculum: Ipsi peribunt, tu 
autem permanes, et omnes sicut vesitmenium veterascent : 
‘* And according to the ancient custom of the church of 
Terouanne, (now Boulogne,) this verse was drawn from the 
Psalms: ** They shall perish, but thou shalt endure 3 yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment.””* 

Another species of Bibliomancy, not very dissimilar from 
the Sortes Sanctorwm of the Christians, was the Baru-Ko1, 
or Daughter of the Voice. in use amongst the Jews. It con- 
sisted in appealing to the first words heard from any one, 
especially when reading the Scriptures, and looking upon 
them as a Voice from Heaven, directing them in the matter 
inquired about. The followi g is an instance: Rabbi Acher, 
having committed many crimes, was led into thirteen syna- 
gogues, and in each synagogue a disciple’ was interrogated, 
and the verse he read was examined. In the first schrol they 
read these words of Isaiah, (ch. xlvili. 22.) Zhere is no peace 
unto the wicked: another school read, (Psalm |. 16.) Unto the 
wicked God saith, What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 
or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? and 
in all the synagogues something of this nature was heard 
against cher, from whence it was concluded he was hated of 
God!t This species of divination received its name from 
being supposed to succeed to the Oracular Voice, delivered 
from the mercy-seat, when Gop was there consulted by Unim 
and Tuummim, or Light and Perfection, (Exodus xxviii. 30.) 
aterm, most probably, used to express the clearness and per- 


fection of the answers which God gave to the high-priest. : 


The Jews have a saying amongst them, that the Holy Spirit 
spake to the Israelites, during the tabernacle, by Urim and 
Thummim ; under the first temple by the prophets; and under 
the second temple by Baru-Kot.t 


* Memoires de |’ Academie des Inscriptions, whi sup. 

+ Basnage’s History of the Jews, B. lii.ch. v. p. 165, fol. 

+ Lewis’s Antiquities of the Heb, Republic, B, ii. ch. ili, pp. 112. 114, 
198, vol, I. 
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III. On the Peshito* and other Versions of the New Testament; from 
Marsh's Michaelis Voi. Il. pt. I.¢. VILL. § VIII. 


The Peshito is the very best translation of the Greek Tes- 
tament that | have ever read ; that of Luther, though in some 
respects inferior to his brinala tia of the Old Testament, hold- 
ing the second rank. Of all the Syriac authors with which I 
am acquainted, not excepting Ephrem and Bar-Hebraeus, its 
language is the most elegant and pure, not loaded with foreign 
words, like the Philoxenian version, and other later writings, 
and discovers the hand of a master in rendering those passa- 
ges, where the two idioms deviate from each other. It has no 
marks of the stiffness of a translation, but is written with the 
ease and fluency o! an original ; and this excellence of style 
must be ascribed to its antiquity, and to its being written in a 
city that was the residence of Syrian kings. FORE SEA BRS 
et ot as itrueihatw ane Syriac version, like all human 
productions, is not destitute of faults, and, what is not to be 
regarded as a blemish, differs frequently from the modern 
modes of explanation : but I know ofnone that is so free from 
error, and none that I consult with so much confidence, in ca- 
ses of difficulty and doubt. 


* The ancient Syriac version. The translation, made under the patron- 
age of Philoxenus, A. D. 508, is styled the #hilozenian version. (Ed.) 


IV. Church Music; From the Quarterly Theological Review for Sept. 
1826, Vol. IV. p. 400. 


That we must trace the origin of all Church music to the 
Jews, or to the Hebrew ritual, seems sufficicatly proved by 
the researches of musical antiquaries ; and there can be little 
reason to doubt, that, in the early "Christian Church, the 
Psalms of David were sung to the very melodies to which they 
had been associated in the Temple. There is here a chasm 
in the rigid evidence as to the descent of those melodies to a 
later age, from the want or the imperfections of musical nota- 
tion, every where; among the Greeks as elsewhere. Whe- 
ther they descended tradi: ‘ionally, through the ear, or by a 
Hebrew notation, or, as is not impossible, by a Greek one, has 
not been satisfactorily made out; but antiquaries entertain no 
doubt that the music of the early “Latin Church was construct- 


he 
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ed out of those, by pure borrowing, as well as by copying or 
imitation. And thus, in the ancient chants still used, as in 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian music, we may believe that we 
hear, even now, the melodies of the Hebrew temple. 


=o-— 


V. Testimony of Profane Writers to facts recorded by the Sacred Histori- 
ans; from Gray’s Connexion between- the Sacred Writings and Jewish 
and Profane Literature. Vol. 1.ch. XVI. p. 176. } 


There are numberless passages in the profane writings of an- 
tiquity, which bear a direct testimony to the truth of many 
facts recorded by the sacred historians. A few only of these 
need be produced. Many representatiens, which bear evi- 
dence to the creation, the flvod, and other particulars which 
took place in the early ages of the world, have already been 
brought forward ; and many others will be produced in the 
remarks upon the works of individual writers. Manetho, Be- 
rosus, Hestiaeus, Hecataeus, and others relate, that those who 
succeeded the first man lived to a thousand years, and confirm 
many other particulars too numer6us to mention with respect 
to the early ages of the world. 

Nicolaus of Damascus mentions Abraham as a stranger who 
had rule in Damascus, to which city he came from Chaldea, 
and that upon a tumult he went to Canaan, where he hada 
numerous offspring. * 

Tacitus admits that distinguished cities had been burnt by 
fire from Heaven on the plains where Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood.+ 

Josephus refers to writers who speak of the race of giants{ 
in Assyria and Canaan, and Eusebius presents us with pas- 
sages which repeat accounts concerning them, particularly 
from’ Abydenus§ and Eupolemus. || 

The passage through the Red Sea was remembered 


among the people of the Syrian Hierapolis, and is related by 


Artapanus. {] 


* Euseb. Praep. Evang. Lib. ix. c. 16, 

+ Hist. Lib. v. § 7. ¢ 

{ Lib. v. c, 2. Lib. vii. ec. 12. i 

§ Praep. Evang. Lib. ix. c. 14, Grot, de Verit. Lib. 1. note XL. Plin, 
Nat. Hist. Lib. vii, c, 16. 

|| Praep. Evang, Lib. ix. ec. 17. 

T Eunseb, Praep, Evang, Lib, ix. ec. 27. 
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Numberless writers speak of Moses as a distinguished le- 
gislater ; some advert to the sublimity of his writings,* and 
others describe the excellence and permanent influence of his 
laws. 

Tacitus mentions the Exodus from Egypt, and the abode of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, but he mingles many absurd 
reports with his account.t 

Menander, relating the acts of Ithobal, King of the 
Tyrians, mentions the drought which happened in the time of 
Elias.{ 

Josephus, in describing the events of sacred history, repeats, 
in a continued relation, almost all the leading circumstances 
which are recorded by Moses, and by the inspired Penmen, 
confirming his account from time to time, by a reference to 
other writers ; most of the great events of the Jewish history 
are thus supported, and with regard to particulars recorded 
in the New Testament the witnesses are still more nume- 
rous. 


— =— 


VI. On the Ordeals of the tenth century. A law of king Athelstan. 
Extracted from Johnson’s Collection of Ecelesvastical laws, as cited by 
Townley. Vol.i. p. 314, 


As to OnpEaLs, we charge in the name of God, and by 
the precept of the archbishop, and all my bishops, that no one 
gointo the church after the carrying in of the fire, with 
which the Ordeal is to be heated, but the priest, and the per- 
son to be tried. And let nine feet be measured out from the 
stake te the mark, according to the length of the person’s foot 
who is to be tried. And if it be the /Vater-Ordeal, let it be 
heated tillit boils: and if it be a single accusation, let the 
hand be dipped to the fist only, to take out the stone; but if 
the accusation be three-fold, then let it be dipped to the 
elbow. And when the Ordeal is ready, let two of each party 
come in, to see that it be sufficiently heated, and let an equal 
number of both sides enter, and stand on each side of the 
Ordeal, along the charch, and let them all be fasting, without 
having been with their wives the foregeing night; let them 
humble themselves at the priest’s sprinkling the holy water 
upon them; and let the priest give them the Hoy Gosper. 


* Longinus. + Hist. Lib. v. § 3. 
t Joseph. Antiq. Lib. viii. ¢, 13. 
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Boor, and the sign of the holy cross to be kissed. And let 
no man increase the fire after the consecration is begun ; but 
let the iron lie in the fire till the last collect, then let it be 
laid on the pillar.* And let nothing be said, but prayers to 
God that he may reveal the truth; and let the person accused 

_drink holy water, and let the hand in which he is to carry the 
Ordeal be sprinkled with it. Let the nine measured feet, be 
divided into three parts, containing each three feet. Let him 
place his right foot at the first mark at the stake; at the se- 
cond mark let him put his right foot foremost ; when he is 
come to the third, let him throw down the iron. Let him 
speed to the holy altar, and let his hand be sealed up. On 
the third day let inspection be made whether there be any 
filtht or net, in the place that was sealed up. If any one 
break these laws, let the Ordeal be null, and a mulct of 120 
shillings be paid to the king. t 
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VII. Leetures in Paris. German Universities. Asiatic Society. Prof. 
Tholuck. From a manuscript letter from an American to a gentle- 
man in Princeton, dated Paris, Jan. 29, 1827. 


De Sacy lectures three times every week on Arabic, and 
three times on the Persic. His method does not differ from 
the ordinary manner of hearing a recitation with us. His 
class, which does not consist of more than seven or eight, read 
the Coran on one day, and a part of his Chrestomuthia on the 
others. He does little more than explain the force of the 
words, and any difficulties which may occur in the grammati- 
cal forms or constructions. He 1s very particular and very 
attentive, devoting upwards of two hours to each exercise. 
Besides this, Prof. Cuisin lectures on the Arabic Grammar 
three times a week. Lectures are delivered upon almost all 
the Eastern languages—Sanscrit, Chinese, Bengalee, Hindos- 
tanee, &c. All these,as well as the instructions in the sciences, 
law, and medicine, are public and gratuitous. There isa 
great difference between the lecture-rooms of the Professor of 
Chemistry, and Professor of Hebrew, the latter having two, 
and the former two thousand, hearers. 


* Super Staples. Some supporter made of stone or iron, from whence 
the person to be tried was to take the hot iron into his hands. Johnson. 

+ If there was any matter or corruption, the person was condemned as 
guilty ; if there was hone, or the priest could see none, he was acquitted. 
Johnson. 

¢ Johnson’s Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws, &c. II. A. D. pececxxy. | 
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I have attended the meetings of the Asiatic Society, which 
consists of forty or fifty near-sighted Orientals, of whom De 
Sacy is the President. It was an amusing sight to see every 
man with the paper or book he wished to read, almost in im- 
mediate contact with his face. The worthy President is as 
remarkable for the shortness of his sight as for the depth of 
his knowledge. The proceedings of this Society having no 
connexion with Biblical subjects, are not to me very interest- 
ing. - 

Gosreuren has suffered very much of late, in the death and 
sickness of its Professors. Staeudlin is dead, Eichhorn super- 
annuated, and Planck “is in ruins under the epilepsy.” At 
Halle, as I. am informed, more attention is paid to Biblical 
literature, than at any of the other Universities. It has also 
the great advantage of having Tholuck within its walls, who is 
as much distinguished for his piety as for his learning. I have 
seen a little work of his on the theology of the ancient Per- 
sians, which states in the title page, that the materials were 
derived from Arabic, Persic, and Turkish MSS, in the royal 
library of Berlin. As Tholuck is at present not more than 
eight or nine and twenty, he must have published that work 
when he was about twenty four or five! I have also seen a 
treatise of his to show that Christ is the centre, sum, and key, 
of the Old Testament. He has also written a work, which has 
produced a great impression, on the doctrine of redemption. 


=n 


Bitervary Kutelligewee. 


We are authorized to state that the translation of Jahn’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament by Samuel H. Turner, D. D. 
and William R. Whittingham, will be put to press in about 
three weeks, and may be expected by the end of June or 
some time in July. 


Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a stu- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. by 
Samuel Miller, are nearly through the press, and may be ex- 
pected in about one week. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, is in prepa- 
ration by Professor Stuart, of Andover, Mass. 

We are authorized to state, that the publication of this 
work has been delayed, chiefly because the Author found it 
indispensably necessary, to devote much time and labeur to 
the Historical and Critical Introduction. ‘The works of Dr. 
Schultz of Dessau, and of Dr. Seyffarth, calling in question 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle, have had so great an influ- 
ence in Germany, that Mr. S. feels himself bound to attempt 
a refutation of their arguments, the most formidable of which 
are the araZ Acyoyeva. and the drag AoyiZiyeva of this Epistle, 
The Introduction is now nearly completed. 

We believe that no one who loves this study, and duly es- 
timates its importance, will regret the delay, if thereby the 
authenticity of this Epistle be substantiated by a purely 
American scholar. 


‘ts The Traveller Schulz, has now in the press a Greek Testa- 
ment, containing various new readings, and fixing only two re- 
censions, the Koivn 2i¢Secis and Alexandrine, which will, when 


published, subvert a great part of Griesbach’s theory.” 
Class. Journ. June, 1826. 


* 
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A popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, designed for 
the use of mere English readers, In two parts. Part I.—Rules for 
reading the Bible. Part I]. —Helps toward a right understanding there- 
of ; comprising Introductions to the several Books ; a Summary of Bibli- 
cal Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, &c. By William Carpen- 
ter, Editor of the Critica Biblica, Scripture Magazine, Calendarium 
Palestinae, &c. 

Essay on the Hebrew characters used at the time of the Patriarchs, and in 
the eens ages. By M. Giuseppe Vigerano. Reggio. (An Italian 
work, 


The Gospel of St. Luke; with English Notes, By the Rev. J. R. Ma- 
jor, B. A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice. By George Stanley Faber, Rector of Long 
Newton. London, 1826. 

Tilustrations of Paley’s Natural Theology, with descriptive Letter-press. 
By James Paxton, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical; delivered in Essex street Chapel. By 

Thomas Belsham. London, 1826. 
The following Remarks are from the Quarterly Theological Review for 
Sept 1826, p. 334. 


*¢ The objections of Mr. Belsham and his adherents, to the 
atonement, seem-to be a sori of A-priori objections ; God could 
not require an atonement for sin, because he is compelled by 
the very kindness and tenderness of his divine nature, to for- 
give the sins of men, without an atonement. Now, how does 
Mr. Belsham know this! surely it ought at least to be set 
aside with those important matters, which at present we ** have 
not faculties to explore.”? Not so with Mr. Belsham ; he is 
one who would have made Job stare ; he is one, who has “ by 
searching found out God ; he has found out the Almighty to 
perfection !” he knows that heis not only ‘* Love,” as oe 
says, but ‘* #/ Love;” that this attribute isso prevailing, as 
to swallow up every other attribute ; and yet perhaps he may 
be wrong after all; himself being judge. For though he tells 
us over and over again, that he knows God wiil forgive sin 
without an atonement; entirely ‘* for his great name’s sake, 
and for his infinite mercy’s sake, and because he delighteth in 
mercy,” p. 64, yet in p. 27, he tells us, *¢ Adequate ideas upon 
these subjects it is indeed impossible for beings whose facul- 
ties are so limited as those of men, to form ;” and seems quite 
to agree with the patriarch Job, that no ‘* finite being can com- 
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prehend the Almighty to perfection.” How are we to recon- 
cile these things ? The Unitarians must admit, that they claim 
to know God negatively, if they do not know him positively, 
when they oppose the doctrine of atonement, and other doc- 
trines, steadfastly believed by a large majority of Christians, 
as manifestly inconsistent with the very nature of God. That 
God is Love, we admit as well as they, but we conceive that 
his infinite purity, and infinite justice, may serve to explain to 
us, how an atonement for sin, may have been absolutely requi- 
site, in the great scheme of Christian salvation; but Mr. Bel- 
sham, as we observed before, thinks the love of God is an 
overwhelming attribute, and that the Scriptures represent it to 
be 80.” : 

The Difficulties of Romanism. By George Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector 

of Leng Newton. London, 1826. 

It appears that the Bishop of Aire, a much respected Pre- 
late in the South of France, had published, in the Spring of 
1825, ‘* An Amicable Discussion respecting the mglican 
Church in particular and the Reformation in general,” in the 
form of Letters to an English Traveller. ‘This work, in con- 
sequence of the well known urbanity and exemplariness of its 
Author, made a powerful impression upon the travelling Eng- 
lish laity, whose purses are generally somewhat longer than 
their heads. In the mid-t of this perplexity, a copy was for- 
warded to Mr. Faber, who had recently displayed his skill at 
starting Difficulties. Mr. Faber’s mind had been occupied, for 
some time previously, with the subject of Zhe Claims of the 
Latin Church. He adopts, accordingly, the views and state- 
ments of the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, 
presented by the Bishop, as most likely to be authentic aud ac- 
quiesced in by his Church generally, dnd thinks it fair to use 
the Amicable Discussion as the text book of his refutation. 1 

It had appeared to Mr, F., to use his own words, “ that, on 
all the great leading points of divinity, those who conversed 
with the apostles, and ‘hose who lived nearest to the times of 
the Apostles, must best have known the mind of the Apostles.” 
He found, upon a careful perusal of the Bishop’s Amicable 
Discussion, that the drift of his argument was as follows : 
‘¢ 'Phose who conversed with the Apostles, and those who lived 
nearest to the times of the Apostles, must best have known 
the mind of the Apostles. With these primitive theologians, 
the Church of Rome agrees, and the Church of England disa- 
grees. ‘Therefore the former must teach the truth, while the 
Tatter teaches falsehood.”” Mr. F. and the Bishop join issue 
therefore upon a mere matter of fact, ‘* whether the doctrines 
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and practices of the Roman Church, as propounded and ex- 

plained and vindicated by the Bishop of Aire himself, have or 

have not the unbroken sanction of all primitive antiquity.” 

In conducting the discussion, he endeavours to point out, in 
the first place. the Difficulties which meet the Church of Rome, 
on the score of her peculiar doctrines and practices, historieal- 
ly considered, viz. Infallibility, Tradition, Transubstantia- 
tion, Auricular Confession, Satisfaction, Indulgences, Purga- 
tory, Prayer for the Dead, Invocation of the Saints, Worship 
of Relics, Veneration of Images, Adoration of the Cross ; and, 
in the second place, the Difficulties she has to encounter in 
substantiating her claim of universal supremacy; and closes 
with a valedictory. to the worthy Bishop. 

This amiable Prelate, at least as cited by his antagonist, cen- 
sures the Reformation, advocates the cause of the Inquisition, 
protests against freedom of religious worship, proposes a 
plan of union between the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England (according to which he would have the latter te sub- 
mit, unconditionally, to the commands of the Church of Rome, 
because of the immutability of her religious principles,) and 
ascribes the continuance of the Church of England in ths mi- 
serable state of separation, to the profound ignorance of her 
present ciergy. “ 

Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, B. A. Curate of Donoughmore ; 
with a brief Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. J. A. Russel, M. A. Se- 
eond Edition. London, 1826. 

A Treatise on the Evidence of Scripture Miracles. By John Penrose, M. 
A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. _London, 1826. 


A New Version of the Psalms of David. By Matthew Sankey, Esq. Lon- - 


don, 1826. 
The Temptations of Jesus Christ in the Wilderness, explained as symbolical- 


ly representing the trials of the Christian Church. By George Miller, 
D. D. London, 1426. 


Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacrae, being a Critical Digest and Sy- 
noptical Arrangement of the most important Annotations on the New 
Testament, exegetical, philological, and doctrinal; carefully collected 
and condensed from the best Commentators, both ancient and modern, 
and so digested as to form one consistent Body of Annotation; in which 
each portiou is systematically attributed to its respective Author, and 
the foreign matter translated into English. The whole accompanied 
with a copious Body of original Annotations. By the Rev. 8S. T. Bloom- 
field, M. A. Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland, &c. London, 1826, 

The Laws respecting Pews or Seats in Churches. Compiled by H. S. 
English, Attorney. London, 1826. 

‘The Old Testament, arranged on the basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in His- 
torical and Chronological Order. By the Rev. George Townsend, M. 
A. Prebendary of Durham, &c. London, 1826. ; 
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The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, during the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth. By Henry Soames, M. A. Rector of 
Shelley, Essex. London. 


The Connexion between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particularly that of the Classical Ages, illustra- 
ted, principally with a view to Evidence in Confirmation ef the Truth 
. Revealed Religion. By Robert Gray, D.D. Second-dition. Lon- 

on. 

This work has been some time before the English public, 
but we have reason to believe it has not been seen by many of 
our readers. We venture to subjoin an abstract of its con- 
tents. 

The main scope and design of the Author is to point out the 
influence of Revealed Religion (taking the term in its widest 
acceptation), upon the History, Philosophy, Morality, Theolo- 
gy, Poetry, Arts, and Sciences, of the ancient nations ;—to 
trace the streams back to the fountain ;—to establish an indu- 
bitable Connexion ;—and to prove, that the glorious Light ori- 
ginally emanated from God, and diffused itself gradually 
throughout every region, modifying the views and colouring 
the principles of Philosophers, Poets, Statesmen, and Histo. 
rians, and, although in some instances strangely perverted, 
confirming the truth of facts recorded by the sacred Histo- 
rians. 

In the first volume, he endeavours to discover among the 
Heathens, traces of the most prominent historical facts and 
doctrines of Sacred Writ—the Creation, the Deluge, the Ori- 
gin of Man, the Fall, the Immortality of the Soul, Atone- 
ment for Sin, Expiatory Sacrifices, Rewards and Punish- 
* ments, &c. &e. 

In the second volume, he subjects the Classical writers of 
Greece and Rome to a rigid examination, in order to ascertain 
their indebtedness to Revelation, separating the original from 
(in his estimation) the borrowed matter, with the design of 
proving ‘* that the Hebrews drank of the fountain, the Greeks 
of the stream, and the Romans of the pools ;” or, as some of 
the Fathers supposed, that ‘‘all the knowledge of the Hea- 
thens is a mere transfusion of revealed information.” 
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Exvortation ta the Greeks, 
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In beginning this exhortation to you, O Greeks, I pray 
God that I may be enabled to address you as I ought; and 
that you, laying aside your wonted spirit of disputation, 
may at the same time abandon the errors of your fathers, 
and embrace at Jength more profitable doctrines. And think 
not, that by thus rejecting the false belief of your ancestors, 
and adopting contrary opinions, you will be guilty of any 
irreverence to their memory ; since accurate research, by 
revealing more clearly themature of things, often demon- 
strates the fallacy of doctrines, which presented before the 
exterior of truth. 

The question, which I design at present to consider, is 
this—WHAT Is THE TRUE RELIGION ?—the most moment- 
ous question, as it appears to me, that can be proposed to 
beings who look forward in hope to a state of future felici- 
ty. Its importance arises from the fact, that after death 
there is a judgment—a doctrine not peculiar to our faith, 
but taught also by those whom you-call wise, by your Poets, 
and, which is more important, by your masters of genu- 
ine and elevated philosophy. Such being the object 
of our inquiry, let us first ascertain, who were the ear- 
liest teachers of our religion and of yours; what were 
their characters, and at what periods they lived. I would 
investigate these facts, in order that, by viewing the 
faith which you have inherited and profess, as it really 
is, you may be induced to abandon it; and that it may at 
the same time be clearly seen, that in belief and worship 
we are indeed the followers of holy men of old. 

To whom then do you appeal as the teachers of your 
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religion? To the poets? A reference to their authority 
will meet with no flattering reception among those who 
are familiar with their writings, and know any thing of 
the ridiculous doctrme of Theogony or generation of the 
gods there taught. Let us gather a few of their theologi- 
cal principles from Homer, the first and greatest of them 
all. By him we are taught that the race of the gods had 
its origin in water. 


"Oxsaviv se Osciv yevedw, xai wnréga Trbiv,* 


The parent of the gods 
Oceanus, and Tethys his espoused, 
Mother of all.T 


As to Jupiter, the supreme Deity, whom he repeatedly 
calls the Father of gods and of men, we are told that he 
is the steward or dispenser of wars upon earth, 


Zevg 05 o° cvdecrany soins worgwow reruxTa, t 


* *** Jove, 


Dispenser of the great events of war— 


and, as if not satisfied with thus making him a sayings to 
mortal armies, he represents this same deity, as instigating, 
through the agency of his daughter, a breach of truce on 
the part of the Trojans.§ He is also exhibited to us in 
love, in affliction, and in danger from a conspiracy of the 
other immortals. On one occasion, we find him thus be- 
wailing himself on account of his son Sarpedon, 


*Q. por eyed, Ors por Lagrndiva, oirrarov dvdediv, 
Moje’ irs Tlargsxdo1 Mevarriadao dopajvers, |] 
Alas for my beloved son, my own 


Sarpedon! whom the fates ordain to die, 
Slain by Patroclus !— 


* Tliad, xiv. 302. _ t Cowper. t Miad, xix. 224. 
§ Iliad, iv. 60—100. || Iliad, xvi. 433. 
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on another, lamenting, in like manner, the condition of 
Hector, 


52 xéqo1y 4 pidov dee Oiaxduevov weet TEhyx0C 
"Oprarwoicw igcipcs, giv 0 odopigercu jrog—* 


Ah, I behold a warrior dear to me 
Around the walls of Ihum drivy’n, and grieve— 


The story of the famous Plot is simply this —that, 


pay Luvd7cos "OAGwarsos HdEAov &AAo, 
“Hon ¢’, 702 TloteWcuv, xoi Tarrgs ’Abqva,t 


Once the gods, 
With Juno, Neptune, Pallas at their head, 
Conspired to bind tne Thunderer, 


and, had not these d/essed gods been afraid of one Bria- 
reus, would have succeeded in the attempt. 

The extent of his libidinous indulgences may be learned 
from his own address to Juno, 


Od yde wamord wr cide stig Zeoc, 202 yuveuncs, 
Oupsy evi orgdetas wegumpoyubeis 2dipacdev, (x. ¢. A.)t 


For never goddess poured, nor woman yet 
So full a tide of love into my breast ; 

I never loved Ixion’s consort thus 

Who bore Pirithous, wise as we in heaven; 
Wor sweet Acrisian Danaé, from whom 
Sprang Perseus, noblest of the race of man; 
Nor Phenix’ daughter fair, of whom were born 
Minos unmatched but by the powers above, 
And Rhadamanthus; nor yet Semele, 
Wor yet Alemena, who in Thebes produced 
The valiant Hercules; and though my son 
By Semele were Bacchus, joy of man ; 

Nor Ceres, nor Latona, nor—thyself, 

As now I love thee. 


* [liad, xxii. 168. T MNiad, 1.399. t Iliad, xiv. 315 
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¥rom Homer we may also learn something of the cha- 
racter of the other gods, and the sufferings which they en- 
dured at the hands of men. Both Mars and Venus, he 
informs us, were wounded by Diomede, and similar evils 
are also described as having been inflicted upon many other 
of the deities, as we may perceive from the consolatury 
speech of Dione to her daughter, 


t s as Cigale; , 
Tésrabs, céxvov guov, xai dvrcyeo xndoudvy TE2, 


TIodAo! yg On rAgwev "OAiumin Gapar’ Exovees (x. . A.)* 


My child, how hard soe’er thy sufferings seem, 
Endure them patiently, since many a wrong 
From human hands profane the gods endure— 
* * * * * * 

Mars once endured much wrong, when on a time, 
Otus and Ephialtes bound him fast, 

Sons of Aloéus, and full thirteen moons 

In brazen thraldom held him. 

* % * * * * 

Nor Juno less endured, when erst the bold | 
Son of Amphytrion with tridental shaft 

Her bosom pierced; she then the mis’ry felt 
Of irremediable puin severe. 

Nor suffered Pluto less, of all the gods 
Gigantic most, by the same son of Jove 
Alcides, at the portals of the dead 

Trausfixed and filled with anguish, &c. 


The following description of a battle between the subor- 
dinate deities, is from the same poet. 
Tédcos dpa xrdaog chero dedi Seid: Eovidvewv, (x 7. A )t 


With such a sound, 
The powers eternal into battle rushed— 
Opposed to Neptune, sovercign of the waves, 


* Thad, v. 382, + Iliad, xx. 66. 
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Apollo stood with his winged arrows armed ; 
Vo Mars, Minerva; to Jove’s awful spouse 
Diana of the golden bow; * * * ** 

So gods encountered gods. 

Such are the doctrines which are taught with reference 
to the Deity, not by Homer alone, but by Hesiod also. 
Ifthen, you choose to rely upon the authority of these cele- 
brated poets, who have given us the genealogy of the gods, 
you are reduced to the necessity of believing, either 
that the gods whom you worship are such as we have just 
seen them described, or that they are no gods at all. 

But you will perhaps, decline an appeal to the authority 
of the poets, on the ground of that license, which they 
are permitted to use, of embellishment and fabrication, 
even respecting the Deity himself. If so, to whom will 
you refer me, as the teachers of your religion? And, who- 
ever they are, by what means do you suppose them to have 
acquired the knowledge which you thus attribute to them ? 
For [hold it to be impossible, that any man whatever should 
have an intimate acquaintance with a subject so vast and 
elevated, without previous instruction. You will, no 
doubt, mention your sages and philosophers, for, I am 
well aware that you always fly to them as to a place of re- 
fuge, when the absurdities of your poets are exposed. Be- 
ginning, then, with the most ancient of these wise men, 
Ishali lay before you the cpinions of each, and show them 
tobe far more ridiculous than the Theology of the poets 
themselves. 

Thales, of Miletus, who may be regarded as the father 
of Natural Philosophy, considered wader as the principle 
of all things ; believing that from it they had at first pro- 
ceeded, and into it would be finally dissolved. After him, 
Anaximander, also of Miletus, taught that the principle of 
all things is infinity ; that from it they arose at first, and 
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into it would be again annihilated. Anaximenes, a third 
Milesian, declared azv to be the universal principle, in 
which ali things had their origin and end. It was suppos- 
ed by Heraclitus, of Metapontum, to be fire ; by Anaxa- 
goras, of Clazomene, similitude of parts ; and by Arche- 
laus, the Athenian, an unlimited atmosphere, with its at- 
tributes of density and rarity. All these, in regular suc- 
cession from, Thales, pursued the study of what they called 
Natural Philosophy. 

Turning to another school, we find Pythagoras, of Sa- 
mos, laying down as principles, nwméber, and its propor- 
tions, the combinations of which it is susceptible, and ‘the 
elements thus composed ; together with Unity and unde- 
fined Duality. Epicurus, of Athens says,that the elements 
of all things are certain substances, perceptible only to 
the mind, incapable of a vacuum, uncreated, indestructible, 
indivisible, admitting neither change of form nor combi- 
nation of parts. Empedocles of Agrigentum taught the exis- 
tence of fourelements, Fire, 4ir, Earth, and Water ; and 
two active principles, Mffinity and Discord, the one 
having a conjunctive, the other a disjunctive power. 

From this view you may perceive the utter confusion of 
opinion among those whom you are accustomed to cali wise. 
One declares the principle of all things to be water ; ano- 
ther, fire; another, a7; and another, something else. 
Each, too, uses all his powers of persuasion and eloquence, 
to establish the truth ofhis own false hypothesis, and to prove 
its superiority to every other. Now how can it be safe for 
those who desire salvation, to depend for religious instruc- 
tion upon men, who could not so far persuade themselves as 
to avoid a total difference and even contrariety of opinion ? 

It may, however, be objected by those who are unwilling 
to abandon ancient errors, that religious instruction is to be 
derived, not from the sages whom I have mentioned, but 
from those most illustrious and virtuous of all philoso- 
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phers, Plato and Aristotle; who, they say, possessed a clear 
and perfect knowledge of the subject. I would gladly 
learn, in the first place, from whom that knowledge was 
derived, it being impossible, as I have already said, that, 
without instruction, they should understand the matter 
themselves; much more, that they should be able to teach 

it aright to others. In the next place, I shall examine the. 
respective opinions of the philosophers cited, that we 
may see how far they are consistent; fora want of agree- 
ment, I conceive, will be a sufficient proof of the ignorance 
of both. 

Plato, with the manner of one who had descended from 
heaven, and was accurately acquainted with celestial things, 
asserts, that the essence of the Deity is jire. Arisotle, 
in a compendious view of his philosophical opinions, con- 
tained in his discourse to Alexander of Macedon, openly 
and explicitly denies this assertion’ of Plato, saying, that 
the essence of God is not Fire, but a certain fifth substance, 
ethereal and immutable, which he creates for the occasion, 
His words are these: ‘‘The essence of God is not fire, 
as some foolish speculators on the divine nature have as- 
serted.”’? Then, as ifnot satisfied with this insulting reflec- 
tion upon his master, he brings forward as a witness, to 
prove the existence of his ethereal substance, Homer, 
whom Plato had excluded from his republic as a liar, and, 
as he expressed it, an imitator of imaginary things. 

The verse cited by Aristotle for the purpose is this : 


\ 430 oo ‘ Cn ide “AL a ee i Pa 
Zevs 0 Ehay’ epcvov Eupuy ev cide 1 HOS VEDEAT OI. 
The heavens, 


-The clouds, and boundless «ther, fell to Jove. 


He seems not to have been aware, however, that if the 
poet could thus be cited as a witness in his favour, his tes» 


* Thiad, xv. 192. 
¢ U 2 
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timony might with equal propriety be employed to prove 
many of his doctrines false. For example, Thales, of Mi- 
letus, the first Natural Philosopher, might upon the same 
principle disprove Aristotle’s notion respecting first ele- 
ments. The latter regarded God and matter as the princi- 
ples of all things; but Thales had, long before, assigned 
the same place to water, believing that from that substance 
all things had been originally generated, and into it would 
ultimately be dissolved. He founded this hypothesis on the 
fact, that the presence of water is essential to the genera- 
tion and subsistence both of animals and plants. 

But, as if not satisfied with these grounds of conjecture, 
he adduces the testimony of Homer: 


"Oxsavos, Ogre yévedis movesoos césuxras. * 


Ocean, Sire of all. 

Now, might not Thales very justly say to Aristotle : How 
is it, that when attempting to disprove some doctrine of 
Plato, you consider Homer as a competent witness, but 
when desirous of refuting my opinions, will not admit his 
testimony ? 

But that this is not the only point on which these admi- 
red philosophers are at variance, we may learn from the 
following facts. Plato asserts that the principles of all things, 
are three: Gop, Marrer, and Form; God, being the 
creator; matter, the subject and the occasion of creation ; 
and form, the model upon which every thing is made. 
Aristotle makes no mention of form, as a principle, but 
enumerates only two, God and matter. 

Again, Plato asserts that the supreme Deity and the 
forms above-mentioned reside in the immoveable sphere 
of the highest heaven. Aristotle places next to the su- 
preme Deity, not these forms but certain ésoi vonroi, or 


gods comprehensible by the understanding. 


* Thad, xiv. 246, 
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Such is their discrepancy of opinion respecting celestial 
affairs. And, indeed, how can those who know so little 
of things on earth as to differ wholly respecting them, be 
worthy of our confidence when they tell us of things in 
heaven? That these philosophers so differed, is evident 
from their conflicting accounts of the human soul. Plato 
informs us that the soul consists of three distinct parts, rea- 
son, passion, and appetite. Aristotle asserts, that it is 
not so much extended as to embrace in it corruptible par- 
ticles, but consists of reason alone. Plato vehemently de- 
clares, that every soul is immortal. Aristotle affirms it to 
be endowed with a natural tendency toperfection, but re- 
_gards it as perishable. The one says that it is perpetually 
in motion; the other, that it is immoveable, being prior to 
all motion. . 

Thus far we have seen them at variance with each other. 
A little attention will show, that, the writings of neither 
are consistent with themselves. Plato, at first, enume- 
rates three universal principles : God, Matter, and Form ; 
but afterwards makes them four, by the addition of what 
he calls a universal soul. We first declares matter to 
be uncreated, and afterward, to be created. He first 
asserts Form to be independent in its origin and exist- 
ence ; and afterwards, that it exists only in the concép- 
tions of the mind. He first affirms, that whatever had 
a beginning may have an, end; and afterwards, that 
some created things may possibly be indissoluble and in- 
corruptipdle. Now to what cause can we ascribe the fact, 
that these men whom you regard as sages, differ so widely, 
not only from one another, but even from themseives? To 
nothing but their unwillingness to learn from those who 
really knew, and from their imagining that by the power of 
human intellect they could acquire a knowledge of celes- 
tial things—even when they knew nothing aright of things 
upon earth. 
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Some of your philosophers teach, that the soul is im the 
body ; others, that it isa@bouwt it. For they are so far from 
being in unison upon this point, that they seem to have di- 
vided their ignorance into shares, and to have deliberately 
resolved on disagreement and dispute respecting the nature 
of the soul. By one we are told, that it is fire ; by ano- 
ther, air; by another, thought; by another, motion ; 
by another, exhalation; by another, an influence pro- 
ceeding from the stars; by another, number, endued 
with the power of motion ; and by another, the generative 
fluid. Such is the dissonance and confusion of opinion 
which prevails,among them, none of them deserving any 
applause, unlessit be for the successful efforts of each to 

convict the rest of ignorance and falsehood. 

Since then, there is no genuine knowledge of religion to 
be derived from the writings of your teachers, their disa- 
greement furnishing a demonstration of their ignorance, 
Jet us now turn to our progenitors—to men, who in point 
of time, were far, before the Greek philosophers ; who 
taught nothing from the suggestion of their own imagina- 
tions ; who Peiee disagreed nor endeavoured to ae. 
each other’s doctrines ; het in perfect consistence with 
themselves and harmony with one another, derived their 
information immediately from God and imparted it to us. 
For, a knowledge of things so elevated and divine must 
be revealed to us, not by the efforts of unassisted human 
reason, but by a supernatural gift descending from heaven 
upon holy men. To such men, there can be no need of 
rhetorical art, or of a talent for argumentative and contro- 
versial address. They have only to yield themselves free 
from impurity to the energies of the spirit of God, that 
the divine impulse of which I have spoken may act upon 
them as upon the strings of alyre or harp, and through 
them instruct us in divine and heavenly things. It is thus, 
that we have been taught as with one mouth and a single 


Be 
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tongue, though by men who lived in times and places 
widely different, respecting the creation of the world, the 
origin of our race, the immortality of the soul,and the 
judgment after death; in short, respecting every thing, 
the knowledge of which is essential to our happiness. 

I shall begin with Moses our first lawgiver and prophet, 
and demonstrate his antiquity from evidence, which even 
you cannot call in question. For, I shall not rely wholly 
upon our own sacred histories, which your attachment to 
the error of your fathers will prevent your believing, but 
upon records of your own, entirely unconnected with our 
religion. From their testimony you will be convinced, 
that all your sages, poets, historians, philosophers, and 
lawgivers, were long posterior to the first teacher 
of our faith. By them Moses is mentioned as having been 
a lawgiver in the days of Ogyges and Inachus, who are 
supposed by some of you to have sprung from the ground. 
This statement is made by Polemon, in the first book of his 
History of Greece; and Appion, in his work upon the 
Jews, and again in the fourth book of his History, relates 
that during the reign of Inachus, at Argos, the Jews, un- 
der the command of Moses, rebelled against Amasis, king 
of Egypt: which statement is confirmed in all points by 
Ptolemy Mendesius, in his history of that country. 

Moses is also mentioned, as an ancient and primeval 
leader of the Jews, by the Athenian historians, Hellanicus, 
Philochorus, Castor, Thallus, and Alexander Polyhistor ; 
as well as by those able Jewish annalists, Josephus and Phi- 
lo; the former of whom entitles his work, ‘‘ The 4nti- 
guities of the Jews,’’ intending to express by that name 
the ancient date of the events which it records. 

Diodorus, also, your most eminent historian, who wrote 
his forty books, as he informs us, after having abridg- 
ed whole libraries, traversed Europe and Asia for thirty 
years, and surveyed in person, many of the things 


. 
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which he describes—states it as a fact which he had learned 
from the Egyptian Priests, that Moses was the most an- 
cient of all lawgivers. The following are his words: 
‘© After the state of things which is fabled to have existed 
in Egypt under the gods and heroes, the first who persua- 
ded the multitude to submit to written laws was Moses, a 
man still remembered on account of his greatness of spirit 
and excellence of life.” And again, a little afterwards, 
when enumerating the most ancient lawgivers, he begins 
with Moses, saying that ‘* he was called a god by the Jews, 
either on account of the benefits which it was supposed the 
people would derive from his wonderful and even god-like 


. genius, or because it was believed, that a reverence for the 


dignity and power of the lawgiver would induce the mul- 
titude to respect the laws themselves. The second Egyp- 
tian legislatur, it is said, was Sauchnis, a man of eminent 
wisdom. The third was Sesonchosis, who is celebrated, 
not only for having performed more signal military ex- 
ploits than any other Egyptian, but for the greater achiev- 
ment of subjecting a warlike people to the government of 
laws. The fourth recorded is Bochoris, who was remark- 
able both for wisdom and ingenuity. The next, who is 
said to have given his attention to the subject of govern- 
ment, is Amasis, who created the office of Nomarch and 
established the whole municipal system of Egypt. The 
sixth, who is recorded as a lawgiver to the Egyptians is 
Darius, the father of Xerxes.”’ 

Such is the testimony of men wholly unconnected with 
our religion, respecting the antiquity of Moses; the facts 
having been derived as they themselves inform us, from the 
priests of Egypt, where Moses was not only born, but edu- 
cated in all the learning of the country, being thought 
worthy of that distinction on account of his adoption as 
the son of the king’s daughter. The Jewish historians, 
Philo and Josephus, in treating of his actions and the dig- 
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nity of his birth, inform us, that he was of Chaldean ex- 
traction, his forefathers having been compelled by a famine 
to emigrate from Pheenicia into Egypt. There he was 
born; and an account of hiseminent virtues thought worthy 
by God of being appointed the commander and lawgiver of 
his peculiar people, when he should think proper to con- 
duct them from Egypt into their own country. To 
him the divine gift of prophecy was first imparted ; and 
he was designated by God to be the first teacher of the true 
religion. In this office he was succeeded by the other 
prophets, who received the same gifts and gave the same 
instructions. These are the men whom we acknowledge 
as the teachers of our religion; teaching, not of human 
wisdom, but by the immediate gift of God. But as for you, 
since your attachment to hereditary error forbids your de- 
peading upon these, to whom will you turn as the teachers 
of your faith? From what has been said, it is sufficiently 
clear that the writings of yourphilosophers contain nothing 
but ignorance and deception. You will, therefore, I sup- 
pose, relinquish them, as you before relinquished the poets, 
and betake yourselves to the delusion of oracles. I have 
indeed heard as much from some of you. Let me then, 
remind you of some facts which I have learned from your- 
selves upon this point. 

An oracle,* being questioned by an individual—it is 
your own tradition—what men had ever been truly pious, 
returned this answer, 


Mow Xardaior dopiny Adyov, 40° He ESectsor, 
Autoyevnrov Uvaxta Ce Bak ouevor Oe ayviig: 


“Wisdom has been attained only by the Chaldees and Hebrews, 
Who worship in purity God the self-existent King.” 


* The Clarian Oracle, which commen ed its responses a century before 
the Trojan War. ' 
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Now, believing as you profess to do, that a knowledge of 
the truth may be derived from oracles; and knowing from 
the testimony of historians who did not believe in our re- 
ligion, that Moses (as well as the other prophets) was both 
a Chaldee and a Hebrew by descent—you cannot think it 
strange, that, being sprung from a race emphatically pious, 
and living worthily of his hereditary belief, he was fa- 
voured by God with this extraordinary gift, and selected to 
be the first of all the prophets. 

I think it necessary, also, to inquire, in this place, at 
what time your philosophers lived, that you may be sensi- 
ble of their modern date, and perceive at once the compara- 
tive antiquity of Moses. As I would not, however, in 
treating of those times, be guilty of wasting my own by 
adducing a superfluity of evidence, I shall content myself, 
with the few facts which follow. Socrates was the teach- 
er of Plato, and Plato of Aristotle. These flourished in 
the age of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, and were con- 
temporary with the Athenian Orators, as we learn from the 
Philippics of Demosthenes; and that Aristotle resided with 
Alexander after his accession to the throne, is asserted by 
all the historians of his reign. It is evident, then, on all 
" sides, that the most ancient of all histories are the books 
of Moses. Nor ought the fact to be overlooked, that, before 
the first Olympiad, there was no Grecian history in exist- 
ence, and, indeed, no ancient writing whatever giving an ac- 
count of either the Greeks or Barbarians. The only histo- 
ry extant, was that which Moses wrote by divine inspira- 
tion, in Hebrew characters. For those of the Greeks were 
not yet invented; your own grammarians informing us, 
that Cadmus first brought them from Pheenicia and intro- 
duced them into Greece. Plato, indeed, your greatest 
philosopher, asserts, that their invention was still more re- 
cent. He states in his Timeus, that Solon, the wisest of 
the wise men, on his return from Egypt, repeated to Cri- 
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tias the following words as haying been spoken to him by 
an Egyptian Priest, and that not a very old man—‘O 
Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children. A Greek 
never grows old ;’’—and again, ‘* You are all children in 
understanding ; for you are possessed of no ancient tradi- 
tional knowledge, nor any learning that is hoary with age. 
Of this you are destitute, because all the generations be- 
fore you have perished without the knowledge of letters.” 
It is evident then, that all the Grecian histories were writ- 
ten in a character of modern invention; and if any one will 
refer to the ancient lawgivers, poets, and philosophers, he 
will find them all to have employed the same. It may 
however be objected by some, that perhaps Moses and the 
other prophets made use of these characters also. Let 
such consider the following facets, as they are proved by the 
testimony of profane historians. 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, having founded a library in 
Alexandria, and collected books for it from every quarter, 
was informed, that there were certain ancient histories 
whieh had been carefully preserved in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Being curious to know the subject of these books, 
he sent for seventy learned men from Jerusalem, well ac- 
quainted with both the Greek and Hebrew tongues, and 
employed them in translating them. In order that they 
might be able, by freedom from interruption, to perform 
their task more speedily, he caused to be erected, about 
seven stadia from the city, at the place where the Pharos 
was built, as many small houses or cells as there were trans- 
Jators, so that each might labour by himself. The persons, 
who were appointed to attend them, were commanded to 
supply all their wants ; but at the same time to prohibit all 
intercourse, that the accuracy of the versions might be 
known from the degree of coincidence between them. 
When, therefore, he learned, that the seventy men had not 
only agreed entirely in sense, but had used precisely the 

x2 
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same language, not differing in so much as a word, he was 
struck with astonishment, and believed the translation to be 
effected by the power of God. Thinking its authors 
worthy of all honour as men enjoying the favour of the 
Deity, he loaded them with gifts and dismissed them to 
their own country, while the books were consecrated and 
carefully preserved. You are not to regard this statement 
as a fiction. I myself, when in "Alexandria, saw the re- 
mains of the seventy cells in the Pharos, and learned from 
the inhabitants, who had received it from their fathers, all 
that I have now related. The same facts are recorded by 
those able and respectable historians, Philo and Josephus, 
as well as by many others. 

It may however be objected by some disputatious spirit, 
that these books belong, not to us, but to the Jews, since 
they have been preserved in their synagogues ; and that 
we gannot justly lay claim to them as the oracles of our 
religion. Let such learn, from the contents of the books 
themselves, that the doctrine which they teach, is the doc- 
trine of the Christians, and not of the Jews. And as to 
the fact, that the books of our religion have been preserved 
among the Jews, it is to be regarded as a dispensation of 
Providence in our favour. Had they been at first brought 
forth from our churches, a plausible pretext would have 
been furnished to our enemies for accusing us of fraud. 
But now, proceeding as they do, from the Jewish syna- 
gogues, where they have from the first been preserved, the 
application of what is there written by inspired men to us 
and our doctrines, is more palpable and striking. 

Looking forward, now, into futurity, and contemplating 
the certainty of a final judgment, which has been taught 
both by our holy men, and by profane philosophers, you 
ought not surely without investigation to adhere to the er- 
ror of your fathers, and to receive all that they have igno- 
rantly handed down to you, as truth. On the contrary, 
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eonsidering the danger of your being finally disappointed 
in your hopes, you should diligently examine what may 
be learned even from those whom you acknowledge as 
teachers, who have been compelled against their will, by a 
providential influence, to bear testimony upon many points 
in our fayour. This is especially true of those who visit- 
ed Egypt, and experienced the benefits to be derived from 
the religion of Moses and hisancestors. For it can searce- 
ly have escaped such of you as have read the histories of 
Diodorus .and others, that Orpheus, and Homer, and Solon 
the Athenian lawgiver, and Pythagoras, and Plato, and 
several pthers who visited Egypt and derived instruction 
from the books of Moses, afterwards retracted their former 
false opinions respecting the gods. As to Orpheus, who — 
may be called the first teacher of polytheism among you, 
it may be proper to add what he afterwards addressed to 
Museus and his other children : 


DbeyZou.cs vig béuas seri, digas O'éwibecde BERnros 
Tlavess Gucig od C'axove pascpseou Exyove whng, 
Movouiegepéw yo.g ddnben* wndd oe 0. argiv 

Ev orhbecos pavévea pidngs alovog duéeon. 

Eig re Aoyov bciov BarsLag rhec) xpooedpevs 
Tbdvev xeadins voegov xbrog? eve” dori Bouve 
Asganizod, woivoy O'eadpa xsoporo divoxre. 

Eig ids’ duroyevis, tig éxyova raven, séruxrat, 
Ev 0° duroig turig teprylyverou 208 vig duriv 
Hicopia bvyrtiv, durig ye wovras ipiron 
Oibros 6” 22 dyabois xaxav bvyriids diduds 

Kal roaswov xpudevrot, noi eryeo Ouxguoevra.. 
Oude vig 20D sregos yugis peyarov Badirijos. 
Aisiy 0 ody dew" aepi yop vepos eornemra. 
Tlaow yag bvyroig dvnrai xoeas cidw ev oodoig, 
Adbevées 0° iddew Ala sov cdvrev pedéovre. 2 
Obros ae xurxEIOv es odgavov Eornginras 
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Xpuedy sli bgdvey, ying eal modi Pe Bnxe, 
Xeigd se defirepyy emi réguaros wxeavoio 

Tldvrobey exréraxsy* mepi yoe Tpeucs oUpec MUX~dLy 
Kai worapoi, worijs te Stbos xagoroio barkacons. 


“] will speak to those to whom it is allowed. Let the uninitiated 
be excluded: Listen thou, Museus, child of the shining moon, 
while 1 utter the truth, nor let that which has before been infused in- 
to thy breast, deprive thee of thy precious life. Behold the divine 
Word, and give thyself wholly to it, ordering aright the intelligent 
receptacle of thy heart. Come up hither, and contemplate the sole 
King of the universe. Heis one. He is self-existent. He alone 
created all things, and all things are pervaded by him. To mortals 
he isinvisible, though he himself sees all things. Though good him- 
self, he gives evils to his creatures, bloody wars, and lamentable 
sorrows, and besides him there is nosupreme king. I cannot behold 
him; for clouds are round about him, and the mortal pupils of mor- 
‘tal eyes are unable to look upon the ruler of the universe. Heis 
established above the brazen heavens. He sits upon a golden 
throne and treads with his feet upon the earth, and stretches out his 
right hand to all the ends of the ocean. Then the lofty mountains 
tremble, the rivers, and the depths of the hoary sea.” 


and again, in another place he says— 


Eig Zsds, sig Aldng, sis “Hass, sig Arcvuces, 
Els @edg ev rdvescos: ri oo Oixa rads’ dyoptu 5 


« Jupiter isone, Pluto one, Sol one, Bacchus one, one God in all. 
Why do I tell you this again?” 


again— 


Odgavev dexie os Osoti msyarov Copod Egyev, 
Addi bexifw os mareic, viv pbyéygaro wecirov, 
"Huixa xidpov dmavra Sais orngizaro’ Bovdais. 


“I swear by thee, O heaven, the work of the wise and mighty 
God ! I swear by thee, word of the Father, which he uttered at 
first, when he established the Universe in his counsels.” 


i 
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Now what is his meaning in the expression 
Addiy bexiZw, &e. ? 


He no doubt uses the word aid} to express the Asyog or 
Word of God by whose agency, as we learn from our 
own sacred prophecies, the creation was accomplished. 
Those prophecies he also perused when in Egypt, and 
learning from them this truth, that the universe was created 
by the Word of God, he says, 


Addiy Sexi Fu de rargic, shv pbeyzaro wetirov, 
and immediately adds, 
“Hyixa xécpov amavera dais trngigare Ssraic. 


That he uses aJéy instead of Aéyos merely on account of the 
measure of his verse, is evident from the fact, that a little 
before, where the metre permits, he uses the proper term, 


Eig d2 Abyov bsiov BAZLas cary weodsdgeve. 


It will here be proper to inquire, what was taught re- 
specting the one only God, by the ancient Sibyl, who is 
mentioned as a prophetess by Plato, Aristophanes, and 
many others. 


Eis 62 Ocis pivos éeriv imegueyédns, dryévnros, 
Tlovroxphrwe, doparos, oecmeros durig dmravee, 
Airis 02 Bréwerou buns bard cogxis amcaone. 
“There is one, only God, supreme and self-existent; almighty, 
invisible, himself beholding all things, but not perceptible to mor- 
tal flesh.” 


and again, 


‘Hysis Pdbavaror reiPes rer rhavnuevor juev 
"Eeya 02 xEigowoinra yegaigouey dpgovs pb 
Ejdwra Zodvuw rs xarapbindve 9 dvbecmov. 
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‘We have wandered from the path of immortality, and madly 
worshipped the graven images of mortal men.” 


and again, 


"OABrior cv ewaros xEwor xara yoriav E¢ovra, 

*‘Oacos On oregkouos ptyov Oso sdAoyéovees, 

Tl giv oouyzew migewre wemoibores sudeSinew. 

Oj vyols pv dravrag diatorpvngoveros idévres, 

Kai Puors, sixdie Aibwv dpidgimara xupeiv, 
Alpadw éuLixwv pswiacudva xai budioucs 
Tergarddwv, Brg pouds 0 évig Os0b 5 péyer xidog. 

“ Happy shall those men be upon the earth, who shall delight in 
praising God, and performing the duties of religion, more than in 
eating and drinking ;* who shall look down with contempt upon tem- 
ples and altars, andthe worthless shrines of senseless deities, stained 


with the bloody sacrifice of living things—and shall have regard only 
to the supreme glory of the One God.” 


So far the Sibyl. Homer, abusing his license as a poet, 
and copying the early errors of Orpheus respecting poly- 
theism, sings of a plurality of gods—and this merely in ~ 
imitation of the older poet, his admiration for whom may 
be learned from the first verse of the Iliad. Orpheus be- 
gins his poem in these words, 

Mi disids Od Anuhregos dey Aaoxtienou— 
Homer in these, 
Myvi cede Osa TInrniadsw AxiAijos. 


In this case, the latter seems to have preferred a gross vio- 
lation of the rules of metre* in the very beginning of his 
poem, to the imputation of having first introduced the gods 
by name. He afterwards, however, very clearly reveals 
his own opinion respecting the existence of one only God ; 
as where he introduces Pheenix saying to Achilles, 


* Didymus observed and recorded three errors in prosody in the 
firat verse of the Iliad; and the circumstance is also mentioned by 
Plutarch. (Tr. 
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—Ov0 «i xév yor Sro¢sain QOLEOE AYTOS, 
Dijgas drogidas, dncew véov %Bioven.* 
~ No, not if Jove HIMSELF! 


- Would promise, reaping smooth this silver beard, 
To make me downy-cheeked as in my youth,— 


where, by the use of the pronoun asic, he seems to design 
a reference to the really existing God. And again, where 
he represents Ulysses saying to the Grecian multitude, 
Odx cyabdy woruxorgavinr cig xoigevos Eoru.t ‘ 
Plurality of Kings : 
Were evil. One suffices. 

In which passage his design is to show the evil of such 
a plurality from the wars, dissensions and mutual conspira- 
cies,which it must necessarily oecasion, and the tranquillity 
which, on the other hand, characterizes a monarchy. 

Such are the doctrines of the poet Homer. If the tes- 
timony of the drama is also required, let us listen to the 
words of Sophocles : 


Eis raig ddndsiostw, sis eesw ste, 

“Os Zeaviv réreuye, noi yoiov poxpav, 

Tliveou re yagoriv oidua xdvénuv Bing. 

Ovnroi 62 rodAoi xagdio wrraveyevol, 

“Idgueapecda anor woed Lun, 

Ociiv dydrwus’ &x ribuv rE xed BAwv, 

7H xeudoreixrun 4 erspavrivew sbaroug 

Oudiag re rolross xo xaos movnryieers 

Tetyovres, Srug elds Peiv vouiCouev’ 

‘$There is in truth but one, one only God, 

Who built the skies and framed the mighty globe. 
Spread ocean’s wide expanse, and formed the winds ; 
But superstitious man, in madness rears, 

Of wood, or stone, or ivory, or gold, 

Emblems of other gods; upon their shrines 

Offers his prayers and gifts—and calls it worship.” 


* Tliad ix. 446. + Mliad ii. 204, 
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Pythagoras, who taught the principles of his philosophy 
by means of mystic symbols, seems also to have imbibed 
correct ideas of the Deity, whenin Egypt. For by saying 
that the principle of all things is wévag or unity, and des- 
cribing it as the cause of every thing good, he appears to 
teach allegorically the truth that God is Onz and Atonz. 
This would seem to be his meaning from his afterwards as- 
serting that there is a wide difference between pévag and 
“Ev, the former, as he says, pertaining to things compre- 
hensible by the understanding, the latter simply to num- 
bers. If you wish to know more clearly the doctrine of 
this philosopher, respecting the Deity, you may gather it 
from his own words. 

“Godis One. He is not, as some suppose, without the 
limits of creation, but, being complete in himself, is pre- 
sent throughout the circle of the universe, surveying all 
his works. He unites in himself all periods of time, and 
is the author of all his own powers and actions. He is the 
universal principle. He is unity. He is the light of 
heaven, the father of all things, the mind and soul of the 
universe, the moving power of all spheres.’’* 

It is probable that Plato also became acquainted, while in 
Egypt, with the doctrine of Moses and the other prophets, 
respecting the unity of God. The fate of Socrates, how- 
ever, gave himreason to dread'that some Anytus or Melitus 
might arise and accuse him to the people, as a curious 
speculator who denied the gods acknowledged by the state. 
Through fear of the hemlock, therefore, he deals out his 
doctrine on this subject in a disguised and fantastic form, 


* <O piv Oeig cigr adrig O3, odxy, che sives daovotdw, exeds rig Siaxoe- 
PAIS, GAN ev Eaveg OAog bv Cw oe xixrw Emioxondv madas rag yE- 
véding eos, xedd1g ov TwV CAwY cidven xc Eeyaras cov alts duvepioy 
xal Zeya, cexcrmavruv, tv, gv odpavw Qworre, xal Teveuv TAT, voog 
xo Lixwiis tov CAwy, xixAwy dmdvrwv xivedis. 
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‘saying that there are gods to those who believe there are 
gods, and none to those who think there are none. He 
at first states, that whatever is created is mortal ; but after- 
wards asserts, that the gods are created. Now since he con- 
sidered God and matter as the principles of all things, he 
must, of course, have believed the gods to be material. 
But what may be the character of deities, proceeding from 
matter, which he regarded as also the source of evil, he 
Jeayes to the determination of the wise. His object in 
representing matter as uncreated seems to have been this, 
that he might avoid making God the author of evil. Re- 
specting the inferior gods created by the supreme Deity, 
he speaks thus in the person of the latter—“@eoi ©s¢iv— 
the gods of gods, whose creator I am.”? It is evident, how- 
ever, that he had a correct notion of the trueGod. He had 
- learned in Egypt that when God was about to send Moses 
to the Hebrews, hesaid to him ’Ey« cigs 6 dv. Now he justly 
concluded that God did not reveal this as an ordinary pro- 
per name; for it is impossible that any such name should 
be applied to the Deity. Names are used for the purpose 
of indicating and distinguishing the many and various ob- 
jects to which they are applied. Now there was no pre- 
existent being by whom such a title could be imposed upon 
God, and he saw no reason to assume one himself, because 
being one and alone it could not be necessary for the pur- 
pose of distinction. This doctrine of his unity he teaches 
us himself by the mouth of his prophet. “Zam the first, 
and Iam the last; and beside me there is no God.’’* 
As I said before, therefore, he did not reveal, when about 
to send Moses to the Hebrews, any personal name or title 
belonging to himself, but by means of the participle employ- 
ed, mystically taught that he was the one only God, ‘Bye 
ciys 6 Gv, thus placing himself as the existing God, in oppo- 
sition to those who had no existence, that he might teach 
those who had been deluded into idolatry that the objects 


* Isaiah xliv. 6. 
2Y¥ 
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of their worship had been not real but imaginary gods. 
God well knew that mankind would preserve the recollec- 
tion of the deceit practised upon their progenitors by the 
enemy of their race, when he said, “If you will obey me, 
and transgress the commandments of God, ye shall be as 
‘gods.”’? This the fiend said, for the purpose of leading 
men to believe, that there were other gods besides the su- 
preme Deity, and that they themselves might possibly be- 
come such. It was on this account, that the Lord announced 
himself to Moses as‘O év, that the very terms employed 
might express the difference between the God who really 
is, and the false. gods who have no existence. Now when 
man had yielded to the persuasions of the demon and vio- 
lated the precepts of his Maker, and in consequence 
had been expelled from Paradise, he carried with. him the 
recollection of those gods of whom he had heard, not 
having yet been taught the impossibility of a plurality of 
gods. For it was not just, that they who had broken. the 
first command imposed upon them and one so easily ob- 
served, should in return receive an increase of knowledge ; 
but rather, that they should suffer condign punishment. 
When therefore they were expelled from Paradise, they 
imagined that they were punished merely for the violation 
of the precept, and not also for believing in the existence 
of gods who had really no being. Under this delusion, 
they transmitted to their children the names of these un- 
real deities. This false imagination, _therefore, respect- 
ing a plurality of gods had its origin with the father of 
lies. Now God knowing that this absurd belief adhered 
like a disease to the soul of man, and wishing to eradicate 
it, when he first appeared to Moses, said, "Eyw dso cv. And 
it seems to me to have been highly proper that he, who 
was to be the leader and lawgiver-of the Hebrews, should 
be the first to know God as the truly existing Deity. To 
him, therefore,revealing himself, so far as it was possible to 
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mortal sight, he said, ’Eyw sius 6 év; and on giving him his 
commission to the Hebrews, he commands him to say, 
*¢*O *QN sent me unto you.” 

Now all this Plato had learned in Egypt, and was no 
doubt captivated with the doctrine of the unity of God. 
But from a dread of the Areopagus, he did not think it safe 
to mention Moses, as the teacher of the doctrine, among the 
Athenians. The doctrine itself, however, he well explains 
in his elaborate work Timzus (which is the first of his the- 
ological writings), not as derived from any other source, 
but as a conception of his own. He uses indeed the very 
same expression as Moses: “ For I think,”’ says he, “that 
we ought first to inquire what that is which always exists 
(+3 av dei), but was never created, and also what that is, 
which is created, but never exists.”? Now are not these 
expressions precisely the same, excepting in the gender of 
the article? Moses says ‘O ¢v—Plato, + «. Both are 
evidently applied to the eternal God. For there is none 
but he that always exists and is yet uncreated. And if we 
inquire what it is which is put by Plato in opposition to 
that which always exists, as being created yet non-existent, 
we shall find him plainly asserting that this uncreated be- 
ing is eternal, while the created gods whom he had men- 
tioned before are finite and perishable. ‘The former,’ 
says he, “may be conceived by the understanding as con- 
sistent with reason, the latter are conceivable only by the 
imagination with a per¢eption of their absurdity, as things 
which had a beginning and were created, yet have never 
existed.”” By these words the philosopher must certainly 
be considered as annihilating or denying the existence of 
these created deities. It is necessary also to remark this 
circumstance, that Plato speaks of the supreme Deity not 
as the rorgrig but the dnuzeycs of these gods. Now there 
is a considerable difference between the import of these 
terms. The former signifies one, who, without depend- 


- 
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ance upon any other being, of his own power and authori- 
ty, makes what he does make—the latter, one who derives 
his power of creation from the matter upon which he acts.* 

Some, however, who still adhere to the principles of 
polytheism, will cite, in opposition to what has been said, 
the following address of Plato’s Osis Anusseyes to the gods 
created by him. ‘Since you are creatures, you are not 
absolutely immortal or imperishable. But you shall net 
die nor be annihilated, being secure from both by a stron- 
ger bond, [than the necessity of your nature]—my will.” 
Here, it must be confessed that Plato’s dread of his coun- 
trymen has led him to subject his supreme God to the 
charge of inconsistency. He had before introduced him 
as asserting, that whatever had a beginning may have an 
end; and now he makes him assert the contrary, not seem- 
ing to be aware, that by so doing he would infallibly ex- 
pose himself to the charge of falsehood. Hither his first or 
his last statement must be untrue. For if that which is 
created, is from the necessity of its nature perishable, ac- 
cording to his first position; how can that which is of ne- 
cessity impossible in any way become possible, as he after- 
wards asserts? It is in vain therefore that Plato would 
magnify the Deity by ascribing to him an impossible pow- 
er—that of rendering immortal and imperishable, beings, 
which, according to his own doctrine, are mortal and per- 
ishable, because material and created. Matter, according 
to Plato’s doctrine, being uncreated, and also contemporary 
and coeval with the creating power, it is possible, that it 
may resist his will. For even a creator can exercise. no 
authority over that which he did not create. It is not, 
therefore, capable of being acted upon by violence, being 
free from all extrinsic necessity. With reference to this 


* In other words, the one creates out of nothing, the other out of matter 
already in existence,—(TR.) 
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principle, Plato himself says, ‘‘God cannot be acted upon 
by violence.” 

Now how is it, that Plato excludes Homer from his re- 
public because the latter represents Phoenix as saying, 


Eseerroi 0& ¢¢ xai Ogi duroi,™ 


The Gods themselves are flexible, 


when it is evident that the poet is speaking, not of the 
King, or (as Plato calls him) the creator of the gods, but of 
the inferior deities whom the Greeks regarded as very nu- 
merous, as we may learn from the expression eo} Osév, 
which is applied to them. To the one, supreme God, 
Homer ascribes authority and power over all things in his 
story of the golden chain ;t and he seems to have regarded 
him as so far removed above the other deities, that he some- 
times speaks of the latter in conjunction with men ; as in 
the speech of Ulysses to Achilles, in allusion to Hector, 


Maiveros éxaivyrus widuvog Asi, 862 os ries 
"Avégus 202 Osovs.f 


Hector glares revenge, with rage 
Infuriate, and by Jove assisted, heeds 
Nor God nor man. 


Here Homer seems to me to express the ideas of the 
true God, which he, like Plato, had imbibed in Egypt. 
His meaning seems to be, that Hector, confiding in the 
really existing God, disregarded those which had no exist- 
ence. In another passage already quoted, by the use of a 
different but equivalent expression, substituting a pronoun 
for Plato’s participle, he calls @sig atric, what Plato calls 
so ov. For I think that this expression of Phoenix has 
an emphatical import, the pronoun being intended to 


* Iliad, i. 493. + Iliad, ix. 294. { Iliad, ix. 238. 
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show that the reference is to the really existing God. The 
same language is used with the same view, in the response 
of the oracle mentioned before. 


Mobvor Xardaios Copiny Aaxov 70’ &p EPeaios 
Avroyévyroy dvonra ceBa2ouevor Qsiv adsdv.* 


Again, how can Plato censure Homer for asserting, that the 
gods are flexible, when he evidently uses the term in a 
good sense [i. e. speaks of it as a useful attribute]? We 
know that those who are desirous of propitiating the Deity 
by prayers and oblations, think it necessary to relinquish 
and repent of sin.. Now they who consider the Deity as 
in this sense inflexible, can have no motive for abandoning 
their sins, since they must look upon repentance as wholly 
ineffectual. 

But, above all, how can the philosopher censure the 
poet for saying that the gods are changeable, when he him- 
self has made even the maker of those gods so changeable 
as to call the inferior deities at one time mortal and at an- 
other immortal ; and not only this, but to assert that the 
_ matter, of which they must of necessity be formed, is both 
created and uncreated. He seems to have been wholly un- 
conscious, that of the very fault which he charges upon Ho- 
mer, he is equally guilty, nay more so; for Homer, so 
far from ascribing mutability to the supreme Deity, direct- 
ly asserts the contrary. 


2 ydg gudov rarweyesrov, x0 daarndov, 
Odd’ arersirnroy y’, 6 a1 xev xspary xaravedcu™ 


Nought, by my nod confirmed, 
May, after, be reversed or rendered vain. 


. ‘Ayvwg is the last word in the former quotation ; and according to Syl- 
burgius the same reading is given by Eusebius—Demonsir. Evang —(TR.) 
+ Miad, i. 526. 
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Plato, however, seems to have been guilty of these ab- 
surdities, entirely through fear of his idolatrous country- 
men. He seems to have thought it necessary to commu- 
nicate what he learned respecting the true God from Mo- 
ses and the prophets, as an original conception of his own. 
He had been struck with admiration at the mystical name 
® v, and after profound reflection on this concise descrip- 
tion, he concluded that the Deity by means of it intended 
to express his own eternity—the single syllable ¢v includ- 
ing not merely one period of time, but three, the past, the 
present,andthefuture. That Plato understood this participle 
in this extended sense (as to time) is evident from his own 
expression, dv 42 otdémore. For oddémore is not used with re 
ference to the past, as some suppose, but to the future, 4 
fact clearly ascertained from the usage of profane writers. 
Now Plato, wishing to explain this mystical expression of 
God’s eternity to those who were unacquainted with it, 
uses these words—“ God, as the ancient saying is, (doqep 
xai 6 wadoudg Adyos) includes in himself, the beginning, and 
the end, and the midst of all things.””? By radosis Adyog he 
evidently means the law of Moses, his dread of the hem- 
lock inducing him to suppress the name of a man, whose 
doctrines were so odious to the Grecks. The epithet 
ancient, however, is sufficient to show to what he refers. 
For that the most ancient /aw was that of Moses, has al- 
ready been shown from the testimony of Diodorus and 
others; the former, declaring that Moses was a lawgiver 
at a time when the characters were not yet invented, in 
which the books of the Greeks are written. And let no 
one think it improbable, that the truths thus mystically 
taught by Plato respecting the eternity of God were de- 
rived from the books of Moses. For you will find that he 
elsewhere covertly ascribes to the prophets, under God, 
the only knowledge of certain principles, he says, “I lay 
down the principle of fire and of certain other bodies, in 
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such a manner as I can; but the real principles of those 
substances are known only to God and to hisfriends.””? To 
whom does he here apply the name of friends of God, if 
not to Moses and the prophets ? 

From the books of Moses and the prophets he also gath- 
ered some idea of the judgment, which he thus retails in 
the first book of his Republic. ‘* When a man believes 
the end of life to be approaching, there arises in his mind 
a dread and solicitude to which he was before a stranger. 
The stories which he has heard and laughed at, respecting 
hell, and punishment there inflicted on the wicked, now 
torment his soul with an apprehension that they may pos= 
sibly be true. And he gives the more attention to these 
subjects at such a time, both on account of the natural in- 
firmity of age and his near approach to a future state. Be- 
ing filled, therefore, with fear and forebodings, he begins 
to reason and to inquire whether he has committed any sin. 
If he perceives in his past life a great number of offences, 
he awakes like a child from a dream, and spends in des- 
pondency the remainder of his days ;—while on the other 
hand, if he is conscious of no iniquity, a delightful hope is 
constantly present with him, the sweet solace of old age, 
as Pindar expresses it, when he says—‘ He whose life is 
spent in acts of piety and justice, shall have for his com- 
panion cherishing and animating hope, the solace of old 
age, by which the varying minds of men are principally 
governed,’ $ 

This extract is from the first book of his Republic. In 
the tenth, he clearly and distinctly repeats what he had 
gathered from the prophets on the subject of the Judg- 
ment, not acknowledging them as the source of his infor- 
mation ; but professing to have heard what he relates from 
a man who had been killed in battle, and when about to 
be buried on the twelfth day after his death, revived upon 
the funeral pile, and described what he had seen in his 
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absence from the body. ‘‘ He said that he had been present 
there when one person was asked by another, where Aridzeus 
the great was to be found. This Arideus had reigned in 
a city of Pamphylia, had murdered his aged father and his 
elder brother, and had committed, as it was said, many 
other enormous crimes. The person questioned respect- 
‘ing him replied— He is not here—nor is he likely to come 
here. For among other dreadful spectacles which we 
witnessed when we came to the mouth of the pit, in order 

_ to reascend after having suffered our appointed punishment, 
we beheld him and others with him, principally kings ; 
though there were also some private men, who were emi- 
nent for wickedness. Upon these wretches offering to as- 
cend, the mouth of the pit would not suffer them to pass ; 
but constantly gave a hideous bellowing when any attempt- 
ed to come up, whose crimes were wholly inexpiable, or 
whose punishment was not yet ‘complete. We also saw, 
standing by, certain wild-looking men of fiery aspect, who 
no sooner heard the bellowing, than they seized upon Ari- 
dzus and his companions, and after binding them hand and 
foot, threw them down, flayed them, and dragged them 
over thorns. They, at the same time, informed the spec- 
tators for what crimes these torments were inflicted, and 
told them, that the victims were now to be taken and 
thrown into Tartarus. There, he said, among a multitude 
of horrors, the greatest was the bellowing of the pit when 
an attempt was made to reascend, while it was the greatest 
joy to any one to be allowed to escape in silence. Such 
he described as the punishments of the place, and the re-~ 
wards of the pious as directly opposite.”” 

In this passage, Plato appears to me to have copied from 
the books of the Prophets, not only the doctrine of a final 
judgment, but also that of the resurrection, in which the 
Greeks did not believe. For by describing the soul as 
enduring punishment in conjunction with the body, his ob- 
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ject seems to be to intimate his belief in the future resur- 
rection of the latter. That he does describe such a con- 
junction is very evident. For otherwise, how could Ari- 
deus and his companions suffer the torments related 
above, when they had left their heads, and hands, and feet, 
and skin behind them, on the earth? It will scarcely be 
said, that the soul is furnished with such appendages. The 
truth is, Plato merely teaches what the Prophets had be- 
fore taught him, that there will be a resurrection of the 
body, and that the body and the soul will appear together 
in the day of judgment. He is not alone, as a teacher of 
this doctrine. Homer also, who had acquired the same 
knowledge when in Egypt, represents Tityus as undergo- 
ing a similar punishment. The words are in the descrip- 
tion given by Ulysses to Alcinous, of his communion with 
the ghosts. 


Kal Tirvov sidov yaing eerxvdéog vidv, 

Keiusvov év damsédu, 60? én” wde xsiro wédsdgee 
Tome O¢ puv Exiregbe ropnydven jaap exsigov. * 
There also Tityus on the ground I saw 
Extended, offspring of the glorious earth; 


Nine acres he o’erspread, and, at his side 
Stationed, two vultures on his liver preyed. 


The poet surely cannot intend to represent the soul in 
its separate state as having a /iver. In the same way he 
speaks of Sisyphus and Tantalus as suffering bodily tor- 
ments. As to the fact, that many things which Homer has 
inserted in his poems, were picked up in Egypt, we have 
the testimony of Diodorus your most respectable historian. 
He states, for example, it was in Egypt that the poet heard of 
the'nepenthe,a drug occasioning an oblivion of all misfortunes, 
which Helen received from Polydamna the wife of Theon, 


* Odyssey, Xi. 5756 
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and carried with her to Sparta ; and which she is repre- 
sented as employing to assuage the grief occasioned by a 
speech of Menelaus, during the visit of Telemachus to 
Lacedemon.* Again, the epithet of golden, as applied to 
Venus he learned from an Egyptian tradition ; there being 
in Egypt a grove and plain dedicated toher under that name. 
But it may be asked, for what purpose I introduce these 
circumstances here? To show the probability of his having 
thus transferred to his writings many things derived from 
the books of the prophets—as, for instance, the Mosaig ac- 
count of the creation. The statement made by Moses is this. 
In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
and afterwards the sun, moon, and stars. Homer, learning 
this in Egypt, and being pleased with this account of the 
matter, seems to have intended his description of the 
shield manufactured by Vulean for Achilles as a symboli- 
cal account of the creation. 


"Ey piv yoiav exeug, ?év 0” Beaviv, dv dé boidaccav’ 

"Hédidy o’ dxtavra Csrqvay re rAnOsC AY, 

"Ey 08 ce reigen maven sao Seavos eorepdverou.t 
There he described the earth, the heaven, the sea, 
The sun that rests not, and the moon full orbed, 


There also, all the stars, which round about, 
As with a radiant frontlet bind the skies. 


In the garden of Alcinous he presents us with a picture of 
Paradise, representing it as always flourishing and abound- 
ing in fruit. 

"Evba. 02 dévdgen pwaxpa arepixer rnrcbsuvecty 

*Oxvas, xoul Porous, xo pmreou dy/hadxapaos, &c. 

There grew luxuriant many a lofty tree, 


Pomegranate, pear, the apple blushing bright, 
The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 


* Odyssey, iv. 228. + Iliad, xviii. 483, { Odyssey, vii. 114. 
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Those fruits, nor winter’s cold nor summer’s heat, 
Fear ever, fail not, wither not, but hang 
Perennial, while unceasing zephyrs breathe 
Gently on all, &c. &c. 


Do not these verses contain an exact imitation of what 
Moses writes respecting paradise? So if any one will ex- 
amine the description of the Tower, which men erected, 
in the vain hope of ascending into heayen—he will find it 
allegorically represented by the poet in the story of Otus 
and Ephialtes. 


OF ce xai dbavarociy amcingrny év “OAIume) 
DvAsrida crngew roAvaixos rorAguoro. 
"Oocav ex’ OvrAdiurw péuacav beusv, adrae ss ?Ooen 


TIHAtov sivotipudrov, iv’Seavig duCarig ein. * 
? ? 5 Ibs 


Against the gods 
Themselves they threatened war, and to excite 
The din of battle in the realms above, 
To the Olympian summit they essayed 
To heave up Ossa, and to Ossa’s crown 
Branch-waving Pelion ; so to climb the heavens. 


In the same way we find described the fall from heaven 
of the adversary of our race, whom the sacred Scriptures 
call Ai&Bodocs, from his deception of our first parents. It 
will be seen, indeed, that the poet does not use this name, 
but “Arn or Injury, a characteristic title derived from the 
wicked disposition of the being to whom it is applied. This 
“Aen, he informs us, was expelled from heaven by the Deity, 
remembering, no doubt, the words of the prophet Isaiah 
on the same subject. 


Adrixa dN” Asay xspadag MregorAoxéL010, 
Xwowevos Meediv nas, xoui docs xagrEgov Gexov, 
Moros’ & OvAvmmsv ve xal odgavov dors poEvra. 
Aisis fAsicedbcu "Arn, ) ravras dara. 


* Odyssey, xi, 314. 
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“OE sista Egenlev dx’ sgavd dosegdevrog 
cr 


Keigi xegitr pias: saya Dinero Fey’ dvbedmuv.* 


She spake ; then anguish stung the heart of Jove 
Deeply, and seizing by her glossy locks 

The goddess Ate, in his wrath he swore * 

That never to the starry skies again 

And the Olympian height he would permit 

The universal mischief to return. 

So saying, he whirled and cast her from the skies. 


Plato, as we have already seen, places next to God and 
matter, as auniversal principle, <idog or form. Thisdoctrine he 
seems to have derived from Moses, from whom he certainly 
borrows the term <¢idos, but attaches a mistaken meaning to 
it, not having learned, that the words of the prophet were 
to be understood in a mystical sense. Moses relates, that 
God having directed him to build the tabernacle, said, 
According to allihat I shew thee, after the pattern of the 
tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments theregf, 
even so shall ye make it ; and again, Look that thou make 
them after their pattern, which was showed thee in 
the mount ; and again, a little after, Thou shalt rear up 
the tabernacle according to the fashion thereof which was 
showed thee in the mount. Plato perusing these pas- 
sages and mistaking the true import of the terms, inferred 
from them, that there is a distinct form of things which 

' js in existence before the visible form, and is called the 
pattern (xagdéderyya and séaoc) in the words quoted above. 
A mistake of the same kind he seems to have made with 
respect to the creation of the earth, the heavens, and man, 
supposing them also to have had a distinct and pre-existent 
form. Moses says, In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth ; and ‘adds, The earth was without 

- form and void (dogurog xui dxaradxebadre.) These last 


* Thad, xix, 126, + Exodus xxv. 9, 40. and xxiv. 39. 
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words Plato supposed to have reference to the pre-existent 
form of the earth, and the former to the visible earth, 
which God created in exact correspondence with the other. 
So with regard to the heavens, he supposes the firmament 
which God is said to have made, to be the visible heaven ; 
while that which was mentioned before is the intellectual 
or pre-existent heaven, of which the prophet is speaking, 
when he says, Ovgavis +& Seavi +6) xugiqn, thy 02 qv Zdwxs ois viois 
séiv dvbearuv. 

He falls into the same error with respectto man. Moses 
mentions man, at first, and then afterrecording many other 
creations describes the mode of his formation, saying, God 
made man of the dust of the ground. Plato therefore ima- 
gined, that the first mentioned existed before the man who 
was created, and that the former was the model on which 
the latter wasformed. Homer also seems to have been 
acquainted with these words of the sacred history, Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. For he applies 
this term to the dead body of Hector, when he speaks of 
its being dragged around the walls by Achilles ; 


Kupry yde oy yaiav deriZer wevecivov. * 


Menelaus, too, uses the same language in his speech to 
the Greeks on their hesitating to accept the challenge of 
Hector ; 


"AN busis wav ardvess Lowe xl yeio yévortds.—t 


his excess of anger leading him to resolve their bodies, as it 
were, into their constituent elements. 
From what source could Piato have derived the idea of Ju 
piter’s winged chariot but from the following description by 
the prophet? Zhen the glory of the Lord departed from 
off the threshold of the house, and stood over the cheru- 


* Wiad xxiv. 54. + Mad vii. 99. 
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dims. And the cherubims lifted up their wings and 
mounted up from the earthin my sight. When they went 
out, the wheels also were beside them—and the glory of the 
God of Israel was over them and above.* Plato, excited by 
this sublime description, with great boldness of speech, 
exclaims, “The great God drives his winged chariot through 
the skies.” To what source shall we trace his doctrine, 
that the essence of God is fire, if not to a misconception 
of the following passage in the third book of Kings, 
The Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind 
an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the fire; and after the fire a still small voice.|| Now 
this cannot be comprehended even by believers, except 
after profound reflection. But Plato, from a want of pro- 
per attention to the language, falls into a mistake, and 
asserts that ‘“‘ God was in the fire.”’ 

We shall find on diligent inquiry, also, that the gift de- 
scending from God upon holy men, which is called in the | 
sacred Scriptures the Holy Spirit,is mentioned in Plato’s dis- 
course to Menon. Notindeed under the real name, for he was 
afraid of being considered a public enemy if he should be 
discovered to promulgate the doctrines of the prophets. 
But he acknowledges that there is such an influence which 
descends from God upon men, and which he calls "APETH, 
virtue. For inhis discourse to Menon respecting memory, 
after discussing various questions respecting this virtue, as, 
whether it is to be imparted by instruction or acquired by 
exercise ; or whether it can be obtained in neither way, 
but is a gift of nature, he concludes the matter thus: “If 
in what has been said, our inquiries and assertions have 
been correct, the conclusion must be, that virtue is neither 
bestowed by nature nor imparted by instruction, but com- 


* Ezekiel, x, 18, 19. + 1 Kings, xix. 11, 12. 
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municated by a divine influence—and that not impercepti- 
bly to those upon whom it is conferred.” In these words 
I think it evident, that he merely repeats with reference 
to what he calls virtue, the doctrine taught by the prophets 
with reference to the Holy Spirit ; and as the sacred wri- 
ters teach, that the Holy Spirit, though one, is divided into 
seven spirits, so Plato, while he speaks of virtue as one, 
asserts that it is divided into four virtues. And although he 
does not mention the Holy Spirit, he allegorically repeats all 
the doctrines of the Scriptures respecting it. The conclu- 
sion of his discourse to Menon is as follows : ‘* From this 
reasoning it appears, O Menon, that to those who receive this 
VIRTUE at all, it is dispensed by the immediate power of God. 
The modein which it is imparted we shall know more clearly, 
when we have ascertained a previous point—what virtue 
is? Here we see, that although he gives no other title 
than virtue to this heavenly gift, he thinks it a point 
worthy of investigation, whether it has not a more appro- 
priate name ; his dread of being thought a disciple of the 
prophets still preventing his calling it the Holy Spirit. 
Again how did Plato know, that ¢7me and heaven were 
created together? ‘* Time and heaven,” says he, ‘*are coeval ; 
sothat, as they began together, they shall together be dis- 
solved, when the period of their dissolution has arrived.”’ 
Is not this borrowed from the Mosaic history ? He knew, 
that time arises from the succession of days and months and 
years. He knew, too, that this succession commenced on 
the first day after the creation of the heavens ; for, says 
Moses, God created the heavens and the earth, after 
which he adds, and the evening and the morning were the 
Jirst day. Plato, however, uses the whole for a part, in- 
stituting yeévos for juden, not daring to copy the words of 
Moses too closely, lest he should be arraigned before the 
people. From the same quarter he must have derived his 
opinion respecting the dissolution of the heavens, and must 
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have known, too, that the same doctrines were in the same 
manner taught in the writings of the prophets. 

If we examine the history of idolatrous worship, and 
endeavour to ascertain why they who first made images for 
this purpose gave them a human form, I think we shall 
be able to trace this custom also to the Scriptures. We are 
told by Moses that God said, Let ws make man in our 
own image, and after our likeness. It being reported 
among men, therefore, that man was created in the image of 
God, and resembled him in form, they began to make 
idols in the same form, supposing that by copying the 
resemblance of the Deity, they would imitate himself. 

I have detailed these facts, for the purpose of proving, 
that no true knowledge of religion is to be gained from 
men, whose most admired conceptions are not original, 
but borrowed from the inspired writers, and disguised in 
allegory. The time has arrived, O Greeks, when, know- 
ing as you do that our teachers were far more ancient than 
all your masters of philosophy, you should abandon the 
ancient delusion of your fathers, and diligently study the 
sacred books of Moses and the prophets, that you may ob- 
tain a knowledge of the true religion. They practise no 
rhetorical arts, they pretend to no powers of persuasion or 
conviction, which are necessary only for such as wish 
to tamper with the truth. But applying to every thing 
its plain and proper epithet, they simply teach us what the 
Holy Spirit, by whom they were inspired, thought proper 
to communicate to man. Throwing aside, therefore, all false 
shame, renounce the errors of your ancestors, desist from 
your vain affectation of a false superiority, which is now 
the source of your greatest enjoyment, and accept the ad- 
vantages proposed to you. You cannot sin either against 
yourselves or others, by relinquishing the false belief of 
men, who are now in hell repenting too late of their fatal 
error. Oh, could they but speak to you from their pre- 

3 A 
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sent abode, and recount to you all that they have suffered 
since the termination of their mortal existence, you would 
know what that misery is, which you are exhorted to avoid. 
But since you cannot derive instruction from them, nor 
from those who are falsely called philosophers on earth, 
your last resort is to the Sacred Scriptures. In them you- 
are not to look for elegance of language, since the glory 
of the true religion consists in things, not words. But 
from them, you may learn the means of eternal life. The 
men who have unlawfully usurped the title of philoso- 
phers, are convicted of ignorance, not only by their differ- 
ing in opinion from each other, but by the inconsistency 
of their doctrine with itself. 
Now if the discovery of the truth is the end of true 
philosophy, how can they be called philosophers who have 
wholly failed in accomplishing that end? And if Socrates, 
the greatest of them all, who was pronounced even by an 
oracle, to be the wisest of men, confessed, that he knew 
nothing, how is it, that his disciples profess to be familiar, 
even with things in heaven. Socrates himself declared, 
that he had received the name of Wise, merely because 
while other men affected to know things of which they 
knew nothing, he never scrupled to confess his ignorance. 
“‘If I have any claim,”’ said he, “ to the character of a wise 
man, it arises from this simple circumstance, that I never 
imagine myself to know what I really know not.” Nor is 
this acknowledgment to be considered as ironical, or as 
spoken under an assumed character, as is frequently the 
‘case in his conversations. For he concludes his defence 
before the Areopagus, when about to be remanded to pri- 
son, with a similar confession, which is unequivocally se- 
rious and severe. “The time is come, when we must 
part—you to live on, and myself to die. Which condition 
is the more desirable, is known to none but God.’’—Thus, 
in his last public address, ascribing to God alone the know- 
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_ ledge of things unknown to man. His successors, however, 
unable as they were to comprehend even sublunary things, 
boasted of an intimate acquaintance with heaven. Aristo- 
tle, as we have seen, pretending to a more accurate know- 
ledge of the upper world, than his master Plato, declared 
that the essence of God was not fire, but what he calls the 
fifth etherial element. He employed himself in attempt- 
ing to.establish his own opinion upon these subjects, by 
argument and eloquence, until he discovered that he was 
not eyen wise enough to comprehend the nature of the 
Euripus, and then from mere shame, put an end to his ex- 
istence.* Let no one then prefer the eloquence of these 
writers to his own salvation; but rather, according to the 
ancient fable, close his ears with wax, and be deaf to 
the enchanting but fatal music of the siren. The men of 
whom I speak make use of their command over language 
as a tempting bait to allure others from true religion, after 
the example of those who first taught the doctrines of po- 
lytheism. To such enticements I entreat you not to yield, 
but on the contrary, to peruse with diligence the writings 
of our prophets. And if you are unwilling, either from 
indulence, or an attachment to the superstition of your 
fathers, to read these books, from which alone you can 
learn even the first principle of true religion, the unity 
of God, you will regard at least the authority of him 
who first taught the existence of a plurality of deities. I 


* There are several conflicting aceounts of the death of Aristotle. 
That which is here alluded to has been, by some considered a fabri- 
cation of Justin Martyr, or Gregory Nazianzen. The story is this: 
The Euripus (a narrow sea between Eube@a and Beotia, on the shore 
of which stood Chalcis, where the philosopher spent the latter part of 
his life) ebbed and flowed seven times a day; and Aristotle, being 
unable to explain the phenomenon, threw himself into it, exclaiming, 
‘Since Aristotle cannot comprehend Euripus, let Euripus compre- 
hend Aristotle.’”—(Tr.) 
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mean the poet Orpheus, who afterwards made a becoming 
and honourable recantation of his former errors. To his 
authority I would have you yield, as well as to that of 
others, who have given similar instructions respecting the 
unity of God. For by the direction of Divine Providence, 
some of yourwriters have been compelled, as we have seen, 
to attest the truth of our sacred books, and the doctrines 
which they contain, that all the arguments in faveur of 
polytheism might be taken away, and an opportunity af- 
forded to its followers of embracing a purer faith. 

Some genuine religious knowledge may also be derived 
from the ancient Sibyl, whose oracular responses, pro- 
nounced under the influence of an extraordinary inspira- 
tion, we regard as not far inferior in authority to the pro- 
phecies themselves. This Sibyl, it is said, was the daugh- 
ter of Berosus, the Chaldean historian, and came over from 
Babylon to Cuma, in Campania, not far from Baize where 
the warm baths are—and there uttered her responses. I 
myself, when I visited the city, saw an edifice wonderful- 
ly and admirably formed of a single stone, in which, as the 
inhabitants told us on the authority of an ancient tradition, 
she was wont to pronounce her oracles. They also showed 
us three cisterns hewn from the same stone, in which she | 
used to bathe, after which she arrayed herself in a robe, 
ascended into the inner chamber of the edifice, which was 
also built from the same stone, where she uttered her pre- 
diction, seated on the highest step of athrone. This Sibyl 
has been mentioned by many writers—among the rest by 
Plato in his Pheedrus. He seems indeed to have been in- 
duced by the perusal of her prophecies to regard all per- 
sons of the same character as divine. For he had seen 
many of the things predicted by her long before, actually 
come to pass; and being struck with astonishment at the 
fact, he writes thus upon the subject in his address to Me- 
non. ‘We might very properly apply the epithet divine 
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to those whom we now call yen¢umdol ;* and especially might 
we consider as divine, and divinely inspired, and, indeed, 
pervaded by the Deity, those who speak the truth on the 
most important subjects, yet know nothing of what they 
are saying.”? This passage contains an evident allusion to 
the verses of the Sibyl, who had not, like ordinary poets, 
the power of correcting what she uttered according to the 
rules of metre. Her gift of prophecy, continued only dur- 
ing the time of her inspiration, and when that had subsid- 
ed, all recollection of her own words was gone. This will 
account for the fact, that the measure of the Sibylline verses 
is sometimes incomplete. And, indeed, the persons who 
conduct strangers to view the curiosities of Cuma, (and who 
pointed out to me a brazen urn, which, they said, contained 
her ashes,) informed us, among other facts which they pro- 
fessed to have derived from their ancestors, that the metrical 
errors found in the responses which have been preserved, 
arose from the fact that the Siby] herself retained no recollec- 
tion of what she had uttered, when the moment of supernatu- 
ral excitement was gone; and that those by whom.the res- 
ponses were received and recorded were uneducated men, 
and of course, unacquainted with the rules of verse. It is evi- 
dently in allusion to this circumstance that Plato speaks of 
those who utter the truth on the most important subjects, 
yet know nothing of what they are saying. But since the 
truth of religious doctrines has no dependence either on the 
accuracy of poetic measures, nor on that species of learn- 
ing which is valued among you, let us leave the considera- 
tion of mere words and numbers, and impartially examine 
the substance of the Sibylline responses. Reflect, I en- 
treat you, of what blessings she was made the harbinger, 
when she predicted unequivocally the advent of our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who, being the Word of God, and the 
same with God in power, assumed the form of man (the 


* Soothsayers, pronouncers of Oracles. 
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image and likeness of his Maker) that he might revive the 
religion taught to our first parents, from which their chil- 
dren had apostatized under the influence of a malignant 
fiend, and turned to the worship of non-existent deities. 
But if you feel any hesitation in receiving our account of 
the creation of man, appeal to those in whom you still place 
confidence, and learn from them, that in a hymn, which an 
oracle once addressed, at the request of an individual, to 
the Omnipotent God, we have these words, 


“Ov recirov wrdcns pecimuv, ’Aday. 08 xxrereus. 
The first man whom he made, he called Adam. 


This hymn is preserved by many whom we know, for 
the confusion of such as refuse to acknowledge the truth, 
though proved by universal testimony. 

Unless then, O Greeks, you regard this false imagina- 
tion respecting a plurality of Gods, as of more importance 
than your own salvation, I would again exhort you to be- 
lieve the testimony of the ancient Sibyl, whose books are at 
this time extant in every quarter of the globe—her declara- 
tions respecting the imaginary beings whom you call gods, 
and her predictions of the approaching advent of our Sa- 
viour, and of what he should accomplish. But if any 
should still suppose, that.a knowledge of the truth may be 
derived from your ancient teachers of philosophy, listen to 
Acmon and to Hermus, the former of whom applies to 
God the title Tlayxeupos, or totally inscrutable, while the 
latter declares, that “to know God is difficult, and that 
even to one who could comprehend his nature, to describe 
it would be impossible.” To whatever authority, there- 
fore, we appeal, we find it to be the conclusion of the whole 
matter, that a knowledge of God, and of the true religion, 
can be learned only from the prophets, who taught by 
inspiration from above. 
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Upon Germany, the eye of the serious theologian rests 
with a deep and painful interest. Grateful for the talents, 
learning and piety which she threw into the field to combat 
with the powers of darkness, and to liberate the moral and 
intellectual faculties of man from superstition, ignorance and 
degradation ; grateful for the long list of worthies whose ex- 
amples and instructions have illustrated the doctrines of the 
cross; grateful also for the indefatigable research which has 
ransacked every nook and corner of the ancient and mo- 
dern world, to elucidate the language, idioms and allusions 
of the “ Book of Books ;” which has rescued from worms and : 
dust, examined, appreciated and collated the sacred manu- 
scripts which, for centuries, had been doomed to the silence 
and oblivion of the cloister ;—grateful for these and other 
important services in the cause of theological learning and 
of piety, he cannot but deplore, at the same time, the pre- 
sumptuous ardour of thought, the misapplied learning, the 
injudicious zeal, the looseness of sentiment, and the conse- 
quent low state of piety and morals which, since the middle 
of the last century, have marred the fairest portions of in- 
tellectual Germany. 

We look backward, with a good degree of curiosity, 
through the last two centuries, in order to find an adequate 
cause for this great moral change ;* and we look forward, 
with intense solicitude, to the probable effects of this de- 


* This subject has been lately so ably handled by the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, in a Series of Discourses preached before the University 
of Cambridge (reprinted in the Repertory Vol. II. p. 387. and fol- 
lowing), and in the Review of these discourses in The Quarterly 
Theological Review for March, 1826, that we must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to those publications for a full exposition 
of the probable causes which have operated to produce this change. 
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fection, upon the piety and christian morality of those na- 
tions who are brought into literary contact with the Ger- 
mans. We cast also a benevolent Jook around us, anxious 
to discover some symptoms of returning health—a whole- 
some reaction, a consciousness of corroding disease gnawing 
at the vitals, a strengthening of the things that remain, an 
_jnflexible purpose of amendment, a returning to the doctrines 
of “the great God and our Saviour,” which the pious Re- 
formers—their professed exemplars—so sedulously taught. 

We have reason to believe that there exist, at present, 
circumstances which throw some rays of light across this 
dark picture, and relieve, in some measure, the gloomy fore- 
bodings we are disposed to indulge. 

1. The supremacy of philosophy in matters of Religion, 
so long, and with such pernicious consequences, insisted upon 
in the lecture-room, in the pulpit, in the elaborate commen- 
tary, and even in the books of private devotion, is beginning 

_ to be disputed ; or rather, to speak more properly, a sounder 
philosophy is taking the place of that rash spirit of specula- 
tion which had assumed its name. 

The imaginative, discursive and metaphysical genius of 
the German, freed from those restraining and controlling 
influences which a humble piety exerts, and forgetting the 
impassable limits of the human powers, has presumed to 
sit in judgment upon the revelation from heaven, invented 
a standard by which to decide upon the merits of its doc- 
trines, subjected its plainest declarations to the test of rea- 
son, rejected or explained away what it could not fathom, 

called in question the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
scattered the seeds of infidelity far and wide, even while 
clothed in the garb of a divine teacher and an ambassador 
of Christ. The theological professor has not hesitated un- 
blushingly to declare, when pressed with a genuine and well 
authenticated miracle; My philosophy forbids me to re- 
cognise the existence of a miracle. 
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Not less than four or five master-spirits have, within com- 
paratively few years, commanded, for the time being, almost 
universally, the admiration of the German literati. Leib- 
nitz, Wolf, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, like waves of the sea 
have chased each other forward, each one successively 
overwhelming its predecessor, until merged, in its turn, in 
comparative oblivion, by its triumphant successor. In the 
midst of their ever varying and discordant systems, some of 
their writers began to congratulate the nation as the only 
ong in possession of a theology which dived, and breathed, 
and grew, while that of other nations was in a wretched 
state of torpor, fraught with error, degraded by irrational 
views of God, obscured by mysticism, destitute of ¢mprove- 
ment, invention, and rationality. 

We do not mean to assert that there Baye not existed 
some honourable exceptions to these remarks—some illus- 
trious scholars whose maids were sound, and whose senti- 
ments and pious conduct were such as comported with the 
word of God, which they professed to receive. But we 
think we are warranted by personal observation and reading, 
in saying, that this state of things, with its consequences, 
became so general as to form the prevailing features in the 
character of the most literary and best informed portion of 
Germany. 

If we may judge, however, from the modifications which 
the metaphysical philosophy is apparently undergoing, from 
the relaxing of its more rigid features, and from the disre- 
spect with which these philosophical speculations are begin- 
ning to be spoken of by certain influential writers, the sway 
of this falsely named philosopby is becoming daily less ex- 
tensive and imperious.* 


* «& Some of the metapbysical writers have lately also enlisted them- 
selves on the side of Christianity. K®ppen, in his Philosophie des , 
Christenthums, has attempted to show the truth o1 the doctrine of 
Original sin on philosophical grounds. A celebrated physician of 
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2, Some of the more serious and judicious of their theo- 
logians have, for some years past, candidly acknowledged 
and publicly deplored the state of theological opinion, and 
the almost imperceptible practical influence of christianity* 
wherever these loose opinions have gained currency ; and, 
in some instances, a change of sentiment and a degree of 
recantation has taken place. The later productions of De 
Wette, Kaiser, and Ammon, for example, and some expres- 
sions which dropped from Staeudlin for some years before 
his decease, the evangelical views and pious labours of Tho- 
luck, and the increasing seriousness and spirituality among 
some of the theological students, encourage us to hope that 

‘the dawn of a brighter day is begun. 

3. The decided position which the present king of Prus- 
sia has taken, in favour of the promulgation of pure Gospel 
truth, his evangelical sentiments—not received by inherit- 
ance from his ancestors, but the result of an imgenuous ex- 
amination of the word of Ged, because he had “applied 
himself assiduously to the Bible, and sought therein the doc- 
trines taught by Christ and his Apostles”{—the influence 
which his opinions and deportment are calculated to exert, 
owing to the high and noble sphere in which he moves, not 
only upon the community at large, and upon his court, but 


Leipsic, Dr. Heinroth, has annoyed the Rationalists dreadfully, by 
a treatise on Anthropology, in which his views of the intellectual and 
moral part of man are entirely at variance with them, and in unison 
with the orthodox notions. The masterly nature of the work, and 
the high reputation of the author, were equally subject of annoyance 
with the Rationalists.” Rose’s Discourses. Repert. Vol. ii. p. 10. 
note, 


_ * “Bretschneidcr has published a pamphlet on this subject, called : 
Ueber die Unkirklichkeit dieser Zeit, in which he says, that 


so many have been published, that he doubts if any thing new can be 


said.” Rose’s Discourses. Repert. Vol. iii. p. 4. note. 


{ Letter to the Dutchess of Anhalt Coethen, on her renouncing 
the Protestant religion for the Catholic. 
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especially upon his universities,* seem to forebode a happy 
change, at no very distant period, in the moral aspect of 
Prussia. And when we consider the high standing of her 
theological professors, the reputation of her numerous and 
scattered universities, and their close connexion in language, 
manners, and literature, with the other German states, the 
anticipation is by no means a presumptuous one, that the 
whole of theological and literary Germany will come more 
or less under the benign influence of evangelical truth. 

4, Semler, who is regarded as the founder of the Ration- 
alizing school, commenced his neological career under cir- 
cumstances highly favourable to the dissemination of his 
doctrines. . His daring intellect, his comprehensive range of 
thought, his ardent thirst for knowledge, his extensive litera- 
ry acquirements, commanded the admiration and confidence 
of his contemporaries. The plausibility and novelty of his 
views—which last quality is so bewitching to the German 
mind—prepared the way for their general reception. Seve- 
ral causes had been operating for some years before his ap- 
pearance, through whose instrumentality the theologians and 
the philosophers of Germany were predisposed to the cor- 
dial adoption and the industrious application of his principles. 
We allude to the want, which the Protestant churches expe- 
rienced, of control over the wildest and most licentious spirit 
of innovation, the loss of respect for their symbolical books, 
the misguided zeal! of the Pietists who maintained that Chris- 
tianity consisted solely in virtue, and the consequent reaction 
which produced a philosophical and even a mathematical 
school of theology; and, finally, the disposition to employ 
this very philosophy to explain away and soften down the 
more obnoxious doctrines, and to elevate the unassisted ef- 
forts of human reason to a supremacy in matters of religion 
which it poorly merits. 


* He lately elevated Tholuck to a high and commanding situa- 
tion in the University of Halle, which is any thing but orthodox. 
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But the brilliant talents of Semler no longer dazzle the 
eyes of his admiring countrymen. The effervescence is 
past. ‘The novelty has ceased. ‘The experiment has been 
made. An eventful but instructive portion of the history of 
theology in Germany, from the Reformation to the present 
time, furnishes a detail of facts upon which the speculative 
mind of the German may seize and theorize with hardly a 
possibility of error. Itis ardently to be desired, that the 
German Church may profit by the lesson which the last two 
centuries have taught so clearly that “he that runneth may 
read, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” 

5. The writings of Storr, Tittmann, Knapp, Tholuck, and 
others, are not consigned to neglect and oblivion. Hf we are 
not mistaken in the signs of the times, they, as well as their 
authors, are commanding an increased respect; whilst the 
latter, by their lives, have evinced, or are still evincing, that 
a sincere piety and the profoundest learning, a simple-hearted 
faith, and the keenest spirit of research, may form a lovely 
and harmonious union, ennoble the heart of the christian, and 
shed a benignant light on all within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. 

6. This little tract also, by Tholuck, which we have trans- 
lated for the Repertory, and which seems to have been de- 
signed by the author to awaken the attention of the students 
of theology more particularly, to the importance of the study 
of the Old Testament, is an additional item in the amount of 
encouragement. Although somewhat loosely put together, 
diffuse in style, and bordering on the enthusiastic in senti- 
ment, the spirit which it breathes, the entire subjection of 
reason to Revelation which it inculcates, the importance 
which it attaches to a living faith, the prominency which it 
gives to those views and doctrines which we are wont to re- 
gard as all-important to salvation, will, we doubt not, gratify 
our readers as a pledge of good things to come. 
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Let us bear in mind also the national propensity ot the 
Germans, under the influence of which the intellectual cha- 
racter of the student is formed. We allude to a strong thirst 
for abstract, refined, and sometimes vague speculations, of — 
which, if we mistake not, there are some traces in the piece 
before us. Let us remember also the influence which our 
early philosophical education is wont to exert upon our riper 
years, even where the spirit of meek and humble piety pre- 
dominates, and we shall not be startled at some few extrava- 
gancies of expression, or mystical and enthusiastica! senti- 
ments, discoverable here and there in the writings of this 
promising young theologian. 

May the great Head of the Church revive in this land— 
the cradle of the Reformation—the spirit of the Reformers, 
so that the mantle of Luther may fall upon his professed fol- 
lowers and admirers,—that all who pretend to teach may be 
taught of God,—men of faith, learning, research, and above 


all, of ardent and unfeigned piety.—(Temp. Ed. & Tr.) 
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HINTS 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 


Che Study of the OLD Testantent, 


For the last twenty or thirty years, the sentiment has 
prevailed almost universally, both among theologians and 
private christians, that the sludy of the Old Testament, 
Jor theologians, as well as the devotional reading of the 
same, for the laity, is either enlirely profitless, or, at 
least, promises but little advantage. Adapting our re- 
marks more especially to the theologiau, we shall attempt, 
in this Essay, clearly to show, 


I, THe imporTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE Op TEs- 
TAMENT, EVEN ON THE SUPPOSITION THAT IT IS NOWISE 
CONNECTED WITH THE New; 

I]. THe prorounpD WISDOM DISPLAYED IN THE PROVI- 
DENTIAL LEADINGS, AND IN THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE HeBRews; AND, 

II]. Tue entire pepenpance or THE New Testa- 
MENT UPON THE OLD;—AND THAT CuriST IS THE SUM 
AND SUBSTANCE OF THE O Lp TESTAMENT. 


As this subject has enlisted the aitention of thinking men 
in all ages, it may naturally be expected, that many valuable 
thoughts have already been broached by others. It is uot 
our design, therefore, in this Essay, to furnish much that is 
new, but merely to lay before the theologians of our day the 


substance of what has been already advanced. 
3¢ 
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1. How far, then, do the books of the Old Testament 
deserve our serious study, even admitting the absence of 
all connexion with Christianity ? 

If steadfastness and independence be celebrated as dis- 
tinguished excellencies, in the character of an individual; 
much more are they worthy of our admiration, when exhi- 
bited in the character of a whole nation. Josephus (Contr. 
“ip ii. 31.) remarks: ‘Were it not a fact, that the Jewish 
nation is universally known, and their voluntary subjection 
to their laws, a matter of public notoriety, the Greeks—if 
our institutions were described to them, or if it were told 
them that, beyond the limits of the then known world, such 
a people had been discovered, entertaining such exalted con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and abiding true to their laws for so 
many centuries,—the Greeks, I say, would be in utter amaze- 
ment; for they know of nothing but continual change.” 

But this constant variation and change, some one will 
object, produce life ; and it is this very dife which elevates 
the Greeks so high on the scale of intellect, whilst the whole 
East has been torpid from time immemorial. But the grand 
object of human existence, is certainly not a mere activity 
of mind devoid of aim (which the Persian Dschelaleddin 
compares with the unceasing flow of a stream): for, when 
the truth is once discovered, it is quite superfluous to search 
for it anew; and the Apostle of the Gentiles delineates, in 
the most striking manner, the character of all the heathen, 
of ancient and of modern times, when he describes them as 
“ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” 

The Hebrews possessed a religious service, which, as we 
shal! see, satisfied the demands of an humble mind, not yet 
elevated to the higher degrees of spirituality. To this ser- 
vice they continued faithful. In conformity with it, they 
fashioned theig,whole life ; and Josephus (Conér. 4p. ii. 20.) 
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‘can say with justice: “It affords no ground for objection 
against us, that we have discovered nothing new. It rather 
proves that we needed nothing better.’ “ What can we 
~ conceive more lovely,” continues this spirited writer, “than 
a state whose whole administration resembles a common re- 
ligious festival? Whilst other nations have preserved, 
scarcely for the space of a few days, their festivals and 
their mysteries, we celebrate, with inflexible purpose 
Caysraracra), our religious ordinances, from century to 
century.” 

Now, if such a perseverance and persistency be not the 
result of a deficiency of internal vigour and energy, it must 
be regarded as something truly noble; as in the case of 
Sparta, the conqueror of nations, whose praise is sounded 
far and wide, because she was enabled to adhere, for many 
centuries, to the brazen laws of Lycurgus, 

But who would venture to attribute to the Israelites a de- 
ficiency of internal vigour, who, without union in the times 
of the Judges ; in a flourishing condition during the brilliant 
periods of a David and a Solomon; torn with internal com- 
motions, and harassed by wars from without, during the reigns 
of the kings ; subjugated by their enemies in the Babylonian 
captivity ; and under thé Maccabees, with heroic energy, as- 
serting again their pristine importance ;—experienced all 
the vicissitudes which fall to the lot of nations. True, their 
want of energy and their extreme languor were but too ap- 
parent at the time of our Saviour, But a new order of 
things was then introduced. Fearful were the last agonies, 
when the ruins of Jerusalem entombed the antiquated and 
now unmeaning Sanctuary ; as, long before, at Nineveh, the 
. smouldering ruins of the royal palace had buried the effemi- 
nate Sardinapalus, and, with him, the sunken glory of Assy- 
ria. It must, therefore, be highly instructive, to investigate 
the source of this brazen perseverance (isyugoyyoy.ooivn,) 
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which was noticed and admired in this people, at an early 
period, by the Grecian Hecataeus,* a native of Abdera. 

If the inquiry be made, by what means the Spartan state 
was raised to its lofty elevation; and if this inquiry must be 
answered by pointing to ambition and untameable pride, as 
the nurse of the Spartan constitution ; and to Lycurgus, en- 
deavouring to cherish and to strengthen the native rudeness} 
of the Doric tribe, and establishing the greatness of the citi- 
zens of Sparta, upon the brutal degradation of the legitimate 
inhabitants—the Lacedemonians ;t then the Hebrew nation 
also will appear in a still more interesting light, the more of 
truth we discover in those words of Josephus :§ “ To account 
for our steadfast faith in God and his commandments, it is ne- 
cessary to recur to the fact, that our system of laws was far 
more useful than that of any other nation. For Moses re- 
garded all the virtues as subordinute parts of piety to 
God, and not piety as a mere subdivision of virtue. In 
his legislation, he recognises all our actions as having dva- 
pogav meis Osiv a relation to God.” And no impartial his- 
torian will deny, that precisely in this uniform recognition 
of the relation of all events to God, is to be found the source 
of the great power of the Israelites ; inasmuch as those pe- 


* Josephus, Contr. Ap. i. 22, The arguments against the au- 
thenticity of Hecataeus, in Eichhorn’s Biblivthek, Vol. v. p. 431., are 
outweighed by those of Zorn, in his Eclogae Abderitae, Altona, 1730, 
p: 192. Who can tell, how much evid and false, this Hecataeus re- 
lated concerning the Jews, together with the good? Read what 
Zorn has said of Hecataeus the Milesian, in reference to this very 
thing, inthe work above cited, p. 47. 

+ Plutarch justly reprehends their stern and savage rigour,; when 
Lycurgus, for example, extirpates all the vines, in order to prevent 
the use of wine. Sce Plut. De audiend. poet. ed. Wittenb. Vol. i. 
p- 52. : 


t Manso’s Sparta, I. i. p. 129, 
§ Contr. Ap. il. 16. 
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riods when piety is languid or extinct, are the most deficient 
in firm and manly characters; for these are produced only 
by resting firmly and reposing confidently upon God. 

Next to the steadfastness and independence of the He- 
brews, their far-famed antiquity claims our respect. More 
than six hundred years before Lycurgus, Moses gave his 
laws. Six hundred years before Pindar, the king of the 
Hebrews composed his divine psalms, Three hundred years 
before the fabulous heroes, Orpheus, Hercules, and Theseus, 
sailed to Colchis, Moses founded a Theocracy fraught with 
the marks of divine wisdom. If we refuse to acknowledge 
the antiquity of the Pentateuch, still the historical facts are 
certain. But the antiquity of the Pentateuch is called in 
question, not by the studeat of history, but solely by theolo- 
gians, who are offended at its extraordinary colouring,* 

It fares with the remotest antiquity as with our infancy. 
Tota illa aetas periit diluvio sicut infuntiam mergere 
solet oblivio, says St. Augustine; ‘4/7 those years were 
drowned in the deluge, as our infancy is wont to be 
merged in oblivion.”’. Of those ages we know, therefore, 
but little. What has been preserved, however, from those 
remote times, by tradition, is presented by Moses in the first 
ten chapters of Genesis, in a more intelligible form, than is 
found in all the maze of Grecian, Indian, Egyptian, and 
Chinese fable.t Admitting that what Moses relates of the 


* For the authenticity of the Pentateuch, the late Jahn has argued 
profoundly, in Bengel’s Archiv, ii. & iii. Tuebingen, 1817 and 1818. 


+ “It is easy to see why I could meddle only orally with the won- 
derfully learned. and, often enough, learnedly wonderful, things 
which make a talk among us, out of Egypt, India, the world of fable, 
&c. merely because we prefer an obscure perception of wisdom at a 
distance, toa near and practical apprehension of it where it really 
exists. Thus much, however, is certain, that things are not rendered 
Gospel, by even the most extensive and intricate reading.” Schoels- 
ser’s Weltgeschichte, Vol. i, Pt. 2. in the preface. 
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ante-patriarchal times, belongs to an age of darkness, when 
tradition exerted its transforming influence ; still, no one can 
deny the important truths contained in the chapter concern- 
ing the Creation and the Fall; nor can any one mistake the 
truly historical colouring which shows itself in the history of 
the patriarchs. ‘To begin with the history of Abraham; who 
would venture to assert that, after a thousand or sixteen hun- 
dred years, when every thing was now changed, some one 
took it into his head to invent the expedition of the five 
kings ‘against Sodom, in the description of which every 
thing betrays the pen of a contemporary ?* Slime pits, and 
the dry crust of earth impregnated with slime, impede the 
flight of the inhabitants of Sodom.t Fugitives direct their 
flight across the mountains of Judea, into the plain where 
Abraham had pitched his tent, and inform him of what had 
transpired. Three hundred and eighteen “ trained servants, 
born in his own house,’ accompany Abraham. With him 
also were three confederates. On their return, they are hos- 
pitably received by the priest and king of Salem. Presents 
are given and received. What an air of genuine antiqueness 
pervades the whole! How truly historical! Would not all 


* Let us listen to John v. Mueller: “On no book, have I reflect- 
ed so much; no one has afforded me so much pleasure. as Moses. 
Nature is depicted in Moses with as much truth and fidelity, as in 
Homer; in a greater variety of forms, also, and in a more familiar dress. 
No condition of life, no age, no sex, but may find examples and warn- 
_ ing in these books. That Ezra wrote the books of Moses, is about 
as true as that you wrote them. There is quite another spirit in the 
ancient lawgiver. He wrote every thing for his times, for his peo- 
ple, and for his plan. I have inmy mind a multitude of thoughts, 
with which I cannot to-day make you acquainted; this, however, is 
certain, that I might write a book for Moses and the Prophets against 
the Rabbis and the theologians. For, these folks had.eyes and saw 
not ;—especially were their sensibilities frozen, admitting they ever 
had any.” Letter to his brother. Werke, Vol. v. p. 78. 


+ Gen. xiv. 10. 
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this, in the annals of every other people, be received as his- 
tory ? 

If the authenticity of Ossian is disputed,* because ships are 
there spoken of, at a time when the Caledonians had no- 
thing but cwrwcae, constructed of intertwisted oziers, cover- 
ed with ox-hides ;t because chimneys are there mentioned 
as in use among a people that scarcely had huts; because 
the hunted vee is spoken of, when Martial says, 


Nuda Caledonio sic pectora prebuit urso;— 


why shall we not regard that “ rust of antiquity,” that child- 
like simplicity of manners, so conspicuous in these Hebrew 
books, as a witness for their authenticity, and the genuineness 
of the history of the patriarchs. Abraham employs a piece 
of cunning, not to tell a falsehood, but to conceal the truth ;t 
for Sarah was also his sister. Rebecca deceived the aged 
Isaac. Jacob, by a crafty contrivance, enlarges his flock, 
much to the prejudice of Laban. Instances such as these 
have been cited by the Tindals and the Celsuses of every age, 
against the authority of the Bible. But they are continually 
pressed with this question in return: Does not all this bear 
testimony to the veracity of narrators? Consider only 
how much an interpolator might have interwoven,|| and 


* Mithridates, Vol. ii. 7+ Cesar, Bell. Gall. 

¢t 1 Mos. xii. 13. $ ch. xx. 12. 

|| The most splendid testimony to the genuineness of the Hebrew 
accounts, is furnished by that passage of Hecatewus the Milesian, 
cited by Diodorus Siculus, from whom it has been preserved to us 
by Photius in his MugioiBAiov, Cod. cexliv. [We subjoin to this 
note the following words from Townley’s I//ustrations, &c. Vol. i. p. 
292. «The Myriobiblion or Library tsa Review of the works of two 
hundred and eighty authors, theologians, commentators, philosophers, 
historians, orators, physicians, and grammarians. It was undertaken 
at the request of his brother Tarasias, and composed whilst he was 
a layman, and, as it seems during an embassy at the court of Bagdat. 
It is one of the most precious remains of antiquity ; and is the model 
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what palliating circumstances he might have introduced. 
Schloetzer* remarks of the Jews, that “ they stand promi- 
nent among the nations of the world, not merely in connex- 
ion with the christian history, as the people of God, but as 
a powerful nation, who, in the season of their greatness, 
numbered more than five millions of souls; @ cultivated 
nation, the depository of all the knowledge which re- 
mains to us from the remotest antiquity, long before 
the oldest records of the comparatively recent Greeks.” 
Josephus (Contr. Ap. i. 2.) eloquently observes: “It is a 
matter of astonishment to me, that, in all that pertains to 
antiquity, mankind imagine they must confide in the Greeks 
alone, but not in us, and in others. For my part, I believe 
that precisely the contrary course must be pursued, if we 
are disposed, not to follow vain imaginations, but to search 
for the truth from the original sources themselves; for, 
among the Greeks, every thing is of recent date—a day 
or two old—the founding of states, for example, the 
invention of arts, the enactment of laws, and,—the 
most recent of all—their historical writings.” 

Let us now consider the spirit which breathes in this 
very ancient history. Every where we shall find the most 
lively apprehensions of the presence and character of the 
Deity. 

Diodorus Siculus styles the historian “ the minister of 
Providence.” ‘‘Let me not, O, thou divine Providence,’’ 
says Lessing,t ‘+ because thy footsteps are invisible, en- 


on which the critical journals have been formed, which in modern 
times, have so much engaged the learned of different nations and 
contributed tothe advancement of literature. An interesting account 
of this most learned and accomplished scholar, is given in Berring- 
ton’s Literary History of the Middle Ages, App. i. pp. 554--562. His 
Myriobiblion, or Library, has been several times printed; the best. 
edition is that of And. Schottus, Rothom. fol. 1653.” [Tr.] 


* Wellgeschichte, 1792. p. 198. 
+ Ueber die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, p. 84. 
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gertain a doubt of thy existence.’? Divine vengeance 
reigns, with uncontrollable might, in the history of the world. 
Pilato exclaims: ‘O sig aévra yewuérger— The Deity metes 
out all things. In the history of the Hebrews, how- 
ever, this all-pervading Deity appears, not as a dark and un- 
intelligible 4drustea ; but, as Lavater expresses it, as an 
absolute God,—a free and almighty Sovereign, who re- 
veals himself to his chosen ones, and who, with wisdom 
and irresistible power creates and destroys. It is remarked 
by Philo: “The Greeks lost sight of the Creator in the 
creature.” Just so, also, the historians who are de dv + 
xiouw—without God in the world, forgat, and still continue 
to forget, that the God who metes out all things, is above 
and iz the world. They affect to know the breath, which 
communicates life and motion to the otherwise dry and life- 
less collection of bones, sinews, and flesh.* If we are 
struck with the conduct of Herodotus,t who never forgets 
the hand of the Eternal, which regulates the movements of 
time, how much more important must it be, to discover the 
only God, the “possessor of heaven and earth”—thus he 
was styled by the royal priest Melchizedec,{—energizing in 
the history of the Hebrews? The goddess of Vengeance is 
seen flying through the histories of the Greeks; but the 
Jewish and the Christian religion were the first to exhibit 
the counselling, provident, and affectionate God, in the aflairs 
of the world. And what is all history worth, without a re- 
gard to the original source, from which the noisy streams of 
time proceed? “God is a sphere,’ says the profound 


. * The remark of Herder, in his Briefe uber das Stud. d. Theol. iii. 
_ p. 323., that ‘ Ecclesiastical history, without the Spirit of God, is 
like a Polyphemus, without his eye,” is strikingly applicable to the 
history of the Israelites. 

+ See Hercdotus, ed. Wesseling, p. 14, and Valkenaer’s note, 
p. 216. 


{ 1 Mos. xiv. 19. 
oD 
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Proclus, “whose centre is every where, whose circumfer- 
ence is nowhere.” Where is this more true than in history. 

Thanks, therefore, to the Hebrews for having immediately, 
and through christianity, instructed us in the genuine spirit 
of history. It must be acknowledged that the nations of the 
East, in general, endeavour, with a sacred zeal, to dissolve 
the world in God, and thus to destroy the liberty of the 
creature ;* while those of the West also strive, with a blind 
precipitancy, to evaporate God into the world. “But, 
sunt certi denique fines,” there is a middle-way, which he 
will find who is taught of the Spirit of God. 

As faith in the universal and wise government of the 
Highest, reigns in the history of the Israelites, so also confi- 
dence in his paternal care of each individual, pervades their 
didactic poetry, and inspires love and consolation. Into 
these mysteries, the eye of the pious heathen cast many a 
wistful look ; especially the enlightened eye of the noble 
Plutarch, who relates of Arion, that he desired to be rescued 
from a watery grave, for this reason particularly, that he 

‘might for the future confide more firmly in the gods.f And, 
indeed, in this as well as in other respects, We are constrain- 
ed to exclaim, with John v. Mueller :{ ‘ Will not the Chae- 
ronaean rise up, at some future day, as a witness for the 
truth against a goodly number of theologians?” The con- 
flict of the pious soul with sore afflictions, which serve to 
kindle its faith, as the fire waxes in the storm, where can 
we learn it better than in the admirable book of the Psalms ? 
And here, too, we never find a desperate grappling with 
dark powers, but trials which generate hope—a hope that 
‘“‘maketh not ashamed.” But the internal excellencies of 


* It wasa great offence to the pious Mohammedans, that the 
Arabian and Greek peripatetics admitted a QU¢is. See the More Ne- 
vochim of Maimonides, ed. Buxtorf. Basil, 1629. p. 159. 


* “ae hoiSor regi Sedv dofav BsSaiav.”” See Plut. Sept. Sapient. 
Conviv. ed. Wyttenb. i. 2. p. 141, t Werke, vii. p. 9. 
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these books—which, although written during a period of thir- 
teen centuries (including the Apocrypha,) breathe the same 
spirit of divine elevation—are. much too numerous, to per- 
mit a particular enumeration on the present occasion. We 
shall call the attention to one only—the idea which the Is- 
raelites entertained of the holiness of God, and the conse- 
quent sense of guilt, and feeling of humility. While the 
gods were regarded as more nearly resembling men, men 
also thought themselves to be more like the gods. An in- 
solent haughtiness blighted all the nobler blossoms of vir- 
tue. Socrates alone, in all antiquity, knew himself to be 
rich in the midst of his poverty. Would that he could 
also have banished that sarcastic smile, which bears witness 
to his pride of his own humility. There is a deep self- 
abasement which clings close to the side of real humility, 
with a simplicity at the same time which storms the 
. very heavens. And if David had been a tenfold greater 
sinner than he was, his sins had all been obliterated by that 
simple-hearted humility and penitence which was, is, and 
will continue to be,a folly to all the heathen, ‘Tarry only in 
the perusal of the single book of the Psalms, and an inexhaus- 
tible store of the profoundest moral sentiments will unfold 
itselfto our view. ‘In my prosperity, I said, I shall not be 
moved,” says the royal servant of God, “ but thou didst hide 
thy face, and J was troubled.”* “ Before I was afflicted I 
went astray ; but now have I kept thy word,” is the song of 
another man of God.t Such language of humility was not 
heard throughout the whole extent of proud Greece. We 
must, however, for want of room, leave this part of the sub- 
ject, and endeavour to show, ; 
Il. The profound wisdom displayed in the providen- 
tial leadings,and in the religious institutions of the He- 
brews. 


* Read the excellent commentary of Luther, in Walch’s edition 
of his Works, i. p. 1391. + Ps. cix. 67. 
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Let us first of all speak of the providential leadings of 
the Israelites. 

“ History,’ says Leibnitz, “ instructs us in the true philoso- 
phy.” The observation of Clarke also is well founded: “ In 
religion men are apt to be more easily wrought upon, and 
more strongly affected, by good testimony than by the 
strictest arguments.”* Mankind, therefore, who are so 
much under the dominion of sense, cannot receive the truth 
by means of asystem of abstract demonstrations, but only by 
means of facts; ashe alone can rightly be said to be/ieve the 
doctrines and wonders of christianity, who has himself ex- 
perienced and witnessed their power. The language of 
Providence is the most familiar language of God, addressed 
to the heart of every individual. Doctrinal and ethical 
knowledge was communicated, therefore, to the Israelites, 
by means of the leadings of Providence. 

Why, however, some one perhaps will ask, did God se- 
lect only one people, and reveal himself to them? How 
comes it to pass that other nations advanced almost as far, 
without any special divine guidance? Why was precisely 
this people chosen? The first question is met by the inge- 
nious St, Martin with a*counter-question: “How does it 
happen, seeing so many members stood in need of the 
marrow-bones, that the body has but one sbi Lessing 
replies to the other questions, comparing the human race to 


* Discourse concerning God, the Obligations of Nature, &c. p. 199. 


} In reference to this sentence, we are constrained to adopt the 
words of Castellio, on 1 Pet. iv. 6., ** Hunc locum non intelligo, ideo- 
que ad verbum transtuli.” The sentence in the original runs thus : 
‘* Warum, da so viele Glieder der Markroehren beduerften, hat der 
Leib nur Eine?” Ifthe passage means to intimate that there is but one 
marrow-bone in the human frame, it is anatomically incorrect. If it 
means that while so many individual members or limbs required and are 

Surnished with marrow-bones, the body or trunk contains but one, it 
seems to be an inapposite reply to the question which it is intendea 
to meet.—(TR.) 
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an individual man: “ Will education appear useless, because 
the children of nature sometimes overtake, if not surpass, 


the children of education?” And again: ‘ Isit not of capital 


importance, that God should fashion to himself the most un- 
cultivated and the most rebellious people, so that the strug- 
gle between the divine and the human might be developed 
in the most striking manner ?”’ All this is undoubtedly true. 
But Lessing has overlooked the fact also, that no nation— 
the Persians the nearest ; the Greeks, not at all—could cope 
with the Hebrews, in what was then, and is now, the ma- 
terial thing,—in humbie and genuine knowledge of God: 
for every thing else is mere tinsel. He has also overlooked 
another circumstance, that a people whose eye is not single, 


- 1s entirely unfit to receive a revelation; that, therefore, nei- 


ther the imaginative Indians, nor the vain and speculative 
Greeks, nor the haughty Romans, could have received a re- 
velation without marring it, If we consult the records of 
the Hebrews, we shall discover that the experimental know- 
ledge of God, communicated through the medium of the 
senses and visible divine interpositions, was the main thing 
which prevented the entire apostacy of the corrupted race 
from that God who exclaims so emphatically :* “For who, 
as J, shall call, and shall declare it, and set it in order for me 
since lappointed the ancient people? And the things that are 
coming and shall come, Jet them show unto them.” : 

By the side of the special providential leadings of the 
Israelites, we may place the Law and the Prophets, as di- 
vine means of grace. “ Into this land of wonders,” says John 
v. Mueller,t “* Moses~conducied the Israelites. From the 
summit of the mountain, where, of old, adoration was of- 
fered, the Israelites received their Laws. But the spirit of 
these laws was itself a wonder,” This law, and the manner 
in which it was given, is become an offence to all unbelievers. 
But few of the heathen can extol the law as Strabot does.$ 


+ Ts. xliv. 7. + Algem. Geschichte, i. p. 439 t Lib. xvi. 


4 Origen, in his second book té¢: deytiv, expresses the belief “ that 
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Among its defenders, however, a great diversity of opinion 
prevails, Thelearned Spencer endeavours to show, that some- 
thing must of necessity be borrowed from paganism, for the 
use of the people of Israel, if the stiff-necked race were to be 
prevented from entire apostacy. Opposed to him stands 
Witsen, who seeks to prove, that every thing which the Is- 
raelites possess, is peculiarly and appropriately their own, 
Between the two is Warburton, who, from the circumstance 
that only terrestrial rewards and punishments are insisted on, 
thinks to establish the divine origin of the Law. If, now, 
this one thing is indubitably certain, that the other nations 
have not been entirely neglected by God,—that they have 
derived many a divine stamen from the primeval revelation 
made toman; andif we seek to ascertain the principle of the 
universal economy of God, it will then appear to us perfectly 
clear, why the Israelites had so much in common with other 
nations. For, it seems to be established in the universal 
economy of the divine decrees, that a ceremonial worship 
and a sacrificial service should every where precede the 
worship “in spirit and in truth.” Whether the nations 
would not at once have received.a system of spiritual doc- 
trines ; or, whether the Chinese and the Japanese are not 
already ripe fora purer faith, is beyond the power of any 
mortal to decide. We shall see and know, however, when the 
dial-plate is removed from the grand clock-work of the world. 
Vie find, therefore, among all the pagan nations, imposing 
ceremonies ; and among the Jews also, a splendid external 
worship ; but—and here is the striking difference—monothe- ° 
ism, and a symbolical, and typical meaning stamp upon the 
Israelitic worship a peculiar character. The religious laws 
of the Jews had plainly two grand objects in view ;—to in- 
scribe monotheism upon the very tablet of the heart, and 
to awaken a lively sense of sin. Stn, Sin! This is the 
word which is heard again and again in the Old Testament ; 


a clear understanding of the reasons of the Israelitic economy, and of 
all the Levitical laws, belongs to the privileges of the future life.” 


‘ 
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and had it not there, for centuries, rung in the ear, and fas- 
tened on the conscience, the joyful sound of Grace Sor 
Grace could not have been heard, at the time of Christ, as 
the watchword of the New Testament. What need of 
Grace have those heathen, who will hear nothing of Sin, 
while, alas! they feel but too much its destructive conse- 
quences? To this end was the whole system of sacrifices ; 
to this end, the priesthood,—that all flesh might know that 
it is grass. It was obviously essential that thereby the law 
should prepare the way for christianity. In every view, the 
sacrificial worship must be regarded as one of the most un- 
accountable institutions of the ancient world. Strange, in- 
deed, that uncorrupted nature, even without the aid of grace, 
should feel, in so lively a manner, its dependance upon God, 
and its deep pollution! Indeed, we are constrained to adopt 
the words of the wise Messenger :* ‘ Do you ask if this sen- 
timent descended from remote antiquity? Or how this rever- 
ential fear of the unseen God, having once become current 
among men, could be propagated to the succeeding genera- 
tions? The answer is easy. Water descends with ease, and 
finds its own way; but, by tracing the stream upwards, we 
arrive at length at a point which is the highest, and there the 
water no longer descends, but gushes from the fountain. ‘It 
is amore difficult question than many are wont to imagine, 
how the first sacrificer came by the idea of a sacrifice.” 


* Claudius’ Werke iii. p. 65. [Matthias Claudius, who, from the 
titlepage of his miscellaneous writings (Saemtliche Werke des Wands- 
becker Boten,) was commonly known by the name of the Wandsbeck 
Messenger, was born in Holstein, in 1743, and died in 1815, and is 
numbered among the most original and ingenious writers of his day. | 
(TR.) 

+ Grotius—what a man by the side of many of our day !—is of the 
same opinion. De Veritat. Rel. Chr. i. §. 7 ‘Sunt vero instituta 
quaedam ita hominibus communia, ut non tam naturae instinctui, 
aut evidenti rationis collectioni, quam perpetuae traditioni accepta 
ferri doheant: qualis olim fuit victimarum in sacris mactatis. 
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The belief also in one only God, what a tone of genuine 
piety it produced! This has not been hitherto sufficiently 
appreciated. The gods of the Greeks were exalted men, 
who, being unequal in might, were embroiled in mutual con- 
tentions. As he who knows no better protection and no 
surer defence, than the favour of a powerful party, never 
can attain to quietude and tranquillity ; but, one while, full of 
anxiety, lest his party should be forced to succumb; at an- 
other, disquieted with solicitude, lest he should lose its fa- 
vour, must cherish in his bosom an everlasting conflict and 
dread ; so aiso was it impossible that an unclouded spiritual 
life could dawn in the bosom of a serious-minded Greek. 
He could not say with the Psalmist: ‘Truly my soul waiteth 
upon God.” An unceasing ebb and flow must have disquieted 
the fainting heart, when one deity was known to hurl defi- 
ance in the face of another: 


én’ é 
Tlugos dwphuns Bosreuxoc, aidne 0° 
"EgedZéo3w Beovrn, cpaxérw s” 
> Aypiov avguwv xSove 6” éx cuSpdvy 
Adrais piZous avedya xgadaivor, 
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“ Let the sharp and jagged lightning be hurled against me; 


let the air be convulsed by the thunder and the rage of 


fierce winds; let the tempest upturn the earth from its low- 
est foundations, and confound, in its frightful whirl, the waves 
of the sea and the course of the stars; let him plunge me, 


* Aeschylus, Prometheus, vs. 1045. ed. Glasg. 
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by the irresistible whirlwind, into gloomy Tartarus ; still, he 
cannot slay me.” Such was far from being the case with 
the Hebrew. He knew that Ais God was the God of heaven 
and earth, who gave to all nations their habitations, to whom 
“ every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.”* The 
effects of this constant flowing forth of the heart toward the 
only living and the true God, are known to those who lead 
a spiritual life. What it means, to look away from man, and 
to look solely to God, was well understood by all the holy 
men of the Jewish and the Christian Church, by all the 
martyrs, and by Luther also, when he replied to the Prince 
Elector: “ You cannot protect me by your might, but Z can 
protect you by my prayers.” 

Such then were the effects of the faith in the only 
true God. Still more beneficent was the faith in the only 
living God, as the Holy One who reigns above the powers 
of Nature. The deities of the Greeks were dependant pro- 
fessedly upon Nature. Of course, there was nothing in — 
their system by which the soul of man might range beyond 
the limits of time. Nay, terrestrial things were even conse- 
crated in the eye of the Greek. It seemed therefore to him 
temerity, to lift himself above them and see them beneath 
his feet. ° 

If we direct our attention to the political portion of the 
Law, we shall find that in this respect the institutions of Mo- 
ses will cope with those of any other nation. ‘The natural 
sentiment of humanity and equity was laid at the foundation, 
and from this principle proceeded most of the commands. 
Witness the humanity and gentleness toward strangers, wi- 
dows, orphans, and even beasts. How tender is the prohi- 
bition (2 Mos. xxii. 21. xxui. 9.): “ Thou shalt neither vex 
a stranger nor oppress him: for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of ivgypt.” 
And again (3 Mos. xix, 34.): “But the stranger that dwell- 

® Is. xly. 23, 
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eth with you, shall be unto you as one born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself.”’ Witness also the numerous 
commands concerning widows and orphans, in substance as 
follows: Ye shall wrong neither the widow nor the or- 
phan: for they will cry unto me, and I will hear their 
cry, and my anger shall burn, so that you shall be slain 
with the sword, and your wives shall be made widows 
and you children orphans. Compare 2 Mos, xxii. 15., 3 
Mos. xix. 32., 5 Mos. xv. 7., 5 Mos. xxiv. 10., 5 Mos. xxiv. 
14. 17., and in relation to beasts, 2 Mos, xxii. 11., 3 Mos. 
xxii. 24,, 5 Mos, xxii. 1. And before all other commands, 
those which enjoin as follows: Thou shalt love God su- 
premely, and thy neighbour as thyself.* 

This Law and this religious service, were, it is true, a mere 
vail, They became, about the time of our Saviour, more 
and more spiritless and nerveless. Then it was that the 
winged Psyche burst from its chrysalis state, and extended 
its wings toward heaven. Until this happened, holy men 
were sent continually, down toa very late period, who breath- 
ed forth the Spirit of the Almighty, and enlivened the age. 
We poor mortals are in a fallen state, and so long as we are 
not enlightened from above, have no scale by which to mea- 
sure what is Divine, when presented to us. Henee the con- 
tempt of the natural man for the Holy Scriptures. It is 
only after long wrestling and agonizing, that we come to par- 
ticipate in any illumination ; and as in divine matters every 
one knows only as far as his own experience extends, so we 
become acquainted with what is divine in the Scriptures, just 
in the proportion in which it begins to increase in ourselves, 
This is particularly true in the reading of the Prophets. 
Their words must appear dry and barren to every heathen, and 


* On this and other points discussed in this Essay, I would refer 
the reader to George Mueller’s Philosophische Aufsaetze—a book 


full of profound thoughts. 4 
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we cannot be surprised to find him resorting, with a hun- 
dred-fold more gratification, to Homer and Anacreon. But 
when we receive the Spirit of God as our teacher, a new 
sense is generated ;—then we understand the prophecies, 
the miraculous annunciations, and the unfathomable depth 
of the spiritual meaning. More, however, of this below. 

_ If we wish to obtain a correct view of the Prophets, we 
must transport ourselves entirely into antiquity. Origen 
(Contr. Cels. i. 36.) regards it as certain, that the heathen 
world had revelations of the future. That the Jews might 
not apostatize, it was necessary, says he, that they also should 
have their prophets ; and for these prophets they must have 
been indebted to God himself. From whatever source the _ 
pagan priests may have derived their knowledge of the fu- 
ture,* the Jewish prophets had theirs undoubtedly from God. 


* For this field, the magnetical and somnambulistical phenome- 
aa of our day, furnish entirely new results. It fares however with 
these inquiries, as with the philosopay of Kant. Stilling thought, 
that Providence had now laid open another door, by which mankind 
might enter heaven; inasmuch as philosophy herself had exposed 
her own weakness. How very few, however, is it probable, have thus 
arrived at the truth! By the phenomena of magnetism, again, it was 
thought, that mankind must certainly be convinced of a God who 
reigns in and over Nature. In place of this, however, the advocates 
of pantheism undertake to prove, by means of magnetism, the iden- 
tity of the soul and the body, and make Jesus nothing but a magne- 
tiser. What shall we conclude from these things? That the Gospel 
will be its own witness. Still, however, the theologian can always 
employ those phenomena for the advantage of his department. Na- 
ture is in itself indifferent. But as soon as a moral being begins to 
stir up its powers with good or bad intention, the kindred good or 
bad spirits join themselves to him accordingly. Besides, the more 
uncorrupted,—the more consistent with nature a man is, inso much 
the closer relation does he stand to surrounding nature, ‘This re- 
mark serves to explain why it is that, in more ancient ages, univer- 
sally, operations upon nature were frequent. It will also be plain 
from this remark, that duo si idem faciunt non est iden. Moses could , 
command nature; so could the Egyptian magicians also af indeed 
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Anciently mankind lived in a more immediate connexion 
with the world above, than they do at present. Hence the 
lively sentiment, that nothing could be done sine Numine. 
It is from this point of view that we must regard the prophets. 
They must in every thing stand between God and man. 
Inasmuch as the conducting of the affairs of the Hebrews 
exerted a peculiarly important influence upon their religion 
—for the doctrinal system of the Israelites was inscribed in 
large characters upon their providential leadings—prophecy 
also must, of necessity, have an immediate reference to this. 
So long as the will of God was thus communicated to the souls 
of his holy ones, the people continued in an intimate con- 
nexion with their God. The new-fashioned notions of those, 
therefore, are altogether erroneous, who can see in the pro- 
phets nothing but demagogues and poets. Isaiah can with 
as little truth be styled the minister of war, in the cabinet 
of Hezekiah, as Tiresias, the minister of religion, at the court 
of Oedipus ; or the Bramin Bidpai, Chancellor of state of 
the wise Dabschelim of India. Still more strange does it 
sound, to hear some speak of court-prophets, as of court- 
comedians, With what propriety can those be denominated 
demagogues, who manifested their zeal toward the kingdom, 
because the worship of God was sinking or rising ;—who 
threatened wars only as the punishment of ungodliness, who 
promised peace only as the reward of piety, who never 


they were not mere jugglers); to the former, therefore, every thing 
was possible; to the latter only much was possible. The principle 
of self is always corrupt; the principle of lhe subjection of self ta 
God is always divine. Again, nothing can be more absurd and un- 
historical than to refuse assent to all the accounts of oracular histo- 
rics. How very definite and express are many narratives from those 
ancient times. I would call the attention of the reader to some im- 
portant narratives of this kind drawn from the Arabian ante-Moham- 
medan antiquities. See, concerning the prophetess Dharifat al Chair, 
De Sacy, in the Memoires de Acad. des Inscript., xviii. p. 492, 
634, &c. 
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sought their own interest, who foretold the future and still 
continued herdsmen (as in the case of Amos), and who, on 
account of their severe chastisement of apostacy, must have 
been in continual dread of being slain with the sword and of 
being sawn asunder? Who would venture to class such men 
as these, of whom the world was not worthy, with Cleon 
the leather maker ? And what kind of poetry do they think 
of, when they cite Jeremiah and Isaiah in the capacity of 
poets? The external form was nothing in their estimation. 
They could not therefore, out of regard to the form, be 
styled poets. The spirit, however, and the towering flight 
of the thoughts, certainly cannot be denominated merely 
poetry, provided we believe the Spirit of God to be actively 
operating upon the souls of the men, and see more in their 
books than the lofty aspirations of the human powers. If the 
Spirit of God announced what lay beyond the sphere of hu- 
man knowledge, then the words of the prophets were not 
merely external exhibitions of the movements of the soul 
within; they were the words of God. If not, how could 
the prophets complain of false prophets,—foretellers of the 
future, whom God had not commissioned? But even admit- 
ting they could have done this, under the influence of arro- 
gance and self-delusion, how can we account for the exist- 
ence of a fact such as we read of in Jer. xxviii.: “And Ha- 
naniah spake in the presence of all the people, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord, Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, from the neck of all nations within 
the space of two full years.” Then said the prophet Jere- 
miab unto Hananiah the prophet, Hear now, Hananiah, The 
Lord hath not sent thee; but thou makest this people to 
trust in a lie. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, | 
will cast thee from off the face of the earth: this year thou 
shalt die; because thou hast taught rebellion against the 
Lord. So the prophet Hananiah died the same year, in the 
seventh month.” Is it possible that. Moses could have meant 
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by a prophet, a poet and a well meaning demagogue, when 
he threatens, 5 Mos, xviii. 20.: ‘ But the prophet which 
shall presume to speak a word in my name, which I have not 
commanded him to speak * * * * * * even that prophet shall 
die.” And again, in vs, 21.; “ If thou sayin thine heart, 
How shall we know the word whieh the Lord hath not 
spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spo- 
ken it presumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him.” 

We now proceed to the third and most important point, 
viz. to show, 

IN. Zhe entire dependance of the New Testament 
upon the Old ;—and that Christ is the sum and 
substance of the Old Testament: for, ‘*Non sapit 
vetus scriptura, si non Christus in ea intelligatur*— The 
Old Testament is savourless, if Christ be not tasted 
in it.” | 

This intimate connexion between the New and the Old 
Testament, may be viewed in a four-fold light, 

1. The principal features of the New Testament ethics 
are found also in the Old Testament, and seem to have ori- 
ginated there. 

2. The system of doctrines of the New Testament, is the 
development and illustration of the doctrine of faith, con- 
tained in the Old Testament. 

3. The prophecies of the Old Testament are fulfilled in 
the New. 

4, Christ is the centre of all prophecy. 

In regard to the ethics of the New Testament, we may 
remark that three things unite to constitute the harmony of 
the Christian life—humility, faith and love. Of all these, 
the presentiment and elementary principle existed in the 


* Aug. Tr. 9, in Joh. 
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Jewish religion, and of the first two, in the Jewish religion 
alone. We have seen that humility was the scope of the 
sacrificial system. The priesthood and the Law were or- 
dained for the purpose of awakening a sense of sin. Hence 
we find such frequent and striking allusions to humility in 
the Old Testament. ‘The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.””* 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? “For thus saith the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to re- 
vive the heart of the contrite ones.”} “ For all these things 
hath mine hand made, and all those things have been, saith 
the Lord: but to this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”|| 

It seems, then, that lowliness of mind, and a meek, hum- 
ble, and broken spirit, which the heathen regarded as a blem- 
ish, were regarded by the ‘Hebrews as the proper tem- 
perament of the soul; and while the heathen extolled the 
“elatio animi,” and the “ Supis dyavis.”’ it is recognized 
as a prominent feature in the economy of the God of Israel, 
that, “ He resisteth the proud but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble.” 

If, in reference to this important point, we examine the 
views of the pagan nations of the East, we shall find, it is 
true, among them, something of a more elevated character, 
than among the Greeks. But, in their rage for speculation, 
they found themselves at length upon a giddy elevation. 
“Father, mother, property, passions, every wish, must be 
relinquished in order to arrive at that state of self-annihila- 


eEPS, Kexiv.. 19) + Micah. vi. 8 t Is. lvili. 15. 
i}. Is. Ixvi,, 2. $ Cic. de Off. ii. 32: 
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tion in which we can contemplate the Deity :” says the In- 
dian—Chinese book Sucheulhchangkhing * - “ When the 
true light of God enters, then is the sense of self-annihilation’ 
so great, that knowledge also ceases:” is the doctrine of 
the Nyaya sect.* Thus it appears that self-annihilation, for 
the sake of God, was a doctrine of the speculative East. 
This doctrine is unfruitful in the practical benefits of life. 
Still ‘a deeper meaning lies in these doctrines than in those 
of the Grecian voluptuousness. — . 

Another christian virtue, which is found in its elementary 
state in the Jewish religion, is Faith—a virtue utterly un- 
known to the pagan world. Faith, in the christian sense, is 
“a firm belief and clear anticipation of a more exalted stage 
of existence, into which we enter through a preparation of 
heart, although its nature cannot be fully comprehended by 
us. Inasmuch as we carry about with us, in the interior of 
our heart, the image and the seed of a more exalted exist- 
ence, as strangers and pilgrims in the world in which we 
live, we can, from this very circumstance, be satisfied within 
ourselves, of the reality of the light which beams to us from 
that higher stage of existence, and feel within ourselves the 
truth of the more exalted life which is destined for us. The 
Apostle John, therefore, declares, not merely emphatically 
or figuratively, but with a profound and direct meaning: 6 
mioreiwv—éysr Cary aivviov.—peraBéSnxev x sod Lavarov cis rHv 
Zuyv “ He that believeth—has life everlasting—has passed 
from death unto life.’ The Saviour himself points out, 
most clearly, the profound meaning of this passage, when he 
says: 76 tdwe, 6 ddcw adtd, yevaceros ev aicd any) Wares aAAoUE 
vou eis 2wyv aiwov: ** But the water that I will give him shalt 
bein hima well of water springing up into everlasting life.”~ 


* Men. del’ Acad. xxxvill. p. 320. 
+ Ayeen Akberi. ed. Gladwin, p. 397. 
t Neander’s Bernhard, p. 332. 
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In this divinely profound sense of the word, the Hebrews 
Were unacquainted with Faith. But the cordial, uncondition- 
al resignation to God, which appears in the lives of the pious 
Fathers of the Old Testament, was the most excellent pre- 
paration thereto. With what vigour did this spiritual life 
display itself, when Abraham, in obedience to the divi 
command, could resign his son—his only heir, the offspring 
of many prayers, 72 whom wus the promise of the Seed. 
In the visions of the night, the well known voice was heard. 
in the morning he departs with two, of his trusty servants. 
To no one, neither to the mother, nor to the son, nor to the 
servants, does he make known the conflict of faith. His 
lacerated heart betrays itself only in the memorable words: 
«My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing.” This is a faith—this is a submission, which might well 
exalt the patriarch to be the “ Father of the faithfal.””* 

Thus does the idea of submission in faith run through all 
the books of the Old Covenant: nay, we might even tarry 
at the word Covenant, and contemplate in it the magnitude 
of the idea of faith. What a thought! God covenants with 
man! “A presumptuous idea, if our own invention, a lofty 
one, if revealed to us ;” says George Mueller. It could hardly 
be otherwise than that men should walk in the strength of 
faith, although this in itself isso difficult. ‘ All the circum- 
stances in which we are involved,” says Philo,f “ persuade 
us to confide in our might, our health, our strength, and our 
wisdom : to look away, therefore, from all these things, and 
to depend solely upon God, peyiidng xai odupariou dsavoing fosy 
is an indication of a great and heavenly mind.” 

But how is it with regard to Love, the remaining chris- 
tian virtue ? Can we discover the elements of this virtue also 


* Compare what a profound thinker, Baumgarten-Crusius, iv his 
Einleitung in die Dogmutik. p. 67. says on the subject of Faith. 
‘4+ Quis rerum divinarum haeres, ed. Pfeiffer iv. p. 43. 
aE 
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in the Jewish religion? Undoubtedly we can, The Lord 
God thus commands the Israelites (5 Mos, vi. 5.): ‘And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” And what does 
he promise—he who thus‘commands the love of his people 
—in order to show himself worthy of their love? For the 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed; but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the cove- 


~ nant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mer- 


cy on thee” (Is. liv. 10.). And again: “ But Zion said, The 
Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. 
Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee” (Is. xliy. 14, 15.). 

This is indeed the language of love, and a language which 
might well stir up the hearts of the Israelites to fulfil, on their 
part, the command of love. And if, after so many affecting 
exhibitions of love, the lightnings of wrath are seen to play, 
still the heart was already resolved and the soul warmed. 
And this must have been the effect also of the bare conside- 
ration of the providential leadings with which the people 
were favoured, whom the Holy One had chosen for his pe- 
culiar possession. ‘These guidances induced a hearty con- 
fidence ; and no such confidence can exist without love. 

Here we are met by the old objection: +The God of Israel 
was ajeulous, angry, wrathful God.” But the expression 
Np SN a jealous God, denotes, not a wrathful, angry 
God, but a God who suffers not his rights to be invaded, and 
exercises a tender vigilance over the object of his affection, 


_In this sense it becomes a precious epithet. Besides this, 


the reply of Origen may be adduced, in answer to the objec- 
tion: “ The sinner is not merely to be treated with clemen- 
cy ; his fears also must be appealed to.” Even now, after 
the message of love is come to us in the Gospel, we may still 
peruse those startling passages, and acknowledge with hu- 
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mility that they conduce to owr edification and safety, in the 
midst of our constantly recurring infirmities. Besides, this 
jealous God addressed his chosen ones in quite a different 
tone from that in which he speaks to the rebellious people.* 
When the Lord passed by before Elijah, it is said (1 Kings xix. 
11, 12, 13.): “Anda great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tains, and brake in pieces the rocks, before the Lord ; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earth- 
quake a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire a stillsmall voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard it, 
that he wrapped his face in his mantle and went out, &c.” 

Such then is the love of God towards men, and such the 
love of men towards God. In regard to the love of men for 
their fellow-men, how can it be expressed in more direct 
terms than in the command: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” Here the idea of love is sufficiently elevated. 
That some degenerate minds, at a later period, lowered and 
contracted this precious command, cannot hart the command 
itself. 

Thus we see, even in Moses and the Prophets, the embryos 
of the celestial and harmonious christian virtues ; ‘and as soon 
as humility and love burst forth into full and vigorous life, 
we find lowly and affectionate hearts, as that of an Anna, an 
Elizabeth, a Mary, a Simon, and a Joseph, ready to welcome 
them. 

And if the moral elements of the christian life can be found 
in the Jewish religion, the same may be said of the doctrines 
of christianity. A two-fold view, however, may be taken of 


* It is well remarked by Procopius (on Sam. i. 21.): emionuaived= 
Sou dei dag of emitrquoves Tod weorepou Acov HT Tov epeowiZov Tai Cumorrs 
xiv rod vouov magayyeAuaruy.  ‘T'o which we may add, that all were 
required to sacrifice in the Temple, lias, however, sacrifices upon 


Carmel, and Samuel in Mizpeh. 
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this matter. All theologians are ready to acknowledge the 
intimate connexion between the doctrines of the Old and 
those of the New Testament. Some of them, however, affect 
to show how, in the natural progress of human things, the 
Gospel might grow out of the religion of the Hebrews; while 
others, admitting an unremitting providential guidance of the 
children of Israel, endeavour to prove that the “ Ancient of 
days” designed gradually to prepare all hearts and minds for 
ihe coming of the Saviour of the world. Adopting a process 
of inductive reasoning, we may arrive at the truth by showing 
that the Hebrew nation is an inexplicable riddle to the mere 
historian; that their sentiments are a wonder, their law a 
wonder, their leadings a wonder; and then, from the cir- 
cumstances and condition of the world, and of the Hebrew 
nation at the trme of Christ, as well as from the history of 
our Lord, we may conclude, with the utmost contidence, that 
christianity never could, in the uatural course of things, have 
grown out of the Jewish religion. Still this mode of reason- 
ing may not prove so convinacing, as to enter into the doctrine 
of redemption, and to become acquainted with the power of 
the Holy Spirtt, and then, on the authority of Christ, to_look 
for more in the religion of the Jews, than at first sight pre- 
sents itself; and to admitno natural development without the 
special superintendence of God. He who pursues this course— 
who suffers himself to be born again of the Holy Ghost—is 
liberated from all doubts; for it is not, properly speaking, 
the understanding that doubts, but the will. 

Which now are the doctrines of the New Testament that 
are exhibited to us in the Old? In our opinion, all are found 
in the Old ‘Testament, more or less clearly delineated. The 
proofs of this we cannot introduce here in detail, nor is it 
necessary, We confine ourselves to a remark on the his- 
tory of the Old Testament doctrines. 

It cannot be denied that many doctrines made their ap- 
pearance, for the first time, after the lapse of many ages— 
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for example, after the captivity. Are these doctrines—the 

> doctrines, to wit, of Immortality, of a Resurrection, of a 
Universal Judgment, of Demons,—all of foreign origin ? 
And if so, are they therefore false and fabulous? Unfortu- 
nately the testimony out of those times is so deficient, that, 
without being able to adduce any thing satisfactory, we are 
driven to hypothesis. Resting on the authority of Christ, 
and listening to the words of Cicero and of Augustine: “ nal- 
la falsa doctrina est quae non aliquid veri. permisceat,” we 
may admit that in every ancient religion, there were some 
divine elements. This is particularly true of the religion of 
the Parsees. He has not left himself without a witness in 
any nation, 

Now we find, on the other hand, allusions to various doc- 
trines, in the books of the Old Testament; for example, to 
the doctrine of Immortality, in the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah ;* to the Resurrection, in Ps, xvii. 153+ and to the 
Universal Judgment, in the innumerable passages where the 

= expression occurs 1 Oi the great and terrible day 
of the Lord;’? and finally, to the doctrine of Evil Spirits 
in Gen. iii. where the serpent as certainly denotes the “ father 
of lies,” as in the Zend-avesta, it denotes Ahriman; and in 
Mos. xvi. 8. 10. 26., where Gesenius also adopts the mean- 
ing, evil spirit.t Hence we are constrained to believe (as 
De Wette, on Ps. cciv., supposes, and as Drusius before him 


* Compare 1 Kings xix. 4. where Elijah exclaims; “Now, O 
Lord, take away my life’—in which expression a peaceful and happy 
removal is intended, a violent one is denoted by another word NU. 


+ See De Wette on this passage: ‘If our view of the passage be 
correct, we have found here, in this psalm, the hope of immortality.” 


t The Jews heave also recognized an evil spinit—Asasel: see Ei- 
senmenger Entdecktes Judenthum I. p. 823. 825. The Christians of 
St. John also have an evil spirit of this name. Vid. Onomasticon ad — 
Libr. Adami. p. 31. 
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had attempted to prove,) that the Hebrews also had a kind’ 
of secret doctrine, which was handed down traditionally 
among the better informed and wiser sort, and faintly glim- 
mers, now and then, through their common didactic writings. 
In support of this opinion, we might also adduce the univer- 
sal admission among the Jews of a 7) yay m7iF-an 
oral law; at least we may conclude, from this universal 
admission, that the opinion is not entirely without founda- 
tion. If this supposition then be well founded, the circum- 
stances of declining Judaism and those of declining pagan- 
ism, are very similar. Creutzer has shown that the heathen, 
as soon as christianity threatened to subvert their entire sys- 
tem, brought to view whatever in their mysteries bore a resem- 
blance to the christian doctrines,* and here and there accom- 
modated it perhaps to the christian system. In the same 
manner, as it seems, the Jewish religion came, in the dispén- 
sations of Providence, into such close contact with the Per- 
sian doctrines, that the instructions which had long been be- 
queathed from one to another in cautious secrecy, at length 
were published, were illustrated and perfected by their close 
connexion with the Persian doctrines, and thus served to lay 
the foundation for the new order of things which Christ intro- 
duced.t This appears to us to have been the true origin of 
these doctrines. Providence designed that they should be 
disseminated, just before the advent of Christ, in order that 


* Compare what Mosheim says in his treatise: “ De turbata 
per Platonicos Ecclesia,” ). xxv. and Hebenstreit : “ De Jamblichi doc- 
trina, christianae religioni, quam imitari studet, noxia. 

+ How little ground we have to reject all the doctrines of the ex- 
tra-Jewish world, is manifest from the fact that so much in the Mo- 
saic ritual was of Egyptian origin, and was consecrated only by its 
reception into the Jewish religious service. It is universally the case 
that where things divine have gained the ascendancy of things pro- 
fane, the previous form of the profane is not obliterated, but is ren- 
dered sacred. 
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he who was merely to bring the new Spirit, and, by means of 
this, to destroy the veil of the law, and to illustrate these doc- 
trines, need furnish no system of doctrines, but merely an- 
nounce, by his precepts and his life, the one great doctrine: 
“ God hath so loved the world.’’ Those post-Babylonian 
doctrines were illustrated, however, by the instructions of 
Jesus and the Apostles to such a degree, that they appear in 
an entirely new and spiritual light,* as the pure and disem- 
bodied spirit, escaped from the lifeless body of the Rabbinical 
system. 

Let us turn now to the third connecting link between the 
Old and the New Testament, viz. the Prophecies, And 
here we may distinguish between such as relate in general 
to the times of christianity—the kingdom of Heaven upon 
the earth ; and such as treat merely of the person of the Sa- 
viour. If any portion of the Scriptures has suffered from a 
loose treatment, it is the prophetical portion of the Old Tes- 
tament. Without considering that the New Testament was 
composed by the disciples of our Lord, within the space of a 
few years, whilst the Old Testament was written, during the 
space of eleven centuries, by priests, kings, neatherds, and 
legislators—all, however, impelled by one and the same 
spirit ;—without considering this, the exposition of the Old 
Testament was conducted like that of the New, as if all its 
books had been the production of one and the same age. But 
we who stand, as it were, upon the summit of almost six thou- 
sand years, must survey, with an eye that takes in the whole 
extent of universal history, the ages that are past, in order 
rightly to understand the plan of the “ Ancient of Days,” 


* Compare, for example, what Sueskind (Magazin, x. p. 92.) says 
on the notions which the Jews entertained concerning the Messiah, 
as about to awaken the sleeping dead, and to judge the world; and 
concerning his kingdom at the end of the world. This learned and 
faithful theologian exposes the wide difference between the Rabbini- 
cal and the christian exhibition of the doctrine. 
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even in the history of the Jewish people. He, however, 
““who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span,” has also set bounds 
to the times of knowledge; and if thousands on thousands 
of years must roll away, ere the bucket be filled, drop by 
drop, still we must believe that “ with him a thousand years 
are as one day,” and exclaim with the prophet: “ Who hath 
taught him knowledge and showed to him the way of under- 
standing ?” 

Thus we find that the idea of a Kingdom of God, of a Day 
of Judgment, and of a Spiritual King of Israel, unfolded it- 
self gradually among the people of God. It is not our design 
here to run into detail, but to present only the prominent 
ideas. There are implanted in the human soul certain semi- 
na eternitatis—seeds of eternity, as Jos. Scaliger styles 
them ; that is,certain enlivening conceptions, which a rational 
faith embraces and clings to in the ceaseless whirl of temporal 


affairs. Such sentiments were prevalent among the heathen 


of more ancient times, and are still prevalent among many 
of the heathen without the limits of Europe. In Europe, 
however, many considered themselves too wise to retain and 
acknowledge such sentiments. Would that the words of the 
Jate genuine philosopher* were taken to heart and their truth 
felt. ‘The conviction is indeed spreading abroad, how very 
slender is the foundation upon which rests that vaunted qua- 
lity, denominated of late years, strength of mind; and that 
it demands a much greater strength of mind, to believe, 
without cavilling and without the mania for explanation, the 
mysteries of Religion, than to reject, as insipid and weak, 
every thing which will not forthwith harmonize with the 
most common rules of reason and philosophy.” 

As examples of such “ seeds of eternity,” we may mention 


* Solger’s Philosophische Gespracchc—a book fraught with profound, 
valuable and correct views. Sce pp. 191. 195. 216, 217. 240. 
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the notions of God, of Liberty, and of Immortality, compre- 
hended and held by the sound mind, through the instru- 
mentality of a faith which transcends all knowledge,—which 
observes rather than demonstrates, and justifies rather 
than construes.* Upon the same foundation rests also 
the notion of a primeval happy condition of man, of an inti- 
mate connexion between the spiritual and the material world, 
of a revelation from God, of a Saviour of the world, and of 
a blissful eternity. Among all the nations of the earth, the 
feeling of these truths displayed itself, and continues to 
display itself, in various ways. Among the Jews, however, 
this seed grew gradually till it became “a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” 
‘Two stars were seen by their wise men to twinkle in the 
dubious twilight—a period of terrestrial felicity, and a Re- 
deemer. As the time approached, however, when both 
should appear, these stars shed continually a brighter and 
more certain light. 

True, the hope of a Redeemer was cherished in other na- 
tions also, under a variety of forms, The Chinese, the Thi- 
betans, the Indians, the Persians, and the Greeks, possess 
their traditions concerning the golden age and its return. 


* [t promises to be an advantage to many young and inexperienced 
minds, that the spiritless abstraction of the philosophy of our day, 
is carried so far and withsuch consistent conclusiveness, as to render 
it manifest, that the end of all such speculation can only be a com- 
fortless material or ideal Pantheism, which robs us of God, of Liberty, 
and of Immortality.* If, however, philosophy would leave its regions 
of speculation, and consider attentively, and with the caution which 
becomes it, the everlasting wants of man, which can never be de- 
nied, it would then be content to see christianity entirely founded upon 
these wants. Then, with Koeppen (Philos. des Christ. i. p. 30.), it 
might {prove even the doctrine of Original Sin,—the fundamental 
doctrine of a living Faith. 

* Por an impersonal God is no God, an ideal Liberty, no Liberty, and an ideal Im- 


mortality, no Immortality. 
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Among the Indians, we find Chrishna, among the Persians 
Oschanderbami, among the Irish, the, hero Thor, as_ the 
personage who is to effect the deliverance. But fable glim- 
mers with a doubtful and changeable light. Among the 
Jews, on the contrary, the Messiah is the fixed and the bright 
centre of allhope. Atevery period, they believed him near 
at hand, as the Apostles did in regard to the Day of the Lord 
—ihe second appearance of the Messiah. I do not say, in- 
deed, that in Gen. iv. 1. Eve supposed already that the Mes- 
siah was to come from her womb. Passing by other argu- 
ments which might be mentioned, the Fathers of the Church 
discover in this passage no prophecy. But Jacob, beyond 
a doubt, believed his appearance near at hand. So also did 
David. It cannot, therefore, with any justice, be urged as 
an objection to the ninth chapter of Isaiah, that the prophet 
mentions; as a sign of a thing at hand, an event which was 
shrouded in the darkness of distant futurity; for by the Is- 
raelites it was regarded as most certain, that the Redeemer 
would come, and whilst the prophet recalls to their recol- 
lection this most certain fact of redemption, and enlarges 
upon it, and confirms it, the promise which lay nearer at 
hand becomes more certain and established. Nay, the no- 
tion of a Messiah was so very prominent in all the imagina- 
tions and conceptions of the Hebrews, that in the eleventh 
chapter the prophet recurs to it again, masmuch as this per- 
sonage who was to come, was to satisfy every want, to 
procure peace upon earth, and to re-establish righteousness,. 
holiness, government, religion and law. Beyond all contro- 
versy, in the promise of the Seed, in Gen. iii., which should 


bruise the head of the serpent, the Messiah is meant. This » 


the christian asserts as confidently, as the Indian does that 
the serpent, whose head is bruised by Chrishna, is the evil 


spirit ;* or as the pagan Icelander does that the dragon, 


| 
* Maurice’s History of Hindostan ii. p.290, 


aes 
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whose head is bruised by Thor, is the Devil.* This precious 
promise descended, in early times, from generation to gene- 
ration, until He came “who should come.” According to 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, in the last days of the world the 
holy man Oschanderbami (Oschanderbegha), will come to 
contend with the evil spirit, for the space of twenty years. 
He will at length obtain the victory, justice will return, kings 
will render him homage, and peace will dwell upon the 
earth.t 

This glorious hope beams forth again for the first time in 
1 Mos. xlix. 10,{ in the words of the dying patriarch, inspir- 
ed by the breath of the Eternal. Whether the Messiah is in- 
tended in 5 Mos. xviii., admits of doubt. In the Psalms of 
David, the light of hope again shines with indubitable clear- 
ness. The Second, and the Hundred and Tenth Psalm, can 
be explained, by a sound exegesis, only of the Messiah.§ 


* Edda, Fab. ii. 25. 27. 

+ Hyde De Religione Perss. veterum, ch. 31. Comp. Zend-avesta ii. 
p- 375. 

t We particularly recommend to the reader to compare what Jahn 
has said, in his Hinleitung ins Alte Testament. Vienna, 1802 p.507, 
In the seventh or eighth century, appeared, for the first time, the 
reading UD’, As late as the tenth century, the Egyptian Jew 
Saadias translated it—He whose it is. Gesenius, also, by the Shiloh, 
understands the Messiah. 

{As a compound, the word wi bos ans is composed of tf, equivalent 
to {tN and wb, the same as §4 fo him. The expression ‘ Until 
Shiloh come” would then denote: Until he comes whose it the sceptre) 
is. It may gratify some of our readers to see the different transla- 
tions of this word, adopted by the ancient versions. From the Hex- 
apla of Origen and the Polyglot of Walton, we extract the following. 
Oi dxixeiros for whom it is reserved: Aquila and Symmachus. +4 
aroxsineva airu—the things reserved for him: Septuagint. Qui mit- 
tendus est——who is to be sent: Vulgate. NIV Messiah : Tar- 
gum of Onkelos. Pacificus—the peaceful : Samaritan version. is cu- 

jus illud est—He whose it is: Syriac version. ]--(TR.) 


§ See Dathe Kuinoel. Messvan. Weissag- 
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So far we recognise in the expeeted Messiah a Aing, ox 
rather, a royal Priest. His Kingdom, however, is not yet 
described. A picture of it is first presented in the Prophets. 
Almost all of them beheld, with a prophetic eye, Him who 
was to come; but, as the sun breaks through the cloud and 
spreads around it a thousand different hues, so the light of 
this celestial hope, puts on its various colours according to 
the mind from which it is reflected. Most of the Seers re- 
present him as a royal priest. Isaiah, with a more definite 
perception, recognises him as God, styles him the “« Ev- 
erlasting Father,’’ and designates even the place of his 
appearance, in the passage (Is. ix. 1,) unhappily mistranslated 
by Luther: “It shall not, however, (always) be dark where 
(now) is distress. Formerly he (Jehovah) afflicted the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but then he will hon- 
our the land by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Gali- 
lee, of the nations. The people that walk in darkness be- 
hold a great light.’’* 

Another interval succeeds, and another prophet beholds 
this same Deliverer, and delineates even his sufferings (Is. lii.). 
Malachi also, who closes the series of the divinely commis- 
sioned prophets, beheld Him who was to come, as ‘the 
Messenger of the Covenant of the Lord,” who should “ sud- 
denly come to his Temple. 5d ied 9S Messenger of the Cove- 
nant,” however, is the very same personage that conducted 
the Israelites in all their journeyings, that is, the “ Teacher 
come from God’ for ever and ever.{ 

Here closes the Old Testament. A silence succeeds for 
the space of nearly four hundred years. During this inter- 


* From Gesenius’ German Translation.—(TRr.) 

tepals 1. 

+ The ret? syed ig—ange! of the Lord, is Jehovah in 1 Mos: 
‘xix. 24.: “The Lord rained * * * * * * fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.” Compare 1 Mos. xxil. 11. and following. 
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val, every thing-was ripening for the expected time when the 
foundations of the earth should be shaken. During this in- 
terval, was developed the doctrine of the Logos, and of 
Wisdom ; and the Angel of the Covenant assumed the more 


- glorious character of Wisdom and the Word of God, under 


which the Saviour of the world is introduced to us by the 
Evangelist John. The years which intervene from Malachi 
until the Baptist, constitute.a period of vast importance and 
significancy. The semina aeterna which enlivened the re- 
higions of all the Asiatic nations, were brought toward wes- 
tern Asia. All that was valuable in these, and all that was 
adapted to instruct and enlighten the world, was concentred 
in Judea, for the purpose of weaving into the texture of the 
Jewish doctrines, whatever, from this source, might be use- 
ful for all ages. How could John have delineated, in such 
worthy language, the dignity of his Master, unless, by the 
dispensations of Providence, the idea of the Logos had be- 
come universally familiar /* 


* If the wise providence of God is manifest in bringing the West 
and the East into contact in Alexandria, why is it not equally so in 
the communication of ideas which flowed into the West, from the 
very ancient and venerable traditions of the East? Compare the fol- 
lowing admirable passage from the Letters of John v. Mueller, xiv. p. 
299.: “ Tu me demanderas par quel moyen je me suis convaincy de V origine 
divine de celui, qui est venu annoncer au monde Vimmortalilé: je ne parlerai 
point du sentiment intérieur de la verité, qui pour mon ceur est une preuve 
suffisunte ; mais je te demanderois, si tu navois jamais vu le soleil, et si ton. 
eil suivoit un beau jour tous les rayons, qui en divergent, pour éclairer 
univers, s°il les suivoit jusqw’a leur origine, s’il trouvoit le point, duquel ils 
sorlent tous, ne croirois tu pas que ce centr:, est le soleil? Or, cela m’arrive : 
plus j’étudie UVhistoire et mieux je vois que les plus grands événements de 
Pantiquité alloient tous, par un merveilleux enchainement au but, que le 
maitre de univers s’étoit proposé, de faire paroitre le Christ avec celle doc- 
irine dans le tems le plus propre a lui faire prendre racine.” —* You will 
ask, by what means I am convinced of the divine origin of Him who 
came to announce Immortality to the world. 1 shall say nothing of 
the inward feeling of the truth, which for me is a sufficient testimony : 


Se ee 
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Side by side with the doctrine of the Messiah, in the pro- 
phets, we find the anticipation of his kingdom. This sub- 
ject deserves a full and particular consideration. We are con- 
strained, however, to restrict ourselves in its discussion to 
one view of it. Accordingly, we shall merely show the fluc- 
tuations of the ideas of the prophets on this subject,—some- 
times rising to a glorious elevation, and sometimes remaining 
at a lower point, The humblest conception is that of a 
kingdom, in which Israel shall enjoy perfect tranquillity from 
without, shall be served by their enemies as by slaves, shall 
quietly devote themselves to God, and shall experience un- 
exampled prosperity under a Governor of the race of David.* 
Connected with this view is the idea also of extraordinary 
righteousness and holiness, which every individual will exhi- 
bit. “* But ye shall be named the Priests of the Lord; men 
shall call you the Ministers of our God. * * * * * Foras the 
earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causes the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord God 
will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth before all 
the nations.” ‘In that day there shall be a fountain open- 
ed to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
for sin and for.uncleanness.”{ The Redeemer will come in 
behalf of the penitent and take away every sin. ‘ And the 
Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn from 


but T would ask you whether, if you had never beheld the sun, and 
on a clear transparent day, your eye should follow all the rays which 
pour from it to illuminate the system, up to their source, until it 
reached the point whence al! diverged, you would not conclude that 
this centre is the sun? Now this is just my case: the more I study 
history, the more clearly I see how the most important events 
of antiquity were directed, by means of a wonderful concatenation, 
to the great end which the Lord of the universe had in view,—to 
bring about the appearance of the Messiah with this doctrine, at the 
very time when it was most likely to take root.” 


* Compare Lukei. 74, « Is. Ixi. 6. 11. { Zach. xiii. 1. 


—— 
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transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord.”* <¢ J Aave blotted 
out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a 
cloud, thy sins: return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee.”*t Blended with this glorious picture of the holiness 
and righteousness of Israel, is the expectation of the salvation 
which is prepared for the heathen nations also. In this well 
defined hope, that the whole heathen world will become ac- 
quainted with Israel’s God, the divine character of the pro- 
phecy displays itself with striking clearness. “Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money ; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money, and without price.”{ “Then thou 
shalt see, and flow together, and thine heart shall fear, and 
be enlarged; because the abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee.”§ The prophecy mounts still higher in another place,|| 
where Judaism is described as almost obliterated; for the 
prophet announces that the Lord would take of the hea- 
then for priests and for Levites, and that missionaries 
Jrom among the Jews should go forth into all lands to 
preach the Lord to the heathen. Well then might the 
prophet foretell that the earth should “be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,’”] and “ the 
Lord shall be king over all the earth : in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name One.”’** 

It is beyond our present faculties to determine @ prior¢ 
the divine dispensations: We must deduce, from facts and 
revelations, our knowledge of the laws of God. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the annunciation of the coming 
Salvation, was made in such a variety of ways, and in so ge- 
-nerala manner. We remark, by the way, that whenever a 
divine revelation is blended with the afiairs of time, it is 


#0ts, lix20, 4" Is.cxliv. 22. iris, Wil. § Is. Ix. 5. 
Is. Ixvi. 19. and following. fg. xi.9.  ** Zach. xiv. 9. 
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more intimately connected with them, than the human ui: 
derstanding, reasoning a priori, would have been led to ex- 
pect.* ' Hence it happens, that the expectation of the king- 


* The ancients, both christians and pagans, have constantly alluded 
to the deficiency of all human modes of representing divine things, 
and of accommodating the ways of God to human comprehension. 
What golden words are those of Gregory Nanzianzen (Opp. ed Pru- 
naeus. i. p. 545. in the Thirty-Fourth discourse): ‘‘ckreg ddivarov 
imegSivou viv Saurs oxidv, xcti ru) lav emery oueye) (pSéver yee dst 
Goozrov bo0u xor ocharBeaver a), H T0Ig Ogaroig TAnTIACOL shy oLw diye 
€3 ev Eo) pair og xO digas, H tov wOdruv Fu viv vqxeiy gusty OnwAie~ 
Saivew' Srw¢ diushixervov eis ev Chmarl, Cina Tov Caoparncin riven ye 
véoSou werd Ov vosuevwv.’?_As it as impossible to overtake one’s own sha- 
dow, how great soever our haste (for it always advances with as much rapi- 
dity as we employ in the pursuit) ; or to fix the eye upon visible objects, with- 
out an intervening medium of light and air; or to swim without water; so 
impossible is at also, for those who are yet in the body, dismissing corporeal 
things, to be altogether engrossed with those which are spiritual. Origen 
also (Opp. ed Wirceb. xii. p. 316., in the Eighth Discourse on Luke), 
maintains that our conceptions of divine things will be the more glo- 


rious, just in proportion to our spiritual ennoblement: “ Unusquisque. 


nostrum ad imaginem Christi formans animam suam, aut majorem ei, 
aut minorem ponit imaginem, vel obsoletam vel sordidam, aut elaram 
atque lucentem et splendentem, ad effigiem imaginis principalis. 
Quando igitur grandem fecero imaginem imaginis, id est, animam meam, 
et magnificavero cumopere, cogitatione, sermone,jtunc imago Dei grandis 
eficitur.”—This the correct idea of the nature of the prophetical vi- 
sion. The same sentiment is expressed by Plutarch, in one of the 
most elegant and profound passages of his work De Pythiae Oraculis 
(Opp. Mor. ed. Wyttenb. ii. De P. Or. ch. xxi-): “As the body 
makes use of various members as instruments, so the soul makes use 
of the body and its members as instruments. ‘The soul however is 
an instrument of God. Now it belongs to the instrument, to answer, 
as far as possible, the design of the user. It cannot however do this 
fully; andthe nature of the user is tarnished by the nature of the in- 
strument. One and the same object, when seen in concave and convex 
mirrors, appears of a thousand different forms. The light of the sun 
is deteriorated in the moon—its colour and splendour are changed, 
and its warmth is gone. But it is the same sun-light still. In the 
same manner as the moon reflects the light of the sun, does the soul 
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dom of God, unfolds itself in forms so diversified among the 
Hebrews. This also may serve to explain, why the univer- 
sal conversion to the Saviour Jesus Christ, appears only as a 
turning to the God of Israel, and to the Holy Place at Jeru- 
salem. But when the times were accomplished, then the 
design and meaning of the Spirit of God was clearly un- 
folded. 

How shall we account for the fact, that whenever the 
Judgment is spoken of—the N35 Di'—‘che terrible day of 
the Lord, it is ordinarily accompanied with the annuncia- 
tion of the salvation which is to come through the Messiah ? 
The thought readily suggests itself, that the good never 
makes its appearance, without a lively conflict with the evid ; 
and thus we might naturally explain this union and connex- 
ion. But the Lord himself unfolds to us its meaning. Even 
the Baptist, who saw the * Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world,” saw also, at the same time, the fan 
in his hand, and the axe laid at the root of the trees.— 
The disciples expected forthwith “the Day of Vengeance,” 
*“ the Woes of Time.” And what does Jesus do? He inter- 
poses centuries between his appearance and those woes— 
he distinguishes a twofold appearance of the Messiah. In- 
structed by these facts, we can readily see how ages crowded 
upon ages, in the perspective, to the minds of the prophets 
who looked downward through futurity ; and how the ap- 
pearance of the ¢errestrial kingdom was idevtified, in their 
minds, with that of the eternal kingdom of God. ‘Now, 
however, the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, and that 
above, is one and the same; for, as soon as we become sub- 
jects of the dispensation of Grace by Jesus Christ, we are 
citizens of the everlasting rodmcia. We feel the influences 


reflect the ideas of God which have beamed upon it from above ;— 
they are darkened and clouded by the mortal body, and the unceas- 
ingly active soul, which is unable, without a motion of its own, to 


give itself away to Him that moves it.” 
3H 
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which stream from above, and our home is in heaven. Hence 
the Saviour speaks of the kingdom of heaven, at one time as 
having already appeared, and at another as yet tocome. If we 
assume this point of view, the e?gAt significations of the word 
(Sasireia) which Schleusner gives,* will flow together into 
one—into one, however, which is peculiar and everlasting. 
Although all these glorious views might be still farther 
developed, we shall close with a few words about the typi- 
cal and symbolical meaning of the History and Ritual of the 
Israelites. He who cannot approach this subject with an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the East, had better withhold his 
judgment, In the Hast every thing is symbolical. Greece 
also, in its earhest days, breathed the Oriental spirit, and 
this symbolical character pervaded also the mysteries with 
their ceremonies. It is perfectly natural, then, that in the 
-erection of the Tabernacle and of the Temple, every thing 
should have a secret meaning. The Oriental is fend of im- 
mediate and intuitive modes of ‘instruction. Coldly imagi- 
native, and asserting only one kind of mental activity, viz. 
reflection, every species of discursive instruction is offensive 
to him. As Nature, unfolding its productions in the East 
without uniform regularity, constantly sprouts and grows, so 
it is with the Oriental in his mode of instruction. He pre- 
sents the full and entire flower, crowded with an endless 
variety of materials; to this he adds another and another, 
without dismembering the mch ealix, leaf by leaf. Accord- 
ingly, speculation with him becomes poetry ; history, fable ; 
and religion, symbolical. The notion is therefore incorrect, . 
both of those who suppose that none of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial laws have any ulterior object in view, and of those who 
acknowledge a remote meaning only in the principal cere- 
monial regulations.f 


* Some valuable thoughts on this subject may be found in the short 
Essay entitled, Aphorismen ueber den Zusammenh, des A. T. and des 
NV. T. by Allioli. Regensb. 1816. 

+ Those of the furmer class among the Jews are opposed by Mai- 
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in the same manner we may find much that is symbolical 
among the Indians, the Chinese, the Persians, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks. The Jewish system, however, is distin- 
guished from every other, by this particular, that in ¢heir 


symbols are unconscious but definite allusions to the future. 


Their symbois, therefore, not only point to the past, but pre- 
figure the future. As the older theologians were very ex- 
travagant on this point,* it becomes us to obtain such a set- 
tled and liberal view of the types of the Old Testament, as 
shall not be shaken by those who are to come after us. This 
may be effected by distinguishing accurately between the 
ideal and the actual, the known and the wnknown. What 
i mean is this. We must inquire whether the fact in itself 
was to excite in the minds of the Hebrews, the expectation, 
that at some future day a similar fact would unfold itself in 
the Messiah ; or whether they were to be familiarized mere- 
ly with the zdeas naturally suggested by means of facts, as 
in the case of the erection of the serpent in the wilderness, 
and by means of ordinances, as in the case of the various of- 
ferings for sin. The latter seems to be the truth, for we 
nowhere find reason to believe, that Moses or his people had 
the most definite and circumstantial! conceptions of the com- 
ing Messiah. In this case, we cannot regard the types as 
known to them to be such ; and their advantage will be con- 
fined to this circumstance, that certain notions, otherwise not 


monides, in his More Nevochim, ch. xxvi. The latter opinion is de- 
fended by Thomas Aquinas in his Quaestiones. 


* Witsius, De Oeconom. Foederum Dei cum Hominibus IV. 6. §. 8. 
advances the following sentiment: ‘ Licet modus in rebus sit, toler- 
abilius eum peccare existimem, qui Christum se videre arbitratur, ubi 
‘fortasse sese non ostendat, quam qui eum [non ?] videre, ubi se clare 
satis affert.” Granting a golden mean in all things, still I consider 
his error more tolerable, who thinks hé sees Christ where, perhaps, he 
is not to be found, than his, who fuils lo see him where he is distinctly 
visible. 
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easily introduced, were thus to become universal among the 
people, in order to awaken still further ideas,* and to pre- 
pare the way for the christian economy. In this sense, we 
may apply to the universality of the types, what Lehmus in 
his Letter to Harms, p. 48. says, with great propriety, of 
the prophecies: “ The entire religious system of the Jews 
is, in the most appropriate sense, @ prophecy ; and the in- 
dividual passages of their sacred books are merely the strong- 
est expressions of that spirit which enlivens the whole mass.” 
To the same purport are the passages Col. 11. 17. and Heb. 
x. 1., where the ouc or shadow is the obscure and imperfect 
resemblance, which falls so far short of the glorious splen- 
dour of the reality, that it can excite but very faint ideas of 
it.} Let us hear what a recent and ardent, although not 
always perspicuous and luminous, commentator on the Gos- 
pel of John,{ says concerning the symbol of the serpent in 
the wilderness: ‘ The position which Jesus seems to assume 
in this allegory is this: He regards the Old Testament ac- 
count as an indefinite symbol of the tonement—as a 
oipSorov cwrygiag. And, indeed, it evidently embraces the 
two most important points in the notion of the Atone- 
ment, in the first place, a life-giving faith—that spiritual 
confidence, which, in the Old Testament, stood yet in 
need of sensible things, whereas in the New Testament it 
is purely spiritual in the regenerated family of the Lord ; 
and secondly, the expiatory virtue of death in every thing 
which is sinful and corruptible; from which proceeds, 
in the Old Testament, an earthly life, in the New Testa- 
ment, a heavenly one; in the former case figuratively ; 


* Without such preparatory ideas, the author of the lili. ch. of 
Isaiah could not perhaps have taken up this prophecy. 


+ See Rau, Ueber die Typologie, p. 71. The researches of this 


writer, however, in this department, are not sufficiently profound and 
fundamemtal. 


t Luecke, Comm. ueber d. Schrift. des Joh. p. 598. 
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in the latter, 22 deed and in truth.”’ In this sense the rais- 
ing of the brazen serpent was also a type or prefizuration of 
what was yet to come, so regulated by Divine Providence, 
in order that, in later times, the faith in a spiritual deliver- 
ance, might confirm itself upon the certainty of the temporal 
Seieetiess In regard to the symbolical meaning of the 
providential leadings of the Israelites, we may call to mind 
the passage cited above from Solger’s Gespraeche, in which 
it is maintained that the collective history can be well un- 

' derstood, only when we can comprehend the divine ideas 

which it contains.* We may also concede, that the ideas 
which are communicated through the history of the people 
of God, must be far more, noble and important than those 
communicated by means of other histories. Further than 
this we cannot go. Conscious of this, we shou!d hold our- 
selves in readiness at all times to make the application. 

; Thus we see that the writings of the Old Testament are 
rendered venerable by their antiquity, their perfect keeping, 
their doctrines, and their historical documents; that the 
Jewish nation stands pre-eminent, on the score of antiquity, 
steadfastness and wise legislation; and also that, in respect 
of morals, doctrines and history, the New Testament rests 
upon the Old. Let all those, therefore, who design to be- 
come labourers in the desolate and much neglected vineyard 
of the Lord of Heaven, peruse and receive the books of the 


_* The words of Solger, to which he refers, are contained in a short 
note, (unfortunately overlooked by the compositor) on page 390, line 
8. Although of no great value in itself, we insert it here because it 

. is referred to in this passage; and that the author may appear, in his 
citations from others, as well asin his own views, in his truelight ; and 
that we may avoid, also, the imputation of a designed omission. ‘“ Ev- 
ery thing in the world has an allegorical sense. How significant 
does the study of history become, when in every capital occurrence 
a grand idea is presented for our contemplation.” Philosophische 
Gespraeche p. 149.—(Tr.) 
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Old Testament, with that earnestness and sacred awe with 
which they deserve to be perused and embraced ; so that 
every copy of the Word of God, which the venerable Bible 
Societies are distributing, may meet. with a Philip,* ready 
to expound what the Spirit has spoken in the obscure 
word of prophecy, and point to the bright and morning star 
that shineth in a dark place. 

Those times are past when the Scriptures were trodden 
under foot, But let us take heed to ourselves, lest, in our 
modern agility, we leap clean over them. Let us approach 
this sacred volume, as one of exalted sacredness, and of im- 
mense importance to all ;—witha holy seriousness, therefore, 
that we may prove whether it contains the truth in relation 
to our own hearts. Whoever reads the Bible with any 
other aim than this, had better turn to other food. We may 
apply to him what Porphyry says, in his treatise xgi droyig 
eurLixuv, I. §. 27.: That he gives his “ exhortations od soig sav 
Teaypmarixiy Biov éravedoudvoiss dvSewrw ds Achoyicudvy crises gor 
noi roSev eAyruSsv, weirs omsbdsw éosiks; for,” he adds, “wes 
cannot tender the same advice to him who is constantly doz- 
ing, and, his whole life through, seeks for nothing but ano- 
dynes, and to him who continually strives to shake off sleep 
and to be vigilant.” 

Disregarding, therefore, for the present, every thing at 
which the understanding stumbles, we ought to make proof 
of those portions alone which concern our own hearts and 
our corruptions. If those be once recognised as true and 
certain,{ then will be excited that hungering after a Saviour, 
and after strength from above, without which we never can 
be sanctified and purified. When we have once attained to 
this firm and deeply rooted faith, then the words of the Sa- 
viour are of divine authority, every thing which the Bible 


* Acts vill. 29. and following. 
+ Let us keep continually before our eyes, Plato’s image of the 
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contains, receives a higher meaning, and a spirit of exposition 
will be generated which the critically philological commen- 
taries of our day do not possess,—which conducted the Fa- 
thers of the church in the early centuries; which conducted 
a Calvin, a Luther, and a Melancthon, into those depths of 
scriptural knowledge which the Spirit of God alone explores. 
It is well said by Bacon, Lord Verulam—also one of those 
genial spirits that bowed themselves beneath the Gospel: 
“Speculative philosophy resembles the lark, which.mounts 
into the air with sprightly song and circling flight, but de- 
scends with nothing. Practical philosophy, on the other 
hand, resembles the hawk, which soars into the clouds only 
to return with spoil.”” And where can “a man of long- 
ing’ find satisfaction, in the midst of the straining and driv- 
ing after fruitless speculation, which our age exhibits, if the 
heart be not full and the soul warmed? Every one who has 
discovered what it is which alone can satisfy the cravings of 
the human heart, will exclaim with Epicurus : yégis 77 woxo- 
gia Quez, Ori Ta dvayxnin emoings elmigiro, Ta Os dvomsgora ‘ox 


chariot of the human soul, to which is joined a white and a black 
steed,—the black steed, however, pressing onward more swiftly and 
ungovernably; or the image of the Persian poet Ssaadi, in the Bus- 
tan (Cod. ms. Bibl. Berol. Lib.v.). who compares the human mind with 
its passions, to a boy who stands high upon a steep declivity, holding 
by the halter a perverse young colt. For there is no nation that has 
not a lively feeling of the dark interior of the human heart, which the ' 
Arabian denominates so appositely “the grain of pepper in the heart.” 

It is the medicine and not the recipe that cures the disease. Gene- 
ral instructions and prescriptions will be of little avail, to induce men 
to take up arms against se/f. A new and divine seed must come 
from without, and be implanted in the soul; a new weapon must be 
furnished, if se/fis to gain the victory over se/f. The love of the 
world and of sin is something real; the love of God must be some- 
thing real also. 


* The old servant of Christ, Amos Comenius, thanked his God 
that from his youth upward he had been a “ vir destderiorum.” 


Ge 
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dvayxoia— Thanks to nature, for having rendered necessary 
things, of easy attainment, while those of difficult attainment 
are not necessary.” Moses also declares :* “ For this com- 
mandment, which I command thee this day, it is not hidden 


_ from thee, neither is it far off: It is not in heaven that thou 


shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldst say, Who shall go over the sea 
for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do it? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 


* 5 Mos. xxx. 11. and following, 
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[Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the Fourth Lecture was broken off 
abruptly on page 545 of Vol. II., and it has not been in the power of the 
Translator to bring it to a close at an earlier period. A few additional 
remarks, at the close of this dialogue, in which Ossian is introduced, 
and the remarks illustrated by several passages from that poet, the 
Translator thought it best te omit.]—(Temp. Ed.) 


Who can understand the outspreading of his clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in his tent ? 

Behold he encompasseth it with lightnings, 

And covereth with floods the depths of the sea. 

By these he executeth judgment upon the people, 
And giveth also their food abundantly. 

With his hands he holdeth the lightnings, 

And commandeth them where they shall strike. 

He pointeth out to them the wicked, 

The evil-doer is the prey of his wrath. 


E. All these images will occur in a more concise and beau- 
tful form in the language of God, that follows.—The tempest 
is now rising upon them, and Elihu proceeds— 


Therefore my heart is terrified, 

And leaps frem its place with alarm. 

Hear ye! O hear withtrembling his voice, 
The word, that goeth out of his mouth. 

It goeth abroad wnder the whole heaven, 
And his lightning to the ends of the earth. 
Behind him sound aloud his thunders, 
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He uttereth the voice of his majesty, 

And we cannot explore his thunderings. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice, 

He doeth wonders, which we cannot comprehend. 

He saith to the snow, be thou upon the earth, 

Tothe dropping shower, and the outpouring of his might; 
So that all men acknowledge his work. 


A. In the last words I like better the interpretation—He 
puts the seal upon the hand of every man, that is, they stand 
astounded and amazed, feeling that they are powerless—a 
feeling, that every thunder-shower awakens in us. 

E. The terrors of the storm are farther described. 


The wild beast fleeth to his cave, 
He cowers himself down in his den. 
Now cometh the whirlwind from the South, 
And from the North cometh the frost, 

. The breath of God goeth forth, there is ice, 
And the broad sea is made firm. 
And. now his brightness rendeth the clouds, 
His light scattereth the clouds afar. 
They wheel about in their course as he willeth, 
They ge to accomplish his commands 
Upon all the face of the earth. 


We must be Orientals in order to estimate the good effects 
of rain, and to paint with such careful observation, the fea- 
tures and the course of the clouds,—It is obviously a present 
scene, which Elihu is describing in what follows— 


Attend! O Job, and hear this, 

Stand and consider the wonders of God. 
Knowest thou how God disposeth them, 
Hew he kindleth up the light of his clouds ? 
Knowes: thou how the clouds are swayed? 
The marvellous doings of the all-wise. 

How thy garments become warm to thee, 
When he warmeth the earth from the South 
Hast thou with him spread out the firmament, 
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That stands strong and like a molten mirror ? 
Teach us what we shall say to him, 

We cannot speak by reason of darkness. 
Shall it be told to men, when I speak ? 
Let one open his mouth—Lo! he is gone, 
His light is no longer beheld, 

His splendour is behind the clouds ; 

The wind passeth, and they are dispersed. 
Now cometh the gold from the North, 
The fear-awakening glory of Eloah. 

As for the Almighty, we cannot find him, 
The great, the powerful judge, 
Unspeakable in righteousness. 

Therefore do men reverence him, 

The wisest behold him not. 


E. The consequence of the young pretender’s forwardness 
you perceive is, that he shows that to be impossible, which 
in the face of his declaration is on the point of taking place. 
At the moment, when he is convincing himself, that the dark- 
ness of the clouds is a perpetual barrier between men and 
God, and that no mortal shall ever hear the voice of the 
Eternal, God appears and speaks—and how vast the differ- 
ence between the words of Jehovah and the language of 
Elihu! It is but the feeble, prolix babbling of a child in 
comparison with the brief and majestic tones of thunder, in 
which the Creator speaks.—He disputes not, but produces a 
succession of living pictures, surrounds, astonishes, and over- 
whelms the faculties of Job with the objects of his inani- 
mate and animated creation. 

A. Jehovah spake to Job from out of the tempest, and 
said to him, 


Who is it, that darkeneth the counsels of God 
By words without knowledge? 
Gira up thy loins like a man, 
I will ask thee, teach thou me, 
W here wast thou, 

When | founded the earth ? 


| 
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Tell me, if thou knowest. 

Who fixed the measure of it ? dost thou know ? 
Who stretched the line upon it ? 

Whereon stand its deep foundations ? 

Who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang in chorus 

And all the sons of God shouted for‘joy ? 


EK. We forget the geology and all the physics of more mo- 
dern times, and contemplate these images, as the ancient 
poetry of nature respecting the earth. Like a house it has 
its foundations Jaid, its dimensions are fixed, and the line is 
stretched upon it: and, when its foundations are sunk, and 
its corner-stone is laid in its place, all the children of God, the 
morning stars, his elder offspring, chant a song of joy to the 
great architect.and the glad welcoming of their younger sis- 
ter. Next follows the birth of the sea, 


x: 
Who wrapped up the sea in swaddling clothes 
When it broke forth from the mother’s womb ? 
I gave it the clouds for garments, 
i swathed it in mists and darkness, 
I fixed my decrees upon it, 
And placed them for gates and bars. 
I said, Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther, 
Here shalt thou dash thy stormy waves. 


E. Ido not believe, that this object was ever represented 
undera bolder figure, than that, by which it is here expressed, 
of an infant, which the Creator of the world swathes and 
clothes with its appropriate garments. It bursts forth from 
the clefts of the earth, as from the womb of its mother, the 
ruler and director of all things addresses it as a living being, 
as a young giant exulting in his subduing power, and with a 
word the sea is hushed, and obeys him for ever. 

A, 


Hast thou in thy lifetime commanded the dawn ? 
And taught the day-spring to know its place, 
That it seize onthe far corners of the earth, 
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And scatter the robbers before it? 

Like clay t.e form of things is changed by it, 
They t.ndiorth, as if clothed with ornament. 
From the wicked their light is taken away, 
Their haughty arm is broken. 


E. Itis unfortunate, that we cannot more clearly repre- 
sent the dawn, asa watchman, a messenger of the Prince of 
heaven, sent to chase away the bands of robbers—how dif- 
ferent the office from that, which the Western nations assign- 
ed to their Aurora! It points us to ancient times of violence, 
when terror and robbery anticipated the dawn.* 

A, 

Hast thou entered into the caverns of the sea? 
Hast thou explored the hollow depths of the abyss ? 
Have the gates of death opened for thee? 

And hast thou seen the doors of non existence ? 
Is thy know!edge as broad asthe earth? 

Show me, if thou knowest it all. 

Where dwelleth the light ? where is the way toit ? 
And the darkness, where isits place ? 

‘That thou mayest reach even the limits thereof, 
For thou knowest the path to its house, 

Thou knewest, for thou wast already born, 

And the number of thy daysis great. 


E. Every thing here is personified, the light, the darkness, 
deathand nothingness. ‘These have their palaces with bars 
and gates, those their houses, their kingdoms and boundaries. 
The whole is a poetical world and a poetical geography. 

A, 

Hast thou been into the store-houses of the snow ? 
And seen the treasury of the hail, 

Whick I have laid up for the time of need, 

For the day of war and of slaughter? 


EK. A vein of irony runs through the whole passage. God 
fears the attack of his enemies, and has furnished and secured 


* Ttis still the custom of the Arabs to go out on plundering excur- 
sions before dawn, 
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his vaulted treasury of hail as the armoury of war. In the 
clouds too as well as in the abyss every thing breathes of 


poetry. 
Where doth the light divide itself, 
When the East wind streweth it upon the earth ? 
Who divided the water-courses of heaven ? 
And traced a path for the storms of thunder ? 
To bring rain upon lands, where no man dwelleth, 
Upon deserts, which no man inhabiteth, 
To refresh the wilderness, and the barren place, 
And cause the tender herb to spring forth. 
Who is the father of the rain? 
The drops of dew, who hath generated them? 
From whose womb came forth the ice? © 
The hoar-frost of heaven, who gave it birth ? 
The waters hide themselves and become as stone, 
The surface of the abyss is confined as in chains. 


E. Rich and exquisite pictures both of the heavens and 
the earth! Above, the fountains of light gush forth, and the 
East wind scatters it over the countries of the earth, the pa- 
ternal ruler of the heavens traces channels for the rain, and 
marks out their paths for the clouds. Beneath, the water 
becomes a rock, and the waves of the sea are chained with 
ice. Even the rain, the dew and the hoar-frost have their 
father and their mother.—And then follows one of the most 
beautiful and sublime views of the Universe— 

A. 

Canst thou bind together the brillant Pleiades? 

Or canst thou loose the bands of Orion ? 

Canst thou bring the stars of the Zodiack in their season ? 
And lead forth the Bear with her young ? 

Knowest thou the laws of the heavens above ? 

Or hast thou given a decree to the earth beneath ? 

Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds? 

And enter into them clothed with floods ? 

Canst thou send the lightnings, that they shall go, 

And say to thee, “ here are we ?”- 
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Who gave understanding to the flying clouds ? 

Or intelligence to the meteors of the air ? : 
Who by his wisdom hath numbered the drops of rain ? 
Hath sent down the gentle showers from heaven, 

And watered the dust, that it might unite, 

And the clods of the earth cleave together ? 


+ 

E. The description of the so called inanimate creation is 
here ended. Butin the description no part of creation is 
without life. The stars, that joyously usher in the spring, 
are bound together in a sisterly union. Orion (or whatever 
constellation Chesil may be) is a man girded for action, and 
is the pioneer of winter. The constellations of the Zodiack 
rise in gradual succession like a wreath encircling the earth. 
The Father of the heavens lets the Bear with her young feed 
around the North pole, or (in accordance with another my- 
thology and interpretation) the nightly wanderer a mother of 
the stars, who is seeking her lost children, the stars, that are 
no longer visible, is the object of his consolation (perhaps effec- 
ted by bringing forth to her view new stars in place of those 
that were lost.) One, who by night observes the Bear in its 
course, as if feeding with its young on the fields of the sky, 
or the Zodiack, that, like a girdle with its beautifully embroi- 
dered figures, encompasses the earth, and rises gradually to 
view with the revolving seasons, and then reflects upon the 
times, when the nightly shepherds under an Oriental sky had 
these images continually before them, and in accordance 
with the fancy and feeling, that belong to a shepherd’s life, 
ascribed to them animated being and form—one, who does 
this, I say, will perceive at once the starry brilliance and 
beauty of this passage, although, as to its conciseness and 
symmetry, and the connexion of its parts, it can be but im- 
perfectly translated. It is the same also with the passage, 
in which God is represented, as giving understanding to the 
darkness, to the roving clouds, and meteors. ‘T'he personifi- 
cations both of feeling and of form in poetry vanish in ano 
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ther language. Yet all these images, the sending out of the 
lightnings, and their reply, the going forth of God among the 
clouds, his numbering of the drops of rain, their gentle but 
copious descent at his command, are in the style of the most 
beautiful descriptive poetry. 

A. You seem to be an admirer of this whole species of 
poetry—and yet our critics hold it to be the most barren and 
inanimate in the whole compass of the art. Some indeed 
will not even accord to it the name of poetry, and denomi- 
nate it a heartless description of things and forms, that are 
indescribable. 

E. If such be the fact, I agree with all my heart, that it 
does not deserve the name of poetry. Those miserable 
writers, who describe to us the spring, the rose, the thunder, 
the ice, and the winter, in a tedious and unaffecting style, 
are neither good in poetry, nor in prose. The true poetry 
of nature has something else, than a dull description of in- 
dividual traits, to which in fact it is not principally devoted. 

A. And what has it in the place of it? 

E. Poetry. It makes the objects ofnature to become things 
of life, and exhibits them in a state of living action. Look at 
Job. Here the earth is a palace, of which the builder laid 
the corner-stone, while all the children of God shouted for joy 
at the event. ‘The ocean was born and wrapt in garments, 
like a child. ‘The dawnis an active agent, and the lightning 
speaks. ‘The personification is kept up, and carried through 
with consistency, and this gives to poetry its animation. The 
soul is hurried forward, and feels itselfin the midst of the ob- 
jects described, while it is a witness of their agencies. Te- 
dious,descriptions, on the other hand, disjoin them, and para- 
lyze their powers. They exhibit but a tattered dress of 
words, abstracted and partial shadows of forms, where in 
true poetry we see actual and living beings. 

A. But who, my friend, could venture to write poetry in 
the style of the Orientals? to represent the ocean as a child 
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in swaddling clothes, the arsenals of snow and hail, and 
channels for water in the heavens ? 

E, No one should do it. For every language, every na- 

‘tion, every climate has its own measure in matters of taste, 
and the peculiar sources of its favourite poetry. It shows 
a lamentable poverty to attempt to borrow from a people 
so diverse, yet we must adopt the same principles, and create 
out of the same material. He, to whose eyes and heart 
nature has no life, to whose apprehension it neither speaks, 
nor acts, was not born to be its poet. It stands lifeless be- 
fore him, and it will still be lifeless in his writings. 

A. It follows then, that the ages of ignorance had great 
advantages over those, in which nature is studied, and be- 
comes the object of knowledge. They had poetry—we 
have only description. 

E. What call you the ages of ignorance? All sensuous 
tribes have a knowledge of that nature, to which their poet- 
ry relates, nay, they have a more living, and for their pur- 
pose a better knowledge of it, than the Linnean classifier 
from his bookish arrangement. For a general knowledge of 
species this method is necessary, but to make it the founda- 
tion of poetry would be about as wise, as to write it out of 
Hiibner’s rhyming dictionary. For myself I admire those 
times, when man’s knowledge of nature was perhaps less ex- 
tended, but was a living knowledge, when the eye was ren- 
dered discriminating by impassioned feeling, when analogies 
to what is human struck the view, and awakened feelings of 
astonishment. 

A. It were to be wished then, that the times, in which 
those feelings prevailed, were again experienced, 

E. Every age must make its poetry consistent with its 
ideas of the great system of being, or if not, must at least be 
assured of producing a greater effect by its poetical fictions, 
than systematic truth could secure to it. And may not this 
often be the case? I have no doubt, that from the systems 
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of Copernicus and Newton, of Buffon and Priestley, as el- 
evated poetry may be made, as from the most simple and 
childlike views of nature. But why have weno such poetry ? 
Why is it, that the simple pathetic fables of ancient or un- 
learned tribes always affect us more, than these mathemati- 
cal, physical, and metaphysical niceties? Is it not because 
the people of those times wrote poetry with more lively ap- 
prehensions, because they conceived ideas of all things, m- 
cluding God himself, under analogous forms, reduced the 
universe to the shape of a house, and animated all that it 
contains with human passions, with love and hatred? The 
first poet, who can do the same in the universe of Buffon and 
Newton, will, if he is so disposed, produce with truer, at least 
with more comprehensive ideas, the effect which they ac- 
complished with their limited analogies and poetic fables. 
Would that such a poet were already among us, but so long 
as that is not the case, let us not turn to ridicule the genuine 
beauties in the poetry of ancient nations, because they un- 
derstood not our systems of natural philosophy and metaphy- 
sics: Many of their allegories and personifications contain 
more imaginative power, and more sensuous truth, than vo- 
luminous systems—and the power of touching the heart 
speaks for itself. 

A. This power of producing emotion, however, seems to 
me not to belong in so high a degree to the poetry of nature. 

EK. The more gentle and enduring sentiments of poetry at 
least are produced by it,and more even, than by any other. Can 
there be any more beautiful poetry, than God himself has ex- 
hibited to usin the works ofcreation ? poetry, which He spreads 
fresh and glowing before us with every revolution of days and of 
seasons? Can the language of poetry accomplish any thing 
more affecting, than with brevity and simplicity to unfold to 
us in its measure what we are and what we enjoy? We live 
and have our being in this vast temple of God ; our feelings 
and thoughts, our sufferings and our joys are all from this as 
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their source. A species of poetry that furnishes me with 
eyes to perceive and contemplate the works of creation and 
myself, to consider them in their order and relation, and to 
discover through all the traces of infinite love, wisdom, and 
power, to shape the whole with the eye of fancy, and in 
words suited to their purpose—such a poetry is holy and 
heavenly. What wretch, in the greatest tumult of his pas- 
sions, in walking undera starry heaven, would not experience 
imperceptibly and even against his will a soothing influence 
from the elevating contemplation of its silent, unchangeable, 
and everlasting splendours. Suppose at such a moment 
there occurs to his thoughts the simple language of God, 
“Canst thou bind together: the bands of the Pleiades,” &c. 
—is itnot as if God himself addressed the words to him 
from the starry, firmament? Such an effect has the true po- 
etry of nature, the fair interpreter of the nature of God. 
A hint, a single word, in the spirit of such poetry, often sug- 
gests to the mind extended scenes, nor does it merely bring 
their quiet pictures before the eye in their outward linea- 
ments, but brings them home to the sympathies of the heart, 
especially, when the heart of the poet himself is tender and 
benevolent, and it can hardly fail to be so, 

A, Will the heart of the poet of nature always exhibit this 
character ? , 

E. Of the great and genuine poet undoubtedly, otherwise 
he may be an acute observer, but could not be a refined and 
powerful expositor of nature. Poetry, that concerns itself 
with the deeds of men, often in a high degree debasing and 
criminal, that labours, with lively and affecting apprehen- 
sions, in the impure recesses of the heart, and often for no 
very worthy purpose, may corrupt as well the author as the 
reader. The poetry of divine things can never do this. It 
enlarges the heart, while it expands the view, renders this 
serene and contemplative, that energetic, free, and joyous, 
It awakens a love, an interest, and a sympathy for all that 
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lives. Jt accustoms the understanding to remark on all oc- 
casions the laws of nature, and guides our reason to the right 
path. This is especially true of the descriptive poetry of 
the Orientals. 

A. Do you apply the remark to the chapter of Job, of 
which we were speaking ? 

E. Certainly. It would be childish to hunt for the system 
of physics implied in the individual representations of poetry, 
or to aim at reconciling it with the system of our own days, 
and thus show that Job had already learned to think like our 
natural philosophers, yet the leading idea, that the universe 
is the palace of the Divine Being, where he is himself the 
director and disposer, where every thing is transacted accord- 
ing to unchangeable and eternal laws, with a providence, that 
continually extends to the minutest concern, with benevo- 
lence and judgment—this, I say, we must acknowledge to be 
great and ennobling. It is set forth too, by examples, in 
which every thing manifests unity of purpose, and subordina- 
tion to the combined whole. The most wonderful pheno- 
mena come before us, as the doings of an ever active and pro- 
vident father of his household. Show mea poem, which ex- 
hibits our system of physics, our discoveries and opinions 
respecting the formation of the world, and the changes that 
it undergoes, under as concise images, as animated personi- 
fications, with as suitable expositions, and a plan comprising 
as much unity and variety for the production of effect. But 
do not forget the three leading qualities, of which I have spo- 
ken, animation in the objects for awakening the senses, inter- 
pretation of nature for the heart, a plan in the poem, as 
there is in creation, for the understanding. The last re- 
quisite altogether fails in most of our descriptive poets. 

A. You require, I fear, what is impossible. How little 
plan are we able to comprehend in the scenes of nature? 
The kingdom of. the all-powerful mother of all things is so 
vast, her progress so slow, her prospective views so endless— 
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E. That therefore a human poem must be so vast, so slow 
in progress, and so incomprehensible? Let him, to whom 
nature exhibits no plan, no unity of purpose, hold his peace, 
nor venture to give her expression in the language of poetry. 
Let him speak, for whom she has removed the veil, and dis- 
played the true expression of her features. He will discover 
in all her works connexion, order, benevolence, and purpose. 
His own poetical creation too, like that creation which in- 
spires his imagination, will be a true xdeuos, a regular work, 
with plan, outlines, meaning, and ultimate design, and com- 
mend itself to the understanding as a whole, as it does to the 
heart by its individual thoughts and interpretations of nature, 
and to the sense by the animation of its objects. In nature 
all things are connected, and for the view of man are con- 
nected by their relation to what is human. The periods of 
time, as days and years, have their relation to the age of 
man. Countries and climates have a principle of unity in the 
one race of man, ages and worlds in the one eternal cause, 
one God, one Creator. He is the eye of the universe, giving 
expression to its otherwise boundless void, and combining 
in a harmonious union the expression of all its multiplied 
and multiform features. Here we are brought back again 
to the East, for the Orientals, in their descriptive poetry, 
however poor or rich it may be judged, secure, first of all, 
that unity, which the understanding demands. In all the 
various departments of nature they behold the God of the 
heavens and of the earth. This no Greek, nor Celt, nor 
Roman has ever done, and how far in this respect is Lucre- 
tius behind Job and David! 


Gleantwgs. 
—@— 


I. The state of the French Protestant Church, about the time of the reyo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. From Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Re- 
formata. Vol. 1. p. 142. 


Whil’st the Dragoons do thus ravage and ruinate the Pro- 
vinces, causing Terrors and Desolations where ever they 
come, Orders are dispatched to all the Frontier Countries 
and Sea-port Towns, strictly to guard the Passages, and to 
stop all persons who are departing the Kingdom. ‘So that 
there was no hope left of saving themselves by flight. None 
could pass unless he brought with hima Certificate from the 
Priest of his Parish, or the Bishop of the Diocess in which he 
lived, that he was a Roman Catholick. Others are put in 
Prison, and treated like Traytors to their King and Country. 
All Ships of Foreigners lying in the Ports and Havens of the 
Kingdom are diligently searcht for Passengers; the Coasts, 
Bridges, Passages unto Rivers, and the Highways are all 
strictly guarded night and day; and the neighbouring States 
are imperiously required not to harbour any more Fugitives, 
and to dismiss or send back again such as they had already 
received, and Attempts were also made to seize and carry 
away some who had escaped into foreign Countries. 

I have lying by me a Letter from Geneva, giving a dole- 
ful Account of the poor Refugees, who had fled thither. Pos- 
sibly the Reader will not be displeased at the reading of it, 


Sir, FROM GENEVA, NOV. 1685. 


It’s a good while ago that the French Protestants began 
to secure themselves both here and in Switzerland, yet it 
was but very slowly e’er they retired hither, there being not 
on this side of France those conveniences for them as in En- 
gland and Holland. Uowever their number increased 
with their Persecutions ; and this Honour is due unto Gene- 
va, that tho’ at first (whil’st we supposed there was not an 
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indispensable necessity upon our Protestant Brethren for 
their flight) we seemed somewhat cold as to their reception ; 
yet having at last too great cause to believe it, | may speak 
it without vanity, that Geneva exercised a charity towards 
these Fugitives which will recommend her to posterity. I 
shall give you an undeniable proof hereof, and that presently, 
Ever since the first Troubles at Montaubon, and the great 
consternation of the other Provinces, Geneva never failed to 
receive and relieve with Monies and other Supplies, all that 
had recourse unto her, and for more than two Months togeth- 
er there passed not a day over our heads in which Geneva 
did not daily receive and supply 30, 50, 80, 90 Persons of 
all Ages, of both Sexes, and of all Conditions. But as we 
had an occasion of satisfaction from the Charity of Geneva, 
so we must also avow, thatit was utterly impossible not to be 
affected with such a multitude of pitiful Objects as daily pre- 
sented themselves unto us, and especially since the passages 
were guarded, some arriving disguis’d, on foot, in a deplora- 
ble condition, who, would they have left their God, might 
have been as to this World very happy. Women and Maids 
came to us in the Habits of Men, Children in Coffers packt 
up as Cloaths, others without any other precaution at all than 
in their Cradles tied about their Parents necks, some passing 
this, others that way, all stopping either at the Gates or 
Churches of the City, with Cries and Tears of Joy and Sor- 
row mingled together: some demanding, where are our Fa- 
thers and Mothers? others, where are our Wives and Chil- 
dren? not knowing where to find them, nor having learnt 
any News of them from the time they departed from. their 
Houses. In short, every one was so affected with these mis- 
erable Objects, that it was impossible to refrain from weep- 
ing. Some had no sooner passed the first Barricado, but 
prostrating themselves upon their Knees, sung a Psalm of 
‘Thanksgiving for their happy deliverance, tho’, poor Crea- 
tures, they had not wherewithal to get themselves a Meal’s 
meat, and might have gone to Bed that Night supperless, had 
not the Lord of his great goodness extraordinarily provided 
for them. Thus we spent two Months, every day affording 
us new Adventures, fresh and eminent Examples of Self- 
denial, and that divers ways. I shall give you a few Instan- 
ces. Among others, a Lady of great quality, the Mother of 
ten Children, whose Hushand, Monsieur @? 4rband, had 
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revolted from the truth at Vismes ; this Lady, I say, forsook 
eighteen thousand Livers of yearly Revenue, without ever 
having been able to make a Purse to defray her Journey ; 
and, maugre all the Cares and Endeavours of her Husband 
and the Bishop, brought with her nine of her Children, and 
the youngest of them about seven Years of age: yet when 
she came here she had but two Crowns left her to maintain 
herself and them. It was but two days since that I bid 
Adieu to my Lord the Baron of Aubaye, who forsook 
above five and twenty thousand Livers of yearly Revenue, 
for the Gospel, and all his Stock was but thirty Pistols. I 
gave Letters of Recommendation to the Baron of Temelac, 
who is banisht for eight and twenty Years. ‘This Nobleman 
forsook eight thousand Livers of good Rents, and departed 
hence with a very small Supply to seek some Employment 
where ever he can meet it, for his subsistence. My Lord 
de. Bougi* departed hence some few days ago with eight or 
ten Gentlemen for Germany. I cannot reckon unto you 
an infinite number of other persons, whose Names are un- 
known to me. Six or seven came hither about five days 
since, who seemed to be the Servants of a Commander of 
Malta, bearing upon his Breast the great Cross. ‘There 
came also a far greater Troop, who met at the Passes a mul- 
titude of poor People with their Wives and Children that 
had been stopt by the Guards, these force a passage for them 
with themselves, and conveyed them with their Baggage 
hither in safety. The City of Lyons hath given illustrious 
Examples of remorse of Conscience ; in particular, no lon- 
ger than yesterday, we had one, and that a very sensible 
one. A Woman and her Son, to secure an Estate of an hun- 
dred thousand Crowns, had sunk under the temptation, and 
revolted unto Popery; but they were so tormented in their 
Consciences night and day after their Apostasie, that they 
could have no peace nor rest till they had quitted both their 
Estate and Habitation. Some others who had miscarried 
in the same manner, durst not tarry (through the stings of 
their inraged Consciences) any longer than for the first op- 
portunity of escaping, and brought with them to this City 
their Abjuration. ‘This Abjuration of theirs is a certain Pa- 
per in which is written the Name of this new Popish Con- 


* One of the most illustrious Noblemen of Languedoc. 
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vert, together with the Seal of the Bishop and that of the 
Magistrate of the place; by virtue of which they be freed 
from quartering of Dragoons, and are permitted to go ‘and 
come and traflick when and wheresoever they please. And 
among our new Converts this Paper is call’d, Zhe Mark of 
the Beast.* Ihave seen several Copies of them. 

But you must not imagine, that all are come unto Gene- 
va. Switzerland hath entertain’d a vaster multitude than 
we, who have come unto them, and are daily coming from 
all quarters, some one way, some another, some as if they 
dropt down from the Clouds, that is from the tops of the 
Mountains, either of the Franche County, or from those of 
Chablays ; in short, no man can tell how or which way 
they are come unto them. No longer than yesterday, in 
despite of all Guards at the several Passes, and dangers of 
the Gallies, there arrived hither no less than fifty Persons. 
A tall Chairman, who had been a Lacquey, as he was com- 
ing from his House, espying Monsieur de Camdbiaquet pass- 
ing over the Bridge, immediately stopt, and imbraced him 
in his Livery Coat. Four young Ladies of Grenoble dis- 
guised in Men’s Apparel, after they had lodged four or five 
days in the Forests and Mountains, without any other Pro- 
vision than a little Bread, and their Arms, having travell’d 
only by night, came hither but a few hours ago in this their 
gallant Equipage. Should I write you all the stories I know, 
we should never have done. 

About a Fortnight since a panick fear of the Dragoons 
coming into the Land of Gex (where yet are reckoned about 
17000 Protestants, though most of them very poor People) 
had so seized upon their Spirits, that one Morning, we saw 
at our Gates, five hundred Carts loaden with Houshold 
Goods, and follow’d with an innumerable multitude of Per- 
sons, who went and came from all Quarters. On that side 
of Switzerland, and of the Mountains, there was yet a far 
greater power of them, in so much that it affrighted all the 
Country. The Governour came and complain’d of it unto 
our Magistrates ; but they replied, they could not shut the 
Gates of their City upon his Majesty’s Subjects, and had 
they done it, there had been an unavoidable uproar among 
the People. However these poor People were desired to 


* See Gleanings, No. II. page 449, where this curious document is 
reprinted. 
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depart elsewhere, and not to expose our Commonwealth. 
To which they readily obeyed. 

And in as much as the Governour, a notorious bitter En- 
emy of the Magistrates and City of Geneva, though without 
cause, would not fail to make a foul brabble of this business, 
and because our Resident was expected in three or four 
days, we intreated generally, but with a great deal of sweet- 
ness, the greatest part of the French to withdraw themselves, 
as soon as possible, which they did, and of their own accord, 
without delay ; but with a great deal of grief on our part, who 
lost at this first bout abundance of very godly People, with 
whose Company we were very much comforted. The Resi- 
dent being arriv’d, told us he had no order to speak about 
these matters, yea contrariwise, that he was only to treat with 
them aswith particularFriends. But three days after a Letter 
comes, by which, the King, all in Choler, commands his Re- 
sident to be instant with our Magistrates, that immediately 
they drive out of the City, all his Rebellious Subjects, and 
charge them to return unto their respective dwellings, But 
mark the stinging consequence hereof. 

Hereupon the Council is assembled, and after divers De- 
bates they resolv’d, though to the great heart-breaking and 

eneral sorrow of the Citizens, to make Proclamation, that 
all the French should immediately be gone. Which was no 
sooner ordered but observed, yet not without a redoubled 
erief on their hearts, who had not departed the first time, 
and would willingly have continued. 

This Proclamation being published just as we were com- 
ing forth from Evening Prayers, it perfectly astonished and 
over-whelmed those poor People, who reckoned this expul- 
sion as a second banishment from their Native Country. 

In the mean while our Resident inform’d the King of the 
submission of Geneva unto his Orders, and that in the fairest 
manner, and dispatched also our Magistrates Memorial with 
reference to the particular Complaints and Accusations of 
the Governour of Gezx, our Magistrates intending a sincere 

erformance of his Majesty’s Order, sent the Tithing-men to 
intreat every one to depart with the first conveniency. This 
Order Executed with too much severity by the Under-Ofii- 
cers, caused a new uproar among the People. However every 
one took Boat without delay, dreading worse News and Or- 
ders that might inforce them to return to their own Houses. 
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In three days time there departed from us above a thousand 
» Persons. Yet this wrought avery bad effect among the 
Commonalty of Switzerland, who were not able to pene- 
trate into the Causes moving our Commonwealth to yield 
this obedience at this time unto his Majesty. But there is 
yet something more Cruel. For the King sends us a thun- 
dering Letter, by which he approves the whole procedure of 
the Governour of Gez, in hindring all Commerce between 
Gex and Geneva ; so that not only no Provisions can from 
thence be imported into the City, but also none of the Inha- 
bitants of Geneva dare fetch in Herbs or Corn from their 
Gardens and Barns; yea, over and above, he commands 
them immediately to expel, out of the City, all Ministers that 
had been setled in it within three years last past, as a Com- 
pany of Seditious Fellows, that held private Cabals in Gene- 
va to embroil his Kingdom. And he requires also of them 
an account what they had done with his Subjects whom he 
had ordered them to dispatch back again to their own homes, 
and that if he had not a satisfaction in full to all his Com- 
mands, he would make them repent that ever they had of- 
fended him. 

In a word, never had we a Letter, a Letter of this nature, 
in such a daring, menacing stile. ‘Truly had it not been for 
our Magistrates, the People, who were exceedinly concern- 
ed at it, had quite broken out. The Switzers have a Gene- 
ral Assembly this Week. And thus you have a faithful ac- 
count of our present Condition. 

We wait impatiently for the King’s Answer to those Letters 
which inform’d him of our ready Obedience unto his Orders, 
But we fear every thing, because he having once begun to 
make his demands, sets no bounds to them. The Sroztzers 
are hastning to their Assembly, and the People seems very 
resolute to stand up in defence of their Liberties and Reli- 
gion. Every one is ready to march at the first Signal. In 
the mean while the Stwitzers have been wonderful in their 
Charity. The Country of Vauz is fill’d in every Corner 
with French Fugitives. Within these three Weeks there 
have been reckon’d above 17500 Persons that have passed 
unto Lausanne. Zurich writ admirable Letters to Berne 
and Geneva, desiring them to send of those poor People to 
them, and that they would receive them as their own natu- 
ral Brethren into their Country, into their. houses, yea, and 
into their very Hearts. : 
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We long to know, whether the King will not make the 
same demand unto the Switzers as unto Geneva. But ’tis 
hoped they’ll not bate his Majesty an ace, but assert their 
own Rights and Soveraignty. Yet there being a Spirit of 
Bigottry crept in among the Popish Cantons, even in the 
very face of the Protestants, this troubles a World of People. 

Yours, 
Now: 


Whilst all this was acting abroad, and other mischiefs done 
unto the Reformed at home; The French Court sate close 
in Consultation about giving the last blow at the Roots of 
the Religion in that Kingdom, and how, and in what manner 
to repeal the Edict of Nantes. Very much time was spent 
in drawing up the matter and form of this new Edict. Some 
in the Council would have the King detain all the Ministers, 
and compel them, as he had done the Laity, to change their 
Religion, or in case of stubbornness and refusal, he should 
condemn them to perpetual Imprisonment. . 

The reasons alleged for this were, that in case he did it 
not, they would be so many dangerous Enemies against him 
in Foreign Nations, and Trumpets of his Cruelty and Tyran- 
ny; others on the contrary affirmed, that as long as the Min- 
isters continued in France, their presence would incourage 
the People to abide in their Religion, whatsoever care might 
be taken to hinder them; and that supposing they should 
change, they would be but so many secret Adversaries nour- 
ished in the bosom of the Romish Church, and the more dan- 
gerous because of their great knowledge and skill in contro- 
versial Matters. This last Argument prevailed. And there- 
upon they came to a final conclusion of banishing all the 
Ministers, and to give them no more than fifteen days time 
to depart the Kingdom. : 

The Edict is now given unto the Attorney-General of the 
Parliament of Paris, to draw itup in such a Form as he should 
judge most fitting. But before the publishmg thereof, two 
things were thought necessary to be done. The first was, 
to oblige the Assembly of the Clergy to present by them- 
selves unto the King a Petition about this Matter before men- 
tioned ; m which also they told his Majesty, that they desir- 
ed not at present the Repealing of the Edict of Nantes. 
The second was, to suppress universally all Books made by 
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those of the Reformed Religion, and that an Order should 
be issued out to that purpose. By the first of these the 
Clergy supposed they might shelter themselves from those 
Reproaches which would otherwise be flung upon them, for 
being the sole Authors of those many Miseries, Injustices, 
and Oppressions, which would infallibly be occasioned by 
the Repeal of that Edict. And by the other they designed 
to make the Conversions of the Hereticks more easie and 
feasible, and to confirm those which had been already made. 
For Ministers and Books being all removed, they could not 
possibly be instructed, nor confirmed, nor reduced back 
again to their old Religion. 

In fine, this Edict, revoking and repealing the Edict of 
Nantes, was signed and published on Thursday, October 
the 8A, in the Year 1685. °Tis said the High Chancellour 
of France, Le Tellier, expressed an extream joy when he 
put the Seal to it. But his joy was but as the crackling of 
Thorns under a Pot. It was the last act of his life. Forno 
sooner did he return from Fountainbdleau to his own House, 
but he fell sick, and died m a few days. Tis certain, that 
the Policy of this old Man, rather than any Cruelty in his 
Nature, induced him in his declining Years to join himself 
unto the Persecutors of the Reformed. ; 

This Revocatory Edict was registered in the Parliament 
of Paris, and immediately after in all other the Parliaments 
of this kingdom. 


ae 


Jl. The Mark of the Beast; or the Profession of the Catholic Faith, which 
the Protestants in France were forced to subscribe, through the violence 
of persecution in France. From Quick’s Synodicon, &e. Vol. I. p. 139. 


IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF THE SON, AND 
OF THE HOLY GHOST, Amen. 


I do believe, and profess with a firm 
Faith, all and every thing and things contained in that Creed 
which is used by the holy Church of Rome, to wit: 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty, who hath made 
Heaven and Earth, and all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of 
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God, and born of the Father before all Ages, God of God, 

Light of Light, True God of the True God, Begotten not 
made, of one substance with the Father, by whom all things 
were made; who for us Men and our Salvation, came down 
from Heaven, and was Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made Man, and was Crucified also 
for us under Pontius Pilate, he suffered and was burried, 

and the third day he rose again, according to the Scriptures, 
~ and ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, and he shall come again with Glory, to judge both 
the quick and the dead: whose Kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father, and the Son, who 
with the Father and the Son together is Worshipped and 
Glorified, who spake by the Prophets. And I believe one 
Catholick and Apostolick Church. I acknowledge one Bap- 
tism for the Remission of Sins, and I look for the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and the Life of the World to come. Amen. 

I receive and embrace most firmly the Apostolick, and 
Ecclesiastical Traditions, and the other Observations and 
Constitutions of the same Church. 

In like manner I receive the holy Scripture, but with that 
sense which the holy Mother Church hath, and doth now 
understand it, to whom it doth belong to Judge of the true 
sense, and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, and I shall 
never take it, nor interpret it, otherwise than according to 
the unanimous Consent of the Fathers. 

I profess also, that there be truely and properly seven Sa- 
craments of the new Law, instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and needful for the Sr lvation of Mankind, although not alike 
needful to every one, to wit, Baptism, pe a ey the 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Mar- 
riage, and that they do confer Grace. And that Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Orders, cannot be reiterated without Sa- 
criledge. 

I receive and admit also the Ceremonies received and ap- 
proved by the Catholick Church, in the solemn Administra- 
tion of all these fore-mentioned Sacraments. 

I receive and imbrace all and every thing and things, 
which have been determined and declared conce rhing origt- 
nal Sin and Justification by the holy Council of 7 ent. 

I likewise profess, that m the Mass there is offered unto 
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God a true, proper, and propitiatory Sacrifice for the living 
and the dead, and that in the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, there is truely, really, and substantially, the Body 
_ and Blood, together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that in it there is made a Change of the 
whole substance of the Bread into his Body, and of the whole 
substance of the Wine into his Blood, which Change the 
Catholick Church calls Transubstantiation. 

I confess also, that under one only of those two Elements, 
whole Christ and a true Sacrament is received. . 

1 constantly affirm, that there is a Purgatory, and that the 
Souls there detained are relieved by the Suffrages of the 
Faithful. 

In like manner the Saints reigning with Jesus Christ are 
to be Worshipped, and Invocated, and that they offer Prayers 
unto God for us, and that their Relicks are to be honoured. 

I do most steadfastly avow, that the Images of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Ever-Virgin Mother of God, and also of 
the other Saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due 
honour and veneration must be yielded to them. 

Moreover | affirm, that the power of Indulgences was left 
unto the Church by Jesus Christ, and that their usage is very 
beneficial unto Christians. 

I acknowledge the Holy Catholick, Apostolick, and Ro- 
man Church, to be the Mother and Mistress of all other 
Churches. 

And I promise and swear true Obedience to the Pope of 
Rome, Successor of Blessed St. Peter, Prince of the Apos- 
tles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

In like manner, I receive and profess, without doubting, all 
other things left, defined, and declared by the holy Canons, 
and General Councils, and especially by the most holy Coun- 
cil of Trent. 

And withal, I do condemn, reject, and accurse all things 
which are contrary, and whatever Heresies have been con- 
demned, rejected, and accursed by the Church. 

And swearing upon the Book of the Gospels, he must 
SaY, 
[ promise, vow, and swear, most constantly to confess 
(God aiding me) and to keep intirely and inviolably unto the 
death, this self-same Catholick Faith, out of which no Person 
can be saved, which I do now most willingly and truly pro- 
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fess, and that I will endeavour, to the utmost of my Power, 
that it shall be held, taught and preached by my Vassals, 
or by those who shall belong unto my charge. So help me 
God, and those holy Gospels. So be it. 

I of the parish of do 
Certifie unto all whom it may concern, that having acknow- 
ledged the falseness of the Pretended Reformed, and the 
truth of the Catholic Religion, of my own free will, and 
without any Compulsion, | have made Profession of the Ca- 
tholick, Apostolick, and Roman Religion in the Church of 

in the hands of -In_ Testi- 
mony of the Truth hereof, | have signed this Act in presence 
ofthese Witnesses, whose names are hereunto subscribed this 

day of the Month of and 
in the year of our Lord 


———— 


II. Refutation of P.Simon’s theory of transposition, as applied to the 
Twentieth Chapter of Genesis. From The British Critic, Quarterly 
Theological Review and Ecclesiastical Record. No. U. April, 1827. 
Art. 3. “ Review of Forster’s Critical Essays.” p. 342. 


Mr. Forster may therefore well pronounce P. Simon’s ap- 
plication of his theory of transposition to the twentieth 
chapter of Genesis, to be “altogether needless,” alike “ un- 
called for by the circumstances and reason of the case,”— 

encase 
? But having shown it to be “ wnnecessary,” he proceeds 
to demonstrate that it would be “ absurd.” 

To render intelligible his very ingenious and most satisfac- 
tory reasoning in this part of his Essay, it will now be ne- 
cessary to state, how, in the opinion of P. Simon, the dislo- 
cation of the passage, for which he contends, probably ori- 
ginated. This he refers to the mode in which. the earlier 
books were written and put together. “On écrivoit autre- 
fois,” he observes, “ les livres sur de petites feuilles, qu’on se 
.contentoit le plus souvent de rouler les unes sur les autres, 
autour d’un petit baton, sans les coudre ensemble. I] est ar- 
rivé que comme on n’a pas cu assez de soin de conserver 
ordre de ces anciennes feuilles au rouleaux. la disposition 
des matiéres a recu quelque changement.” 
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If no other security for their preserving their right order 


‘existed, than the care which might be taken in rolling and 


unrolling these “historical fragments,” for the purpose of 


reading or consultation, the chance oftheir retaining their pro- 


per stations might seem perhaps but small. Still, whatever 
derangement may have been subsequently introduced, at the 
time of composition, at least, the several portions of the his- 
tory would naturally occur in their right order. It becomes 
the duty of a true critic, therefore, in any case of uncertain- 
ty subsequently arising, to inquire, whether or not there be 
any thing in the writing or composition itself, which may 
enable us to fix, with certainty or probability, according to 
the circumstances of the case, the true position of the sup- 
posed dislocated passage. It is in the discovery and applica- 
tion of such a verification of the place which the passage 
before ought to fill, and- consequent justification of the ac- 
tual state of the sacred text, that Mr. Forster is, we think, 
eminently happy. Simon does not venture to say where he 
would have it stand; but his argument against its present si- 


. tuation implies, that it must be placed “ somewhere prior to 


the seventeenth chapter ; the latter chapter, and to verse 5 of 
the twenty-first mclusive, undeniably containing the occur- 
rences of one and the same year. Now, that such a posi- 
tion of the chapter is impossible, Mr. Forster thus demon- 
strates : 


‘*<In the seventeenth chapter I pause upon a circumstance, minute 
indeed, yet among the most remarkable and most worthy of remark, 
of the biographical incidents connected with the history of the Fa- 
ther of the Faithful. I speak of the two-fold commandment given 
by Jehovan, in the course of this memorable interview between God 
and his chosen servant, that ‘Abram’ and ‘Sarai’ should thencefor- 
ward lay aside those names, received from man, and derived through 
heathen ancestors, and should receive and adopt other names, con- 
ferred on them by the voice of the Most High God, and imposed by 
the present ministration of Heaven. ‘And Abram fell on his face; 
and God talked with him saying: As for me, behold, my covenant is 
with thee, and thou shalt be a fatherof many nations. Neither 
shall thy name be any more called Abram ; but thy name shall be 
AsranaAm: fora father of many nations have I made thee.’ (Gen. 
xvii. 3—5.) ‘And God said to Asrauam, As for Sarai thy wife, 
thou shalt not call her name Sarat, but Saran shall her name be.’ 
(Gen. xvii. 15.) 

_ «The proverbial reverence of the ancient Jewish copyists for the 
integrity of the sacred text, (a reverence which, to this day, sets at 
defiance allimputation of wilful deliberate falsification of MSS. in 
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the execution of their task,) is matter of unquestioned notoriety. But 
if ever there was an occasion more imperative than another for the 
exercise of this reverential accuracy of transcription, it may unhesi- 
tatingly be placed inthe religious preservation of the distinction be- 
tween the humanly-bestowed and the divinely-appointed names of 
the Father and the Mother of the faithful. The single letters added 
in the one instance (QA 55SN ON), and substituted in the 
other (UY 9’), by the instant commandment of Jehovah, must 
have acquired and retained, in the eyes of Jewish piety and patriot- 
ism, on every principle of conscience and prepossession of the heart, 
which characteristically distinguished the Israelite from the rest of 
mankind, a value and a sacredness incommunicably and unchange- 
ably their own. 

‘< In the controverted narrative of the present twentieth chapter of 
Genesis, the divinely-enlarged name Aprauam, and the divinely-al- 
tered name SARAH, recur, the former in eight, the latter in five, se- 
veral examples. The theoretical translocation proposed for ourjadop- 
tion, in this instance, by P. Simon, will require that we throw 
back this twentieth chapter to a place in the sacred history certainly 
prior to the seventeenth. But the seventeenth chapter, we have 
seen, contains the record of that interview in which Almighty God 
imposed their prophetic and spiritual names on his chosen servant and 

‘handmaiden : consequently, in order to the establishment of P. Si- 
mon’s hypothesis of an accidental translocation of Gen. xx., we are 
driven upon the monstrous assumption, that by the Jewish transcri- 
bers, within the compass of a:single chapter, the integrity of the 
sacred text, in oneof its most sacred and inviolable features, has 
been wilfully and deliberately invaded and violated through a series 
of thirteen distinct examples,—has been wilfully and deliberately in- 
vaded and violated, in five instances by literal substitutions, and in 
eight instances by literal additions."—pp. 24—27. 


A more complete refutation of an unfounded, though plau- 
sible theory, than that contained in the above extract, will 
not easily be found in the annals of theological controversy, 
nor perhaps a more effectual warning against the “ wanton 
attempts” of Simon and his followers, “to make order give 
place to confusion, fact to hypothesis, the sacred truth of his- 
tory to the fallacies of a daring speculation.””—p. 27. 


——— 


IV. Biographical Notice of Thomas Hearne, M. A. From Townley’s 
Ilustrations of Biblical Literature. Vol. 1. p. 97 


Thomas Hearne, M. A. the editor of this valuable edition* 
of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” and the indefatigable collector 


* «The Acts of the Apostles, printed at Oxford, is a fac-simile 
edition of a Greek and Latin MS. of the seventh century, preserved 
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and editor of ancient books and manuscripts, particularly 
of our old Chronicles, was the son of George Hearne, pa- 
rish clerk of White Waltham, in Berkshire, in which parish 
he wasborn,in 1678, Having but little opportunity for 
learning, and his father being poor, he was, at an early age, 
obliged to earn his subsistence as a day-labourer. Happily 
for him,his abilities were discoveredand fostered by Fran- 
cis Cherry, Esq. in whose house he had lived as a menial 
servant; but who, on perceiving his talents, placed him at 
the free school of Bray, in his native county, and afterwards 
educated himas his son. In 1695, he was entered of Ed- 
mund-hall, Oxford. Dr. Mill, the principal of the college, 
soon marked the bent of his studies, and employed him as his 
assistant in the laborious task of collating MSS. for his edition 
of the Greek Testament. Dr.Grabe also availed himself of 
his useful talents in transcribing and collating various old 
MSS. In 1699, he took his Bachelor’s degree, which was 
soon followed by a proposal from his tutor, Dr. White Ken- 
net, to. go to Maryland, as one of Dr. Bray’s missionaries ; 
but this proposal, not according with his views, was declined, 
and ina short time he obtained the situation of assistant to 
Dr. Hudson, the librarian of the Bodleian Library. In 
1703, he took his Master’s degree. In 1715 he was appoint- 
ed Archetypographus of the University, and Esquire-Bea- 
dle of the civillaw. These offices he soon after resigned, 
because of his objections to take the oaths to government, 
being in political principles a Jacobite. From the same 
conscientious motive he refused several other advantageous 
preferments. The latter part of his life was devoted to the 
study of antiquities, and the editing and republishing of numer- 
ous curious antiquarian works. He died at Oxford, June 
10th,1735. His taste for those researches, which formed 
the business of his life, wasseen at a very early period; for 
when he had only attained the knowledge of the alphabet, 
he was continually poring over the old tomb-stones in the 
churchyard. But nothing canmore correctly characterize this 
plain and laborious man, than the following Thanksgiving 
found among his papers, after his decease: “ O most gracious 


among the Laudian MSS. in the Bodleiai Library. The Editor was 
the famous Antiquary, Thomas Hearne, who printed only 120 copies, 
by which means the edition is become exceeding scarce. This was 
the first fac-simile edition ever printed. A copy of itis in the oer 
ate Library, in Manchester.” Townley. p. 96. Vol. .—(Temp. Ed.) 
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and merciful Lord God, wonderful in thy providence, I re- 
turn all possible thanks to thee, for the care thou hast al- 
ways taken of me. I continually meet with most signal in- 
stances of this thy providence, and one act yesterday, when 
I unexpectedly met with three old MSS. for which, in a 
particular manner, I return my thanks, beseeching thee to 
continue the same protection to me, a poor helpless sinner, 
and that for Jesus Christ his sake.”’* 


—f>—— 


V. The difficulties of Romanism in respect of Indulgences. From Fa- 
ber’s Difficulties of Romanism. Book I. Ch. XI. p. 177. London, 1826, . 


INDULGENCEs sprang out of the penitential discipline of 
the primitive church. Persons, who had lapsed into idol- 
atry, or who had been guilty of any scandalous crime, 
were separated by ecclesiastical authority from the body of 
the faithful : nor were they readmitted, until, by a course 
of austere penitence, they had sufficiently evinced their. 
sincerity and their amendment. The church, however, 
which, like every other well organized society, possessed 
and exercised the power of ejecting or receiving mem- 
bers, was induced, when she had well-grounded reason to 
believe repentance sincere, occasionally to relax the se- 
verity, or to shorten the time of this required probation. 
When that was done, the grace, accorded to the penitent, 
was naturally styled an indulgence. 

Such, and such only, were the indulgences of the primi- 
tive church: and I know not what objection can be ration- 
ally taken to the system of her moral discipline. 

But, when the unscriptural notion of a@ meritorious ex- 
piatory satisfaction to God was annexed to the ancient 
probationary penance required by the church, the same 
idea infected also the simple primitive indulgence. _ If self- 
inflicted punishment for sin, or punishment inflicted by ec- 
clesiastical authority, could make an expiatory satisfaction 
to the divine justice: then the power of remitting such_ 
punishment was equivalent to the power of declaring, that 
the church, according to her own good pleasure and discre- 
tion, could assign to the divine justice a smaller measure of 


* Chalmer’s Gen. Biog. Dictionary, XVII. pp. 275—284. 
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expiatory satisfaction than fhat justice would otherwise 
have claimed. Now this extraordinary speculation, in 
pursuance of which the church undertook to determine, 
that God not unfrequently was and ought to be satisfied 
‘with a lighter degree of expiation, than his own justice, if 
left to itself, would have exacted from the offender : this 
extraordinary speculation sprang naturally and of necessi- 
ty from the new doctrine of an expiatory satisfaction 
to God engrafted upon the primitive very harmless, or ra- 
ther laudable discipline of penance and indulgence. 

The revolting arrogance of so strange a speculation, 
when plainly exhibited in its true colours, and when. no 
longer decorated or disguised by the specious eloquence of 
the bishop of Aire,* must, I think, shock every well-regu- 
lated mind.f To imagine, that the divine justice would 
agree to be satisfied with a smaller quantity of expiation 
than the amount of its original requirement, and that each 
priest enjoyed the privilege of adjusting the terms of this 
yet more singular bargain between God and his creatures, 
is contrary alike to Scripture and to every consistent idea 
which we can form of the divine attributes. Yet this the- 
ory was but the legitimate offspring of the new doctrine of 
satisfaction as superadded to the old penitential discipline 
of the church. 

1. We are assured, however, by the bishop of Aire, 
that indulgences, viewed (be it observed) under the pre- 
sent precise aspect, rest upon the authority of St. Paul. 

That great apostle, says he, teaches us positively, that 
to the church belongs the double right of prescribing and 
of mitigating satisfactory punishments. t 

For the establishment of this position, the bishop refers 
to two connected passages in the two epistles to the Corin- 
thians: but, in neither of those passages, can I discover 


the slightest vestige of any punishment, which, in his 


lordship’s sense of the word, can be denominated satisfac- 
tory.§ 


* A much respected Prelate of the South of France, in answer to 
whose Discussion Amicale sur UV Eglise Anglicane et en général sur la 
Réformation, the work from which this extract is taken, was written. 
See Repertory p. 317. Vol, IIIl.—(Temp. Kd.) 

} Discuss. Amic. Lett. xiii. 

¢ Discuss. Amie. vol. ii. p. 227. 

§ 1 Corinth. y.1--5. 2 Corinth. it, 6—10. 
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According to the ancient and godly discipline of the 
primitive church, the Corinthians, as St. Paul expresses 
himself, had delivered an incestuous member of their com- 
munity unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.* 
This they did under the immediate sanction of the anxious 
apostle ; and afterward, when they were satisfied as to the 
sincerity of the man’s contrition, they pardoned him the 
disgrace which he had brought upon the church, and re- 
admitted him to the enjoyment of his former privileges as a 
baptized christian. The circumstances and the ground of 
his readmission were communicated to St. Paul, and St. 
Paul in reply, informs them, that, as they had forgiven the 
offender, so likewise did fe for their sakes in the person 
of Christ.t 

Such was the very transaction, from which the bishop 
has learned, that, by the special authority of St. Paul, to 
the church belongs the double right of both prescribing and 
mitigating satisfactory punishments: punishments, that is 
to say, according to the bishop’s avowed doctrine, which 
should be able to make a meritorious expiatory satisfaction, 
not merely to the outraged church viewed as a body corpo- 
rate, but even to the divine justice itself. Yet, where is 
there a single*syllable about any such meritorious satisfae- 
tion being made to the justice of God, from the beginning 
to the end of the entire narrative ? 

2. Bad, however, as indulgences may be when viewed 
under the present most unscriptural aspect, their evil ad- 
mitted of a still higher degree of sublimation. 

The bishop of Aire, himself a most respectable eccle- 
siastic, has no hesitation in pronouncing, with or without 
the consent of his church, that the validity of indulgences, 
like the validity of absolution, entirely depends upon the 
disposition of the sinner.t ‘This, no doubt, is making the 
best of the matter: but a lamentable story yet remains to 
be told. 

His lordship treads lightly over ground, which he is too 
good and too sensible a man to deem hallowed. What 
was the crying abomination, which first roused the indig- 
nant spirit of the great and much-calumniated Luther? 
The pope actually drove a gainful pecuniary traffic in ec- 


*1Cor.yv. 5. f 2Cor. ii, 10. ft Discuss. Amic. vol.ii. p. 229. 
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clesiastical indulgences! Instruments of this description, 
by which the labour of making a fancied meritorious sa- 
tisfaction to God by penance or by good works was pared 
down to the dwarfish standard that best suited the purse of 
a wealthy offender, were sold in the lump, to a tribe of 
monastic vagabonds, by the prelate, who claimed to be up- 
on earth the divinely-appointed vicar of Christ. These 
men purchased them of the pope, by as good a bargain as 
they could make ; and then, after the mode of travelling- 
pedlers, they disposed of them in retail to those who af- 
fected such articles of commerce, each indulgence, of course, 
bearing an adequate premium. The madness of supersti- 
tion could be strained no higher: the Reformation burst 
forth like a torrent; and Luther, with the Bible in his hand, 
has merited and obtained the eternal hatred of an incorri- 
gible church. 

3. Itis worthy of observation, that the bishop is wholly 
Silent as to the imaginary fund, whence the inexhaustible 
stock of papal indulgences is supplied. Whether he was 
himself ashamed of the doctrine of supererogation, or 
whether he thought it imprudent to exhibit such a phantasy 
before the eyes of his English correspondent, I shall not 
pretend to determine. From whatever motive, the bishop 
omits it altogether. His lordship’s defect, however, is 
abundantly supplied by the authoritative declaration of the 
reigning pontiff. 

We have resolved, says pope Leo in the year 1824, by 
virtue of the authority given to us from heaven, fully 
tounlock that sacred treasure, composed of the merits, 
sufferings, and virtues, of Christ our Lord, and of his 
virgin mother, and of all the saints, which the author of 
human salvation has entrusted to your dispensation. 
To you, therefore, venerable brethren, patriarchs, pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, it belongs to explain with 
perspicuily the power of indulgence : what is their ef- 
ficacy in the remission, not only of the canonical pen- 
ance, but also of the temporal punishment due to the 
divine justice for pastsin ; and what succour is afforded 
out of this heavenly treasure, from the merits of Christ | 
and his saints, to such as have departed real penitents 
in God’s love, yet before they had duly satisfied by fruits 
worthy of penance for sins of commission and omission 
3 N ; . 
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and are now purifying in the fire of purgatory, that 
an entrance may be opened for them into their eternal 
country where nothing defiled is admitted.* 

From a stock of merits, which the pope claims to have 
at his disposal, indulgences are issued, which shall not only 
remit the canonical penance imposed by the church, but 
which shall also liberate the fortunate possessors from. the 
temporal punishment due for past sin to the divine justice, 
and which shall open the doors of purgatory to those suf- 
fering spirits who departed without having made full satis- 
faction for their iniquities by fruits worthy of penance. 

These then, it seems, are the avowed doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Latin Church, not merely during the dark 
ages of barbarous credulity, but in the full light of the 
nineteenth century: these are the high behests of that 
church, which, according to the explicit declaration of its 
visible fad to every protestant community, is the mother 
and mistress of all other churches, and out of which there 
is no salvation. t 


—C-—— 


VI. The Rise, Progress, and Vicissitudes, of the French Reformed 
and Protestant Churches at Rouen and Dieppe, in the Department 
of the Lower Seine, formerly the province of Normandy. Extract- 
ed from The Ecclesiastical Repertory, for the use of the Reformed and 
Protestant Churches of the Empire of France, by M. Rabaut, Jun. 
p. 270. A French work published in Paris in the year 1807.t 


The Doctrine of the Protestants was preached and avowed 
in this province of Normandy, of which Rouen was the 


* Bull for the observance of the Jubilee, A.. D. 1825. 

+ Bullfor the observance of the Jubilee, A. D. 1825. 

t This is an interesting statistical work, containing historical no- 
-tices of the civil, political, and religious condition of the Protestants 
in France, before and since the Edict of 1787; the laws passed in 
their favour since 1787; the discipline of their churches, with the 
names of their pastors, &c. 

From the information contained inthe Preface, it appears that 
previously to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Reformed 
cburches consisted of sixteen Ecclesiastical Provinces, and sixty-one 
conferences, each Province forming a provincial Synod. ° In 1637, 
there were ii France, eight hundred and six Reformed churches, 
served by six hundred and forty-one pastors. According to the new 
organization, France proper, together with the appended Depart- 
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capital, from the earliest period of its introduction into 
France. 

In 1542, the Parliament of Rouen condemned to the 
flames, Constantine and his associates, on account of their 
religion, and because they preached the errors of Luther 
and Calvin. 

In 1544, this same Parliament condemned to be burnt 
alive, an apothecary named William Husson, whose only 
crime was that of having circulated and distributed cer- 
tain devotional books. 

In 1560, several Reformed Churches were organized i in 
Normandy ; ; one was formed at Luneray. 

In the month of August, 1561, Duperron, Minister of 
State, arrived at Rouen and published the Edict which 
prohibited the publie exercise of the Protestant Religion. 
The church at this place was at that time ina flourishing 
condition, having four pastors in the city itself. 

On the 25th of January, a provincial synod was held at 
Rouen, at which was present M. Dubuisson, Gentleman, 
bearer of credentials from the Queen, addressed to the 
ministers who composed this synod. 

She expressed her satisfaction at the peace which subsis- 
ted between the Catholics and the Protestants. She pro- 
mised all assistance to the latter, inquired what foree they 
would be able to furnish for her service and for that of the 
State, in case of necessity. The Synod replied, that she 
might count upon six thousand infantry and six hundred 
cavalry. 

The public exercises of the Reformed Religion were 
held at that time in the suburb of Martinville. 

This state of things was not, however, of long duration. 
Certain women and tradesmen were accused of having de- 
molished some images. ‘The court despatched d’Aumale, at 
the head of a small force, to take possession of the city of 


ments, numbers one hundred and twenty-seven consistorial churches, 
and nineteen oratories. ‘These are served by about six hundred and 
one pastors. The consistorial churches of the Augsburg Confession 
are sixty-three in number, and count five hundred and twenty-one 
pastors. The churches comprise, sometimes, individually, a number 
of congregations. One is mentioned as embracing no less than 
eighty-four congregations, and having but fuur pastors. We hope to 
be able to furnish some further extracts from this work in our next 
Number.—(Temp. Ed.) 
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Rouen, to persecute its Protestant inhabitants, and to pro- 
hibit all exercise of their Religion. 

The inhabitants resolved on self-defence, well aware that 
it was the Duke of Guise and his adherents, who governed 
France, under the name of the King and the Queen, whose 
confidence they abused. They armed themselves. They 
seized and took possession of two armed galleys then in 
their port. This circumstance was very serviceable to their 
cause, as it enabled them to harass the royal forces, and to 
command the banks of the Seine, 

It became necessary to invest the town. The Parlia- 
ment was obliged to withdraw, and retired to Louviers. 

The besiegers were frequently repulsed, and obliged even 
to withdraw. Having succeeded, however, at length, in 
making a breach, by means of a mine, the city was taken 
on the 26th October 1563, and the Protestants given up to 
be plundered. Marlorat, one of the ministers at Rouen, 
was arrested and thrown into a dungeon. He wasarraign- 
ed before the parliament of Rouen, together with those 
who had been accused of being ringleaders in this affair. 
These were the above-mentioned pastors; Dubosc de Man- 
treville, President of the assistant court; de Soquence, a 
sounsellor; John de Croses, de Vallefrenieres; and John de 
Baleur, Blanchet le Nud, Richard Manger, Claude du Sac, 
’ captains and officers of the reformed forces, who had de- 
fended the city. These were all condemned to death. 
There was also an Elder, of the name of John Bigot, who 
shared the same fate. Shortly after, the king of Navarre, 
who had been wounded, died at Rouen, on the 17th of 
Novemher. 

The evils experienced by the city of Rouen, led the 
Protestants of the city of Dieppe to anticipate the same 
treatment. Accordingly, a goodly number resolved to go 
to Antwerp and into England. Many gentlemen, together 
with Francis de Saint-Paul, minister of the place, came to 
this determination. 

Peter Mordant, the present minister, began to discharge 
the duties of his sacred office, at Rouen, Dieppe, and Lun- 
eray, in 1778. Atthat time, the religious assemblies were 
held by night. In i782, the brethren began to celebrate 
their worship in the open day. 

This pastor was opposed by the Intendant, the first Presi- 
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dent and Procurer-general of the Parliament of Rouen, 
Messieurs de Vergennes and de Miromesnil. 

‘The congregation of Dieppe, which assembled in the 
house of Mr. James le Griel, were forbidden, by a royal 
commission, to assemble. The same was the case with the 
congregation at Luneray. The bailiffs followed the pastor 
closely every sabbath, expecting to surprise him in the act 
of conducting the religious services, and to arrest him. He 
eluded, however, their vigilance. Many royal commissions 
were issued against him, but without effect. 

Finally the storm blew over. But this minister having, 
at Rouen, on the 17th February, 1789, pronounced the be- 
nediction upon a mixed marriage, ratified before the royal 
judge, according to the forms prescribed by the Edict of 
1787, the grand chamber ef the Parliament of Rouen, after 
hearing more than twenty witnesses against him, issued a 
warrant for his apprehension. On the 13th March of the 
same year he left his home, and faund a reception at Paris 
in the house of Monsieur de Villedeuil, Minister of the 
‘King’s household, and in that of Monsieur Barentin, Keeper 
of the Seals. The decree was removed the next year. 
The constituent assembly having afterwards recognised and 
proclaimed the liberty of worship, the church of Rouen 
and its pastor enjoyed, and still continue to enjoy, the most 
perfect quiet—a quiet firmly established since the benefi- 
cent law of the 18th Germinal,* year 10th of the Re- 

ublic. 
The doctrine of the Reformers was known at Dieppe as 
early as the year 1557. In the month of August of this 
year, a book pedler who resided at Geneva, passed through 
Dieppe, with a small pack upon his back, containing some 
good books. He sold a few, and several persons were cu- 
rious to hear, from himself, concerning the reformation 
which had taken root at Geneva, and was talked of in di- 
vers parts of France, but was as yet entirely unknown at 
Dieppe. The name of this pedler was John Venable. He 
was well informed, for one of his condition, in matters of 
religion; every one was desirous of hearing him. They 
possessed themselves of his books, and forthwith commis- 


* Comprising the last 11 days of March, andthe first 19 days of 
April.—(Temp. Ed.) 
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sioned him to conduct their worship, until they could pro- 
cure a pastor. After a residence of about three months at 
Dieppe, Venable found the little flock augment to such a 
degree, that he thought it his duty to advise of the circum- 
stance Monsieur Delajouché, pastor of the reformed church 
recently established at Rouen, inviting him to betake him- 
self immediately to Dieppe, ‘‘ where,”’ said he, ** the har 

vest truly is plenteous but the labourers are few.”? Mon- 
sieur Delajonché went and preached some sermons at Diep- 
pe, and wrote to the pastors at Geneva, to induce them to 
use their endeavours to procure a pastor for the church at 
Dieppe. They sent thither Monsieur André de Sequeran, 
Proprietor of Amont, who arrived there on the first of 
January following. He tarried there until the month of 
June of the same year. He then proceeded to Geneva, 
with the intention of collecting together his family, and of 
taking them with him to Dieppe. In this, however, he was 
frustrated. He died at Geneva three weeks after his ar- 
rival. He was succeeded in his charge at Dieppe, by Mon- 
sieur Delaporte, one of the pastors of Rouen, who had, 
shortly after, for his colleague, during some time, the cele- 
brated John Knox,a Scotchman. During their ministry 
some of the most distinguished personages of the country 
embraced the reformed religion ; among others, a Monsieur 
de Bagueville, a descendant of Charles Martel, and two of 
his daughters. From the year 1558, a remarkable change 
was perceptible in the manners of the inhabitants of Dieppe, 
amongst whom, before that time, every thing scandalous was 
inyogue. In 1562, the great majority of the inhabitants 
professing the reformed religion, they established themselves, 
onthe 16th May, in the church of St. James, the principal 
one of the city. Here they continued for the space of one 
year, at the end of which, in consequence of an Edict of 
pacification,* they were obliged to relinquish it to a few Ro- 
man Catholics, who were still to be found in the city, and to 
erect a church, at their own expense, in one of the suburbs. 
This edifice, having been very slightly built, was thrown down 
during a storm, at the expiration of about five years. This 
calamity rendered it necessary to build another, in the same 
suburb, (that of la Barre)—a substantial and elegant edifice, 


* Signed in May 1576.—(Temp. Ed.) 
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which was destroyed upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes: _ 

After the massacre at Vassy, which took place in 1551, 
Dieppe was exposed to all the horrors of the civil wars, which 
the Dukes of Guise stirred up in France. It was only by 
virtue of the Edict of Nantes,* that this church; together 
with those of Luneray and of the neighbourhood, enjoyed 
some degree of peace and prosperity. The revocation of this 
Edict,t and the consequent persecutions, reduced this church 
to a small number of individuals. The famous Admiral Du- 
quesne was of Dieppe, and of the reformed religion. He was 
not constrained to renounce his religion, but on his death, the 
public monument, which his services had merited, was re- 
fused: his family was unable to obtain his body to deposit it 
ina tomb prepared by them in a hamlet of Switzerland, 
with the following inscription, of which Monsieur de Rhu- 
jieres has given the meaning: “* This tomb awaits the re- 
mainsof Duquesne. His name is known upon every 
sea. Passing stranger, if you demand why the Hol- 
landers erected a superb monument to the vanquished 
Ruiter, and why the French have refused an honourable 
sepulture to the conqueror af Ruiter, the fear and re- 
spect due to a powerful monarch forbids me to reply.’’ 
Since the reign of tolerance, his statue has been placed if 
the palace of our kings. 

The Protestants of Dieppe, of Luneray, of Autretot, &c. 
have been reduced, for more than a century past, to the 
simple exercise of domestic worship. The religious con- 
gregations were not re-established in this district until 1782. 
Still they met in secret. They were frequently molested 
and suspended by the manceuvres of the enemies of the Re- 
formed Religion. Messieurs Mordant, Paumier, and Re- 
ville, officiated as Pastors in this church for a long time. 
Monsieur Darnaud afterwards officiated, for a few months. 
Finally, they obtained Monsieur Née, the present pastor. 
~ The Protestants of Dieppe are land-proprietors, ship- 
owners, and merchants, chiefly occupied, in time of peace, 
with every kind of maritime commerce, which is reduced to 
nothing since the war. ‘They enjoy a reputation and respect, 
justly merited, more by their manners than their fortunes. 


* In April 1598.—(Temp. Ed) 
¢ Octeber 12th 1685. (Id.) 
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VII. Efforts made to prevent the importation and circulation of Tyndall’s 
Translation of the New Testament. From Townley’s Illustrations of 
Biblical Literature. Vol. Il. p. 379. 


The English bishops exerted all their influence to prevent 
the importation and circulation of Tyndall’s translation. 
Severe proclamations were issued by the king, at the requisi- 
tion of the clergy, against all who read it, or had it in posses- 
sion. Humphry Monmouth,* who supported Tyndall abroad, 
was imprisoned in the tower; and though a man of wealth, 
was almost reduced to ruin. Penance was enjoined to Tho- 
mas Patmore, and to the author’s brother, John Tyndall, on 
suspicion of importing and concealing these books; and Sir 
Thomas More, lord chancellor, adjudged, “ that they should 
ride with their faces to the tails of their horses, having papers 
on their heads, and the New Testaments, and other books 
which they had dispersed, hung about their cloaks; and at 
the standard, at Cheapside, should themselves throw them 
into a fire, prepared for the purpose; and that they should 
afterwards be fined’at the king’s pleasure.” The fine set 
upon them was £18,840. Os. 10d. The learned chancellor 
was also induced, by the great patrons of popery, to employ 
his pen against the translator; and the translation. In the 
year 1530, or 1531., a royal proclamation was issued for 
totally suppressing this translation, which was pretended to 
be full of heresies and errors; and holding out the expecta- 
tion that another and a more faithful translation should be 
prepared and published.t Dr. Stokesley, bishop of London, 
who in the month of May, 1531, caused all the New Testa- 
ments of Tyndall, and many other books which he had bought 
up, to be brought to St. Paul’s church-yard, and there burnt, 
was one of the most cruel persecutors among the prelates of » 
his time. Fox has entered into a long detail of those who 
suffered in his diocese: from him we extract the following 
particulars of the charges laid againt several who were im= 
prisoned, and compelled to abjure. 


* See Gleanings No. VIII. for an account of this man.—(Temp. 
Ed.) 

+ Newcome’s Historical View of the English Biblical Translations, 
pp- 20—22. Dublin, 1792, 8vo. 

Henry’s Hist. of Great Britain, B. vi. ch. ii. sec. 2. p. 59. 

Strype’s Memonials of Archbishop Cranmer, I. B. i. ch. xxie ps 11€¢ 
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John Raimund, a Dutchman, 1528.” 
“For causing 1500 of Tindal’s New Testaments to be 
printed at Antwerpe, and for bringing 500 into England.” 

Thomas Curson, monke of Bastacre, in Northfolke, 
1530.” 
’ “ His articles were these : For going out of the monastery, 
and changing his weede, and letting his crowne to grow, work- 
ing abroad for his living, making copes and vestiments. 
Also, for having the New Testament of Tindal’s translation, 
and another booke containing certaine bookes of the Old 
Testament, translated into English, by certain whom the 
papists call Lutherans.” | 

* John Row, book-binder, a Frenchman, 1531.” 

« This man, for binding, buying, and dispersing of bogkes, 
inhibited, was enjoined beside other penance, to goe to Smith- 
field with his bookes tied about him, and to cast them in the 
fire, and there to abide till they were all burnt to ashes.” 

“Christopher, a Dutchman, of Antwerp, 1531.” 

“This man, for selling certaine New Testaments, in 
English, to John Row aforesaid, was put in prison, at West- 
minster, and there died.” 

“ W. Nelson, priest, 1531.” 

“ His crime was, for having, and buying, of Periman, cer- 
taine bookes of Luther, Tindall, Thorpe, &c. and for read- 
ing and perusing the same contrary to the king’s proclama- 
tion, for the which he was abjured. He was priest at Lith.” 

“ Edward Hewet, servingman, 1531.” 

“His crime: That after the king’s proclamation, he had 
read the New Testament in English: also the booke of 
John Frith against Purgatory, &c.” 

“ Walter Kiry, servant, 1531.” 

“His article: That he, after the king’s proclamation, had 
and used these bookes: the Zestament in English, the 
Summe of Scripture, a Primer and Psalter in English, 
hidden in his bedstraw at Worcester.” 

“ John Mel, of Bockstead, 1532.” 

“His heresy was this: for having and reading the New 
Testament, in English, the Psalter, in English, and the 
book called A, B, C.”’* 

“at 
* Fox, Il. pp. 315~—322. * 
Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, I. p. 116. 
30 
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VIII. Account of Mr. Humphrey, Monmouth the Patron of Tyndall. 
From Fox’s Actes and Monuments, ii. p. 267, Ed. Lond. 1641. 


‘Master Humrrey Mummurtu was a right godly and sin- 
cere alderman of London, who, in the dayes of Cardinall 
Wolsey, was troubled and put in the tower, for the Gospell 
of Christ, and for maintaining them that favoured the same.” 

* Stockesley, then bishop of London, ministred articles 
unto him to the number of foure and twentie ; as for adhering 
to Luther and his opinions ; for having and readimg heretical! 
bookes and treatises; for giving exhibition to William Tin- 
dall, Roy, and such other; for helping them over the sea to 
Luther ; for ministring prime helpe to translate, as well the 
Testament, as other bookes into English ; for eating flesh in 
Lent ; for affirming faith onely to justifie ; for derogating from 
men’s constitutions ; for not praying to saints, not allowing 
pilgrimage, auricular confession, the pope’s pardons : briefe- 
ly, for being an advancer of all Martin Luther’s opi- 
nions, &c.” 

‘- Hee being of these articles examined, and cast into the 
tower, at last was compelled to make his sute or purga 
tion, writing to the Cardinall, then lord chancellor, and 
the whole councell, out of the Tower. In the contents 
whereof he answered to the criminous accusation of them 
which charged him with certaine bookes received from be- 
yond the sea; also for his acquaintance with mastergTin- 
dall. Whereupon he said, that he denied not, but that foure 
yeares then past hee had heard the said ‘Tindall preach two 
or three sermons at Saint Dunstan’s in the West, and after- 
ward meeting with the said ‘Tindall, had certaine communi- 
cation with him concerning his living: who then told him 
that he had none at all, but trusted to be in the bishop of 
London his service ; for then hee laboured to be his chap- 
laine. But being refused of the bishop, hee came again to 
the said Mummuth this examinate, and besoughte him to 
helpe him. Who the same time tooke him into his house 
for halfe a yeare: where the said Tindall lived (as he said 
like a good priest, studying both night and day. He woul 
eat but sodden meat by his good will, nor drinke but small 
single beare. He was never seen in that house to weare lin- 
nen about him, all the space of his being there. Whereupon 
the said Mummuth had the better liking of him, so that he 
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promised him fen pound, (as he then said,) for his father’s 
and mother’s soules, and all Christian soules ; which money, 
afterward, he sent him over to Hamborow, according to his 
ee And yet not to him alone hee gave his exhibition, 

ut to divers other moe likewise which were no heretikes : 
as, to Doctor Royston, the bishop of London’s chaplaine, 
hee exhibited fortie or fiftie pounds; to Doctor Wodihall, 
provinciall of the frier Augustins, as much, or more; to Doc- 
tor Watson, the king’s chaplaine; also to other schollers, 
and divers priests ; besides other charges bestowed upon re- 
ligious houses, as upon the nunnerie of Denney, above fiftie 
pounds sterling bestowed, &c.” 

** And as touching his bookes, as Enchiridion, the Pater 
Noster, De Libertate Christiana, an English Testament, 
ef which, some William ‘l'indall left with him, some hee sent 
unto him, some were brought into his house, by whom he 
could not tell; these bookes hee said, did lie open in his 
house, the space of two yeares together, he suspecting no 
harme to be inthem. And, moreover, the same bookes be- 
ing desired of sundry persons, as of the abbesse of Denney, 
a frier of Greenewich, the father confessor of Sion, he let 
them have them, and yet he never heard frier, priest, or lay- 
man find any fault with the said books. Likewise to Doctor 
Watson, to Doctor Stockhouse, Master Martin, parson of 
Totingbecke, he committed the perusing of the bookes of 
Pater Noster, and De Libertate Christiana, which found 
no great fault in them, but only in the booke De Libertate 
Christiana, they said there were things somewhat hard, ex- 
cept the reader were wise.” 

“Thus he excusing himselfe, and moreover complaining 
of the losse of his credit by his imprisonment.in the tower, 
and of the detriments of his occupying, who was wont yeerly 
to ship over five hundred clothes to strangers, and set many 
clothiers aworke in Suffolke, and in other places, of whom he 
bought all their clothes, which were now almost all undone ; 
by this reason, at length, he was set at libertie, being forced 
to abjure, and after was made knight by the king, and sherifle 
of London.” 

“Of this Humfrey Mummuth we read of a notable exam- 
ple of Christian patience, in the sermons of Mr. Latimer, 
which the said Latimer heard in Cambridge, of Master George 
Stafford, reader of the divinitie lecture in that universitie. 


a 
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Who, expounding the place of St. Paul to the Romans, that 
we shall overcome our enemie with well doing, and so heape 
hot coles upon his head, &c. brought in an example, saying, 
that he knew in London, a great rich merchant, (meaning 
this Humfrey Mummuth,) which had a very poore neighbour: 
yet, for all his povertie he loved him very well, and lent him 
money at his need, and let him come to his table whensoever 
he would. It was even at that time when Doctor Collet 
was in trouble, and should have beene burnt, if God had 
not turned the king’s heart to the contrary. Now the rich 
man began to be a Scripture man, he began to smell the 
Gospel. The poore man was a papist still. It chanced on 
a time, when the rich man talked of the Gospell, sitting at 
his table, where he reproved popery and such kinde of 
things ; the poore man being there present, tooke a great dis- 
pleasure against the rich man, insomuch that he would come 
no more to his house ; he would borrow no more money of 
him as he was wont to doe before times, yea, and conceived 
such hatred and malice against him, that he went and ac- 
cused him before the bishops. Now the rich man not know- 
ing of any such displeasure, offered many times to talke with 
him, and to set him at quiet. It would not be. The poore 
man had such a stomacke, that he would not vouchsafe to 
speake with him. If hee met the rich man in the streete, he 
would go out of his way. One time it happened that hee 
met him so in a narrow street, that he could not avoyd but 
come neere him ; yet, for all this, the poore man (I say,) had 
such a stomacke against the rich man, that hee was minded 
to go forward, and not to speake with him. The rich man 
perceiving that, caught him by the hand, and asked him, say- 
ing, “ Neighbour, what is come into your heart to take such 
displeasure with me? What have | done against you? ‘Tell 
mee, and I will bee readie at all times to make you amends.’ 
Finally, hee spake so gently, so charitably, so lovingly, and 
friendly, that it wrought so in the poore man’s heart, that by 
~ and by, he fell downe upon his knees, and asked him forgive- 
ness. The rich man forgave him, and so tooke him againe to 
his favour, and they loved as well as ever they did afore.” 
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Library of the Duke of Sussex.—A work is now in pre- 
pens (the first two Parts of which are just published from 

r. Valpy’s Press) under the superintendence of Mr. Petti- 
grew, Librarian of the Duke of Sussex, entitled “ A Cata- 
logue of the singularly rare and valuable collection of MSS. 
and Books contained in the Library of the Duke of Sussex, 
at Kensington Palace.” 

The first part of the first volume is devoted to the de- 
scription of the Theological MSS. of which there are nearly 
300, and chiefly of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, though some of them are as early as the 
tenth. Those manuscripts are in various languages: He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish,German, Dutch, 
English, Irish, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, 
and Burman. 

The Hebrew Manuscripts are 44 in number, and some 
of them are of very great value. The Pentateuchs on Af- 
rican and Basil_skins are considered the finest in the country. 
—One of them measures 144 feet in length, 23 inches in 
breadth, consists of 72 skins, and is arranged in 263 columns, 
each of which has 42 lines. The History of the Hebrew 
MSS. is a curious narrative respecting the Hebrew MSS, of 
the Bible, of the manner directed to be written, and of the 
rules laid down by the Jews with respect to their manuscripts, 
by which the integrity of the text may be preserved. The 
character of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the divi- 
sions of Spanish, Italian, and German, the former of which 
is designated as the most beautiful. In the collection, there 
are two complete Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, one of the 
13th, the other of the 15th century, the latter with illumina- 
tions. There are also three Pentateuchs, various commen- 
taries, and Rabbinical and Cabalistic works. There is a 
Pentateuch of the 13th century,in Hebrew and Chaldee, ac- 
companied by illuminations of an exceedingly curious na- 
ture, and of which fine fac-similes (by G. Cruikshank) are 
given. All the terms peculiar to MSS. are also detailed and 
explained. 

_ Among the Greek Manuscripts, there is one of the New 
Testament of the 13th century, which contains the whole of 
the books, with the exception of the Apocalypse. Some of 
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the readings peculiar to this MS. are noticed, and a fac-simile 
is givenof the first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, to- 
gether with an illumination, ably executed by Mr. Harris in 
lithography. There are also various Greek MSS. of the 
Fathers of the Church, and among the Homilies of St. 
Chrysostom, is that which was personally directed against the 
Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, whom he depicts as He- 
rodias, and for which he was degraded from his episcopal 
dignity, and banished from Constantinople. Biographical 
pgs of the Fathers accompany the notice of the several 

SS. 

The Latin Manuscripts are both numerous and of great 
rarity. There are sixteen MSS of the Vulgate, enriched 
with the most splendid illuminations. There are two MSS. 
of the Bible allegorised in Latin verses, some of which are 
inrhyme. The whole isincluded under the title of “ Aurora,” 
which title Mr. Pettigrew conceives is probably intended to 
allude to the light supposed to be thrown on the obscure pas- 
sages of Scripture by the allegorical mode of interpretation. 
Specimens of such work are given in this Catalogue. It is at- 
tributed to Petris de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, who flourished 
under the Emperor Frederick I. There are various MSS. 
of several of the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and some very fine Psalters. [Illustrative of one of the 10th 
century, it being remarkably curious, there are three plates 
of fac-similes. ‘The Commentaries by the Fathers are of 
early date and numerous. There isa MS. Commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, by the 
venerable Bede, which was made about the year 1480, for 
Ferdinand King of Castile. Of the MSS. of the Latin Fa- 
thers, those of St. Austin, St. Athanasius, and St. Ambrose, 
are the most numerous. There is a MS. of the’ celebrated 
work of Servetus, “ Christianismi Restitutio,” and a very 
interesting memoir of the unfortunate author. 

The department of Missals, Breviaries, Books of Of- 
Jices, §c. is very rich; and considerable service is rendered 
by the Author pointing out the contents of these various ser- 
vices of the Roman Church, which are so frequently con- 
founded by collectors of rare and curious books. 

The French Manuscripts are especially distinguished by 
a Commentary on the Bible entitled, “Za Bible Moralisée,” 
frow the Townley collection, The illuminations in this vo- 
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lume are in chiaro oscuro. A fine folio MS. of “ The Gold- 
en Legend” is remarkable, as showing the various stages of 
the illuminative art. In the Z¢alian Manuscripts, there is 
a very curious History of the Old Testament, enriched with 
519 paintings. It forms a kind of Biblia Pauperum, and 
belongs to the 15th century. This article is accompanied 
by four fac-similes of the costume of the period. The Span- 
ish, German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. 
_ Inthe English Manuscripts there is a paraphrase on the 
Book of Job, by George Sandys, who was Gentleman of the 
Chamber to Charles I., and pronounced by Dryden to have 
been the first versifier of the age. There is a curious Jrish 
Manuscript, entitled “ The Three Shafts of Death,” by 
Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the author of a “ History of Ireland.” __ 
The 4rabic Manuscripts relate to the Koran, of which a 
very interesting account is given; and a splendid one, which 
formerly belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly described. 
There isa Persian Manuscript of the Gospels, and an Ar- 
menian MS. of the same, with singularly beautiful illumina- 
tions. This is of the 13th century, on vellum, and is, per- 
haps, the most valuable Armenian MS. in the country. They 
are of exceeding rarity. The MSS. in the square Pali cha- 
racter, obtained from Rangoon, are, if not unique, the finest 
in this country. They are of the most splendid description, 
and one of them is on plates of ivory. The letters are in 
Japan, and richly ornamented with gold. Mr. Pettigrew 
gives an account of the Pali language, and fully describes the 
MSS.—Class. Journ. for March, 1827, p. 156. 


We have authority for stating that the edition of the Sep- 
tuagint begun by the late Dr. Holmes at Oxford, and car- 
ried on since his death by the Rev. J. Parsons, B. D. will 
speedily be completed. Of the fifth and last volume, con- 
taining the Apocrypha! Books, nearly the whole is printed off; 
and considerable progress made in the concluding fasciculus 
of the Fourth Volume; so that there is little doubt that the 
whole will be finished within the course of the present year. 
—Ib. p. 162. 


A work is in progress entitled Theological Institutes ; 
or a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and In- 
stitutions of Christianity. By Richard Watson. |First 
American from the second London edition, I'tblished in 
N. York by N. Bangs and J. Emory, for tiie Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
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“The object of this work is to exhibit the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity, in a form 
adapted to the use of young ministers and students in Divini- 
ty. It is hoped also, that it may supply the desideratum of a 
Body of Divinity adapted to the present state of theological 
literature neither Calvinistic on the one hand, nor Pelagian 
on the other.” 


The first volume has made its appearance in this country. 
The second volume was issued from the press in London in 
January last. The first part of this volume is in the press in 
New-York. The second part is expected daily.* It is ex- 
pected that a third volume will be added, and that the author 
is how engaged in writing it. ‘The work has been favourably 
received in England, the first volume having already gone 
through two editions. 


The Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, from the first 
Bishop, down to the present time. By the Rey. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, A. M. 

This work has been announced for some months as in the 
press. It.is expected to embrace an exact reprint of the 
scarce volume known by the name of Sale’s History of Win- 
chester. 


Saurin’s Sermons, now in the press of D. A. Borrenstein, 
Princeton, N. J., to be comprised in one vol. 8vo., complete, 
will be ready for delivery in the course of September next. 


A new religious Magazine, on the plan of the Museum of 
Foreign Science and Literature, is announced by E. Littell, 
Philadelphia. A Prospectus will probably be issuedin July. 


Messrs. Howell and Stuart, London, have issued a Pros- 
pectus of a new Periodical Quarterly Publication, entitled 
‘Museum Theologicum, or General Collection of Theo- 
logical Literature.’ 

This work is to contain a Series of Critical, Dogmatical 
and Exegetical Treatises on Divinity ; Translations of the 
best Essays which the Continent furnishes in these Depart- 
ments; Epitomies of larger works and Original composi- 
tions. No reviews are to be admitted. The first Number 
will be committed to the press, when a Number of Sub- 
scribers sufficient to authorize the Publication shall be pro- 
cured, ; 

* Our last information was three or four weeks since. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Hebrew Tales, selected and translated from the writings of the ancient He- 
brew Sages: to which is prefixed, an Essay on the Uninspired Literature 
of the Hebrews. By Hyman Hurwitz, Author of Vindiciae Hebraicae, 
&c. &e. London. 1826. 


A Dissertation on the Means of Regeneration. By Gardiner Spring, D. D. 
New-York. 1827. 


Passages cited from the Old Testament, by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment compared with the original Hebrew and the Septuagint version, 
arranged, &c. By Prof. Stuart of Andover, Mass. 


The Life of John Sharpe, D. D. Lord Archbishop of York, by his Son, 
Thomas Sharpe, D. D. Edited by Thomas Newcome, M.A. London. 
1825. 2vols. 8vo. 


Critical Essays on Genesis, Ch. xx., and on St. Matthew, Ch. ii, 17, 18, 
with Notes. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Dublin & London. 8vo, 


Sermons, chiefly designed to display the Connection between a sound Faith 
anda holy Life. By the Rev. Edward Patteson, M.A. London. 1826, 
lvol. 8vo. 


An Account of the Indexes, both prehibitory and expurgatory of the Church 
of Rome. By the Rev J. Mendham. M. A. 8vo. London, 1826. 


This volume contains an account of the scarce and curious 
works, mentioned in the title, from the year 1559 to 1806. 
Almost the whole of them are in the author’s possession, 
and he is therefore enabled to give a satisfactory and accu- 
rate description of their contents and peculiarities. The 
rules of the Council of Trent on the subject are given in 
English at pages 32-41, and are followed by long descrip- 
tions of, and occasional observations on, the Belgic, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Roman Indexes. The volume con- 
cludes with two quotations from a profound work of Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Europe Speculum, or a View and Survey 
of the State of Religion in the Western parts of the 
world. 4to. Hage-Com. 1629. James, first librarian of 
the Bodleian, appears to have treated of the Indexes in his 
usually excellent manner; but no author since having de- 
dicated a volume to the subject, the present-may be re- 
garded as containing a complete and satisfactory statement 
of the editions with their characteristics of a set of books 
studiously preserved (in the case of the earlier expurgatory 
Indexes) from the public eye. 

Class. Journ. for March, 1827. p. 154. 


OF 
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Bible Hebraique en Lettres Latines, with a Grammar and a Dictionary 
in conformity with the new Text, by M. Dusson, Member of the Asiati- 
cal Society of France. 3 vols. in 8vo. 


Reise in die Gegend zwischen Alexandrien und Paritonium, die Libysche 
Wiiste, Siwa, Ezypten, Palastina, und Syrien, in den Jakren 1820 und 
1821. Von Dr. Joh. Mart. Augustin Scholz, Professor der Fheologie auf 

der Universitiit zu Bonn. * Travels in the region between Alexandria 
and Paretonium, in the desert of Libya, in Siwa, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, in the years 1820 and 1821. By Dr. John Mart. Augustin Scholz, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn. 
The name of Dr. Scholz has long been well known to 
biblical scholars, although his works have not passed beyond 
the German language: his Biblical Tour and the present 
work, on account of its connexion with theological inquiries, 
rank deservedly among the most important discoveries of 
modern times. We consider it consistent with our plan to 
attract the public notice to’ his labours, as we shall shortly 
have to devote our attention to a New Testament by this 
author, in which a new system of recensions and various 
readings, unknown to Griesbach and Matthzi, are brought 
to light by means of his unwearied researches in various 
countries of Europe and the East. 
Brit. Crit, Quart. Theol. Rev. &c. for March. p- 362. 


The expectations formed by the Assyrians, that a great Deliverer would 
appear, about the time of our Lord’s Advent, demonstrated. By Mr. No- 
lan. Lond. 1826. 


Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D, D. 
Princeton, 1827. 


Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intem-~ 
perance. By Dr. Beecher. Boston, 
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F. V. REINHARD’S OPUSCULA ACADEMIOA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN 
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REINHARD ON MIRACLES: 


&e. &e. 


Tue authority of the Bible asa revelation from heaven 
rests on the evidence of miracles. To these Christ* and his 
Apostlest appealed for proof of their claims to be received 
as “teachers sent from God.” This is the grand argument 
in support of the Scriptures; and those “mighty works,” if 
actually performed, and really miraculous, place the divine 
origin of Christianity beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

But on carefully examining this subject, I met with unex- 
pected difficulties. I saw, that the argument from the mira- 
cles of Christ, if valid, furnished the most decisive evidence 
of his claims; but it seemed, nevertheless, to be in certain 
points liable to serious objections. If the works, ascribed to 
him in the Gospels, were truly miraculous, they afforded to 
my mind overwhelming proof of his divine mission ; for they 
must have been the voice of God attesting the claims of his 
- Son, and commending him to mankind as a messenger from 
heaven. But the questions—what is a miracle ?—and how 
distinguishable from other extraordinary but natural phe- 
nomena ’—seemed so obscure, and of so doubtful solution, 
that I found much difficulty in meeting the objections of 
those who ascribe all events apparently miraculous to natural 


* John ii. 11, 23 ; v. 17, 20, 21; vi. x. 25,37, 38; xi. 42; xiv. 11. Luke 
x. 13—17. Matt. xi. 3—5, 20—24, The Apostles assert this to have been 
the object of his miracles: John xx. 30,31. Acts ii. 22; x.38. That 
Jesus expressly appealed to his miraclesin proof of his divine mission, see 
a dissertation of Storr in Flatt’s Magazine, Part IV. No. IV. Also Storr’s 
Bib. Theol. B. I. § 8. Ill.2.— Translator. 

+ Matt. x.1,8. Luke ix.1; x.1, 17. John xiv.12. Acts iii. 6. 12, 
16; v.12—16; xiv.8—11; xix. 11,12. Rom. xv.17—19, Mark xvi. 17 
—20. (TR.) 
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causes, and assert that we are unable to prescribe limits to 
the latent powers of nature. Nor has any one, to my know- 
ledge, entirely removed this difficulty. I am quite sure that 
the considerations commonly adduced will not obviate it. 
I found much difficulty on this point when attempting in a 
recent public discussion, to ascertain the exact force of the 
argument for Christianity drawn from the miracles of our 
Lord. I resolved, therefore, after having investigated the 
subject with some care, and arrived at results that satisfied 
my own mind, tolay my thoughts on this difficult point be- 
fore the public. 

To this I have been induced by several reasons, After 
all that has been written on the subject of miracles by S. 
R. Less,* Farmer,t and others of great genius and erudi- 
tion, I find, that the question—can we determine whether 
any extraordinary event proceeds immediately from the 
handjof God, and not from thelatent powers of nature ?—has 
not been discussed in a manner so full and satisfactory as to 
need no further investigation. At the present day the 
argument from the miracles of Christ seems among us not 
only to be ridiculed by infidels, but to be abandoned by the 
very friends and professed champions of Christianity. Re-- 
cent works in this country, especially those critical journalst ~ 
which profess to judge and proclaim the merits of new pub- 
lications, maintain that the moral excellence of our religion, 
so conspicuous in its doctrines and precepts, is the surest 
and the only decisive evidence of its divine origin. The 


* In an excellent work entitled: Wahrheit der Christlichen Reli- 
gion. 1776, 

} Farmer’s work on Miracles has been translated by the famous 
Bamberger under the title: Abhandlung weber die Wunderwerke. 
1777. : 

t See a variety ofessays in Staeudlin’s Theologische Baeytrage, Eck- 
ermann’s Theol. Beytr., Hichhorn’s Bibliotheca, &c. &c. Storr’s Bib. 
Theol. B.1.$6~—10. (Tr.) 
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miracles of Christ they consider as liable to so many ob 
jections, and involved in so much obscurity and doubt, that 
they choose to relinquish and discard them altogether. 

But I can by no means consent to give up the argument 
from miracles. It is certain, that Christ appealed to them 
in support of his claims, and rested his authority principal- 
ly on the works which he wrought. However often and 
strongly he may have insisted on the singular excellence of 
his instructions, he settled the great point of difficulty with 
the Jews, the divinity of his mission and doctrines, by ap- 
pealing to his mighty works.* The Apostles imitated his 
example, and by miracles also confirmed their authority.t 
It is obvious, then, that those who explain and vindicate 
the argument from miracles, defend the very citadel of 
Christianity. I shall endeavour, therefore, to clear this ar- 
gument from some of its difficulties. Nor will the attempt 
be useless; for even should I fail, I may induce abler minds 
to give the subject a more thorough and satisfactory in- 
vestigation. 

I shall therefore endeavour, in the following discussion, 
first, fo ascertain and fix the point in dispute by examin- 
ing the arguments of those who deny the possibility of 
our determining what events are miraculous. 1 shall 
next explain, at some length, the nature of miracles, in 
order to remove all ambiguity of terms, and avoid being 
led astray by equivocal language. I shall then proceed to 
show, that we are able, without a perfect knowledge of 
all the laws and latent energies of nature, to determine 
what phenomena are miraculous. 1 shall conclude by 
evincing, that, however ignorant we may be of the na- 
ture of miracles, they nevertheless furnish a valid and 


* Farmer’s Dissertation on Miracles, ch. iii. Sec. 5. I. pp. 249—262. 
(TR.) 


+ Ib. Il. pp. 262—281. Storr’s Bib. Theol, B. Ich. 9,10. (Tr.) . 
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sufficient argument for the authority of a messenger 
Srom God. 

I. Let us then begin with settling the point in controversy. 
Those who call in question the argument from miracles deny 
the possibility of determining what a miracle is. As mi- 
racles proceed immediately from the hand of God, who thus 
publicly commends his ambassadors, and invests them with 
a portion of his own authority, it is obvious that those events, 
which spring from natural causes cannot be deemed miracu- 
lous. Our opponents suppose, therefore, that no man, un- 
less he forgets in his pride the weakness of the human mind, 
will presume to tell what events are of divine origin, and 
what result from the powers of nature. Since no mind 
can grasp the whole amplitude of nature’s dominions, or 
conceive the full might of her hidden energies, whocan say 
that any observed effect isnotthe result of natural causes ? 
Many things escape our notice ; some laws of nature elude 
our keenest search ; our knowledge of the physical world is 
daily increasing ; many phenomena, now known to be na- 
tural, were once ascribed to a special interposition of the 
Deity ; and at length we may be enabled, by the labours of 
learned men to ascertain with precision what the powers of 
nature can effect. Who then will dare affirm, that those 
events which we deem miraculous will be so regarded by 
posterity ? Should we not rather expect, and even desire, 
that they may be in this respect as much superior to us as 
we are to those who have gone before us ? We smile at the 
superstition which once looked for omens, consulted oracles 
and appointed asupplication to all the gods, on every idle 
rumour that the heavens had rained blood, an ox spoken, 
or a pool of water assumed, for a moment, the appearance 
of blood.* We feel indignant on reading how often our 
ancestors were duped by crafty monks, who palmed on their 


* Livy xxiv. 10. 
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silly superstitious admirers a vast number of pretended mi- 
racles. Who then will say that future ages may not equal- 
ly wonder at our credulity in regarding as miraculous what 
may have been produced by nature alone? If no man can 
presume to have searched into her deepest secrets, to have 
looked through the whole of her vast and intricate machi- 
nery, and thus learned all her laws and all her powers, can 
we tell what effects are not natural, but result from an im- 
mediate agency of God? If miracles, then, be employed 
to prove a divine commission, God himself, who alone 
knows all the capabilities of nature, must by a new mira- 
cle inform us what events surpass her powers, and are there- 
fore produced immediately by himself. But on this princi- 
ple one miracle would require another, that a third, and so 
on in an infinite series. Such a series, however, is impos- 
sible ; and it follows, therefore, either that God cannot pro- 
duce miracles, or that he must continue to produce them 
for ever. But the last supposition is manifestly absurd, and 
the first is a mere assumption. Thus our opponents come 
to the conclusion, that God never performed miracles to es- 
tablish the authority of his messengers ; and fearing lest on 
a subject so obscure they should rashly assent to what is 
false or uncertain, they reject the whole argument drawn 
from the “mighty works” of Christ and his Apostles. 
This reasoning obviously divests miracles of their real 
character. They are the proper credentials of a messenger 
from heaven ; and, if wrought by a divine hand, they un- 
questionably prove the divinity of his mission.* If it can- 
not, however, be shown that they were thus wrought, they 
ought to have no influence on our judgment. But those who 


as tee 


Dissertation is to prove, that miracles, being the work of God 
alone, are decisive proof of “ the divinity of the mission and doctrine 
of a prophet.” This positionis defended with an able and trium- 
phant hand. (TR.) 
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assert, that miracles cannot prove the divine mission of a 
prophet, still admit that God is able to produce them. We 
need not, therefore, stop to discuss the possibility of mira- 
cles. This point is conceded ; and, even were it not, the 
subject has often been treated in a manner so full and able 
as to require no further discussion.* 

It is, however, doubted whether God will, or even can, 
on account of our weakness, produce miracles. They 
seem to subserve no purpose ; for it can never be clearly as- 
certained what effects transcend the powers of nature, 

Let us examine this objection. To ascertain its full force 
and precise import, we must first inquire what. idea those 
who place any confidence in miracles attach, or, if cautious 
reasoners, ought to attach to this term. Philosophers, by 
their loose and ever-changing definitions, have involved the 
whole discussion of this subject in ambiguity and darkness. 
Each defines a miracle, so as to suit his own peculiar views; 
and from these gratuitous premises he draws his rash but 
confident conclusions. Such writers have thus mistaken al- 
most entirely the meaning attached to theterm by those who 
performed miracles. Overlooking the import of this term in 
ancienttimes, they presume toinventa signification, chiming 
well enough with their own preconceived opinions, but alto- 
gether at variance with the usage of antiquity and the 
Scriptures. We shall endeavour, in our remarks, to avoid 
this confusion by forming juster notions of the subject uader 
discussion. 

IJ. For this purpose let us proceed to examine and ex- 
plain the true nature of a miracle. We shall first ascer- 
tain what a miracle must be, both from the attributes of 
God and the constitution of nature. We shall then in- 


* By Farmer, ib. ch. i. § iit See also Campbell’s Dissertation 
on Miracles, and Brown on Cause and Effect, Note E. pp. 219—233. 
(TR,) 
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quire whether the definition thus obtained is accordant 
with the usage of ancient languages. 

Such is the original constitution of nature, and such its 
uniform government, that all the parts of the universe are 
mutually dependant, closely connected, and bound together 
by perpetual and unchanging laws. Who is unacquainted 
with the regularity of the heavenly bodies, or with the 
equable motion and annual revolution of the planets ? Who 
has not marked the succession of the seasons, the fertility of 
the earth, and the uniform laws which regulate the opera- 
tion of all material bodies, and the occurrence of all the 
events that happen around us? Every one must have ob- 
served that the formation, growth, and decay of bodies 
take place in a fixed precise order, and that the whole 
mass of matter composing our globe is so wisely divid- 
ed and arranged, that plants, trees and animals, when 
worn out by age, are gradually dissolved to form the germ 
and nutriment of a new progeny far surpassing the former 
in beauty, strength, and every other excellence. And do 
not all these changes occur according to laws from which 
nature never departs ?* 

Nor is this precise and perpetual uniformity confined to 
that part of nature which consists of an endless variety of 
material bodies. The mental world also has its laws. The 
soul acts according to fixed principles. Minds are united 
by certain laws to matter, and enabled to perceive, to rea- 
son, to enjoy pleasure, to suffer pain. The various species 
of brutes are so constituted as to perceive external objects, 
to shun whatever is noxious, and by various expedients 
procure their food, and take care of their young. In all 
these actions they follow a uniform course which nature 
prescribes, and to which instinct prompts. 

Similar properties man possesses. His body, like that 


* Seneca Ep. XXXVI. 
3 RF 
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of irrational animals, is indeed governed by certain instincts 
on which the continuance and preservation of his species 
depend. Butthesoul, that part which makes him man, 
and elevates him so far above all other animals, his Creator 
formed with peculiar care and wisdom. We are not left 
to float in such uncertainty, that we must, like a vessel 
drifted on rocks, cling to whatever opinions may chance to 
come in our way. In our thoughts and reflections, in our 
inquiries after truth, and the formation of all our opinions, 
we are guided by rules common to all men. The mind 
does not in its moral or intellectual operations act at ran- 
dom. It follows an established train of thought, and obeys 
the influence of peculiar impulses. Thus we avoid igno- 
rance and error, approve what is right, and discover what 
ig true ; nor do we embrace any opinion till the mind is 
satisfied by clear and convincing arguments. 

Now this regularity, this wise and beautiful harmony 
which pervades the universe, God does not himself dis- 
turb, nor permit others to disturb.* Destroy this unifor- 
mity in the laws of nature, and the admirable order and 
beauty of the material world would perish, the most gift- 
ed minds would be set afloat like a helmless ship, ona tem- 
pestuous sea, and all happiness as well as all certain know- 
ledge would be swept from the universe. t 

But however plainly the nice and beautiful mechanism of 
nature bespeaks the existence of a God who, as the maker 
and supreme director of all things, deserves the love and 
homage of mankind, it is nevertheless probable that the 


* Farmer on Miracles, ch. ii. § 1.—IV. eh. iii. § V. VI. [Tr.] 

+ What confusion would result from a violation of those laws which 
regulate the course of nature, may be imagined from the fictions of 
poets, ancient and modern, who represent evil spirits as meddling 
with the affairs of men. To omit others, | will refer for an exam- 
ple of these monstrous fictions only to Shakspeare’s ‘“ Midsummer- 
NMight’s Dream.” 
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Father of the human race would reveal himself still more 
clearly to those whom he has enriched with so many and 
so precious tokens of his kindness. Especially does the 
benighted miserable condition of our guilty world call 
loudly for a revelation, far more full, more olear, and more 
certain than the light of nature, and the deductions of rea- 
son.* But were God pleased thus to reveal what man can 
never learn from his works alone, there are but two ways 
in which this could possibly be done. 

The first is @ direct revelation to every jnclinsediooh of 
the human race. God is obviously abié thus to communi- 
cate to all men such a knowledge of his will and character 
as they need. By reversing or superseding the common 
laws of mind, he might instruct mankind in a way altogeth- 
er new and supernatural. But this would produce great 
and universal confusion. It would unhinge our minds ; it 
would break the mainspring of the mental world, and throw 
it back into a state of moral chaos. It would render uncer- 
tain every criterion of right and wrong, of truth and error. 
It would set aside all those rules by which we learn, and 
reason, and judge. It would break down every barrier of 
reason, and let the fancy loose to play her wildest freaks 
and indulge her most delirious dreams. It would, in short, 
destroy the freedom as well as the regularity of our minds, 
and compel aninvoluntary assent to whatever God might 
be supposed to dictate. 

This method, then, we must reject, and resort to that of 
a revelation only toa few individuals. It would be suf- 
ficient for God to reveal himself to a part of mankind, and 
then eraploy this select number to communicate his wi'l to 
the rest. This would indeed bea departure from the esta- 
blished course of nature ; but it would occur at intervals so 


* Leland on “the Advantage and Necessity of the Christan Revela- 
nation. fHalyburton’s “ Natural Religion insufficient, and Revealed 
necessary,” ‘Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. B. I. [Tr.-] 
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distant, and in casesso rare and striking, as not to disturb 
the general order of nature, nor diminish the utility or cer- 
tainty of herlaws. But to guard against the frauds of im- 
postors, and prevent any change of these laws among the 
great mass of mankind, God must establish the authority of 
his messengers by such signs and credentials as will be suf- 
ficient to convince others of theirdivine mission. Such is 
the constitution of our minds, that we can assent only to 
adequate evidence. Every man ought to demand clear sa- 
tisfactory proof, and thus avoid a rash assent, and guard 
against the arts of crafty and wicked impostors. We 
should require of such a messenger from heaven some- 
thing more than the bare excellency of his instructions. 
He must teach new doctrines, the reasons of which cannot 
be discovered by the light of nature. Their excellence 
would indeed show their utility, but it could not alone 
prove the divinity of their origin. Does all that is true and 
excellent come immediately from God? The truth, then, 
or the excellency alone of a doctrine, will not point us to 
its origin. But, on the other hand, if the doctrines taught 
by such a messenger lie beyond the province of reason, and 
appear utterly incredible, could we receive them, however 
useful, unless accompanied by the most convincing evi- 
dence of their coming from God? It is obvious, then, that 
God cannot, except by his works, reveal himself to man- 
kind ; or that he must accompany the revelation by such a 
departure from the laws of nature as will prove the framer 
of these laws to be the author of that revelation. 

But such a departure from the laws of mind is inadmissi- 
ble. By its laws of sensation and reflection we obtain all 
our knowledge, guide our actions, and procure our enjoy- 
ments. A departure from these laws would be not merely 
an exception, but such a total derangement of the essential 
principles of our constitution as to unhinge the mind, and 
confound all its operations. There must then be a departure 
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Jrom the laws only of the material world. Changes here 
have two peculiar advantages. They are manifest 3 be- 
cause they fall under the observation of our senses, and offer 
no violence to our minds. They are satisfactory ; for 
they are well adapted to confirm the authority of those in 
whose favour such miracles are wrought. 

Thus we perceive the true nature of a miracle. Jf is @ 
deviation from the laws of the material world for the 
purpose of confirming the authority of a messenger from 
God. But, since this definition may not convey the full. 
and exact meaning of the term, we will proceed to specify 
some circumstances which must accompany a miracle de 
signed to prove the authority of a teacher sent from hea- 
ven.” 

The authority of such a teacher should rest on the firmest 
basis. Appointed to communicate the will of God on a va- 
riety of the most momentous subjects, his office is of wide 
extent, and vast importance. His claims should, there- 
fore, be supported by evidence level to the lowest capacity, 
and adapted to convince every classof men. And, as his. 
proper credentials are furnished by such deviations from 
the ordinary course of nature as are observable by the senses, 
these deviations must be so obvious, so striking, and so dis- 
tinctly marked, that the most common, as well as the more 
gifted and intelligent beholders, may be able to judge of 
their nature. Hence as all are equally concerned to know 
whether they ought to believe the doctrines of him who 
claims to be received as a teacher invested with divine au- 
thority, the evidence of miracles must be intelligible to 
all, and adapted alike to men of weak, and men of strong 
minds, to the ignorant, and to men of science and erudition. 

Miracles, then, should always be confined to sensible ob- 
jects, and deviate from those laws of nature which are com~ 


* Consult on the nature of miracles Storrs’ Bib. Theol. B. £. ch. 8. 
Ul. 1. Farmer, ch. I. $1. (Tr.] 
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mon, and well known toall. Thus will every mind be ex- 
cited, every eye turned towards him who performs them ; 
and ail who will take the least pains may determine, with 
ease and certainty, whether they ought to receive him as a 
divine messenger. Nor should he shrink from public ob- 
servation. He should permit and even challenge the seve- 
rest scrutiny. Before all should he perform miracles so 
void of art, and so free from the Jeast suspicion of fraud, 
that every spectator may observe them with his own eyes, 
and be able to judge for himself respecting their nature. 

Such a messenger moreover, must not employ any means, 
such as medicines, sleight of hand, and other helps, which 
may be suspected of having an influence in producing the 
miracles he performs. An air of suspicion would thus be 
given to the whole transaction. To the ignorant and inex- 
perienced especially would it appear suspicious ; and they 
would be unable to form any settled opinion, because they 
could not determine whether the effects they witnessed 
were produced by an immediate interposition of God, or by 
some artifice of his pretended messenger. If then he re- 
sorts to any means, he should employ those only whose 
nature is so wel! known as to make it apparent to all, that 
the miracle performed is not an effect of those means, but 
the result of a divine interposition. 

Thus do we see still more clearly the nature of a miracle. 
It is such a deviation from the well-known laws of the 
sensible world as is effecied by the command of a teacher 
Srom God for the purpose of proving his divine mission 
and authority. 

But all these signs would be equivocal and unsatisfactory, 
if beings hostile to God were able at will to control the 
laws of the material world. We know not the power of 
these evil spirits, nor within what limits their baleful agency 
is confined ; and if they are permitted to tamper with the 
laws of nature, the mere magnitude of an alleged miracle 
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could not prove its divine origin. Nor, in this case, could 
the doctrines of a teacher thus recommended decide our 
judgment. His doctrines are supported by his miracles ; 
and, if the latter are brought into suspicion the former must 
fall with them. Their nature cannot be admitted as a cri- 
terion. Especially will such a criterion be inadmissible, if 
he teaches what is so sublime that reason cannot reach it, 
or so obscure and abstruse that reason cannot fathom it. 
True; we should more readily believe him to be a divinely 
commissioned teacher whose doctrines were at once worthy 
of God, and adapted to the powers of man. But even 
that which thus bears the impress of Deity, and accords 
with the dictates of human reason, may still be liable to 
doubts. All men do not think alike; their opinions are 
endlessly various; and the doctrines, therefore, of a teach- 
er cannot be considered a proper and safe criterion of 
his miracles.* Those who adopt this criterion seem to 
argue inacircle. They first adduce a miracle to recom- 
mend a doctrine, and then plead the excellence of the doc. 
trine to prove the reality of the miracle. If God employs 
miracles to confirm the authority of his messengers, he 
must not permit any beings contrary to his will to violate 
the established laws of the material world t As he is the 
author, supporter and controller of these laws, every de- 
parture from them must spring from his will, and in him 
alone must its cause be found. A miracle, thus clearly 
proceeding from his hand, is amply sufficient to establish 
the authority of his servants. 

From these remarks we may infer the true nature of a 
miracle, and form a clear and perfect definition, Miracles, 
then, are events observable by the senses, involving a ma- 


* If a religion, however, had already been confirmed by miracles, we 
should think differently, For this religion, since God is never inconsistent 
with himself, would be a standard by which to try the doctrines of those 
who pretend to work miracles. | 

+ Farmer discusses this point very fully and ably in chh. li—iv. (Tr.) 
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nifest departure from the well known laws of nature, 
and produced by God for the avowed purpose of con- 
firming in the view of men the authority of his ambas- 
sadors. 

The foregoing observations on the character of miracles 
as deduced from the nature of the case, are very strongly 
confirmed by the modes of speaking on this subject used by 
the ancients, and by those too who pretended to exhibit 
prodigies. All ancient writers, both sacred and profane, 
seem to consider miracles as events falling under the notice 
of our senses, and deviating from those laws of nature 
which are well known to all. The very terms, employed 
to designate a miracle, confirm this remark. If the means 
of proof were not so accessible to my readers, I might easi- 
ly illustrate this point by a vast variety of quotations. A 
few, therefore, will suffice. 

The Hebrews, to designate a miracle, used the word 
DN, which signifies any sign whatever. Thus the plural 
PVN generally means the stars, because they are signs to 
husbandmen, mariners, and others.* Greek writers use 
oma in asimilar sense. ‘Thus Aratus speaking of the hea- 
venly bodies: 


adrig yee rhr/s anwar’ ev seave séaeiker. 


But the Hebrew F\jN is also employed to denote mira- 
culous events which, if not obvious to the senses, and de- 
signed also to prove a divine interposition, could not proper- 
ly be designated by this term. Hence it is very frequent- 
ly used in the sacred writings to express such events as the 
miracles performed by Moses in Egypt.t which doubtless 
were departures from the established order of nature, and 
fell under the notice of the senses. A word of the same 
signification, ayahun, occurs also in the Koran.t The 


* Gen.i, 14. +t Exod, 1v. 8. vii. S3., &c. + Ch, ii. 72. xxvi. 4. xxxix. 
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Greeks seem, by c7ju« and onusiov, to express the same meta- 
phor. Thus Homer describing a prodigy that attracted"all 
eyes :* 


Eva’ spawn péyaojua— 


Plato asserts, that God never deceives men, ire xara gay- 
Tadias, Bre nar Aoyss, Ere xark Onucinv aoumds.t Every one 
knows that the same usage prevails in the New Testament 
where ¢nysio,t the word by which the Septuagint trans- 
lates FIN, is generally used to designate a miracle. Other 
Greek writers I need not mention. 

Another word, employed by the Hebrews when speak- 
ing of miracles,is (i. This often occurs in connexion 
with (iN, and is used to denote any event which deviates 
from the common course of nature, or has any thing to ex- 
cite the admirationof men.§ The conjecture of Schultens 
respecting the origin of this word seems to me very plau- 
sible.|| He derives it from the verb, afata, to invert, to 
change. Hence comes the Arabic noun eftun, prodigy, 
miracle. This coincides with our definition of a miracle, 
and confirms the views we have taken. 

The same term is sometimes used respecting men whose 
extraordinary character excites a degree of wonder. Thus 
very often in the Hebrew prophets.{ Ina similar sense 
Cicero seems once to have employed the Greek ségus.** 
More frequently, however, the Hebrew term denoting mi- 
racles refers, like <égas, to events and things of an extraor- 
dinary, wonderful character ; for ségos, according to the 
Alexandrine version, corresponds to 73. So Hesiod, 


speaking of the infernal regions :—tt 


* Tiiad Lib. IT. 308, + De Rep. Lib. II. p. 607. Ed. Fic. 
~ Matt. xii. 38,39. Mark xvi. 17,18. Acts iv. 30, 2 Thess. ii. 9, &c, 
g Exod. vi. 3. Ps, Ixxviii, 43.,&c. || In his Clavis p. 243. 
| Isa. viii. 18, Ezek. xii. 6.11. xxiv. 24. 
** Ad Attic. Lib, viii, Ep. ix. cir. fin. tt Theogon, vy. 743—4. 
or S 
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riso Tépas. 
Thus Homer also, describing an omen :—* 
Huiv wcv 760° Epnve seeas eye pntiésa Zeus. : 


But to extend these quotations would be superfluous. 
The same usage prevails very extensively in the New Tes- 
tament, and in other Greek authors. Of a similar import 
are the Latin terms prodigia, monstra, portenta, mira- 
cula, ostenta. ‘These all denote sensible objects which 
~ tend to excite the admiration, the fears, or anxieties of men. 
But this point is so plain, and the means of pursuing the 
investigation are so abundant, and so accessible to every 
student, that I need not dwell any longer on this part of 
my subject. t 

There is, however, another Hebrew term, xp, used to 
denote such events as apparently transcend the powers of 
man, and seem therefore to be at variance with the estab- 
lished course of nature.t The Seventy translate this 
word by Savydacia; a rendering which agrees with the usage 
of Greek writers. For Satya and its derivatives are used 
by these writers to designate whatever is very extraordina- 
ry, and seemingly beyond the power of man to perform. 
Thus Herodotus calls the flight of Arion Séuue pdyigov.§ In 
a similar sense are used the verbs Sauuasiseysiv,| 


Scaumaroroiciv, 


Soupars ey sive 


* liad. Lib. IT. 324. 

+ Livy Lib. xxiv. 10. Of such wonders he gives many and copious 
accounts. So Ovid, who frequently employs the word miraculum: Me- 
tamorph. Lib. III, 673. vii, 294. where he speaks of mirwcula monstri ; 
also xii. 175, &c. So other writers in numberless instances. Especially 
in Cicero de Divinatione may be seen what meaning the ancients attach- 
ed to the words mentioned above. 

$ Exod.xv. 11. Ps. Ixxviii.15. Schultens on Prov. xxx. 18, 19. 

§ Lib. I. ch. xxiii. || Xenophon, Sympos. Cap. ii, 1. vii. 2. - 
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But the point is too plain to need further discussion. From 
these few and brief illustrations it must be sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the terms, employed by the ancients when 
speaking of miracles, all referred to such events as struck 
the senses, andinvolved a departure from the well known 
laws of nature. 

1. The foregoing remarks suggest some conclusions 
which we may well pause for a moment to consider. It is 
obyious, then, that modern philosophers, in defining the 
nature of miracles, have deviated widely from the views 
and usage of the ancients. With us the term has a far 
more extensive meaning, Itis used to express any special 
agency of God, even that which relates to the soul, and 
other objects which can be seen only ‘‘by the mind’s 
eye.’ But here, as in every department of philosophy, 
those who listen not to the voice of experience or of na- 
ture, and form their crude conclusions at random, or by 
caprice, are exposed to numberless errors. These philoso- 
phers, overlooking in their definition the prevailing usage 
of ancient writers, have rendered ambiguous the whole 
dispute respecting miracles, and entangled the subject with 
so many irrelevant questions as to weaken very much the 
argument:for the Scriptures drawn from this source. We 
should therefore, adhere to the definition of a miracle which 
has been given on the preceding pages, nor force upon the 
sacred writers a meaning of which they never dreamed, a de- 
finition excogitated in the closet of modern metaphysicians. 

2, We may observe, also, how groundless is the supposi- 
tion, that a miracle proves the existence of two or more 
Gods. If a miracle is a departure from the established 
laws of the material sensible world, we can easily per- 
ceive the futility of their objection who pretend that 
they should be forced, on actually seeing a miracle, to 
suppose the existence of two Gods, one of whom wantonly 
infringes those laws which the other has instituted. But a 
miracle does not exhibit God at variance with himself. Not 
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at all. The same thing often happens in respect to other 
laws. When objects of paramount importance require a 
departure from rules comparatively unimportant, men fre- 
quently set these aside, while they preserve inviolate those 
principles which are of great and essential moment. Sure- 
ly, then, God may permit the same thing to take place in 
the materia! world. To this part of his works miracles are 
always confined. The laws of mind are not deranged, but 
its powers are rather unfolded, and kept in regular harmo- 
nious operation. Now, since God in revealing his will to 
mankind must deviate either from the laws of matter, or 
from the laws of mind, the deviation should obviously be 
made where it would produce the least confusion, and the 
fewest evils. Matter, then, should be the sole province of 
miracles, because the laws of mind are too important, too 
essential to admit any infringement. So far, then, are mi- 
racles from proving God to be at variance with himself, 
that the infinite wisdom displayed in superintending the 
world, and preserving in perfect harmony the seemingly 
conflicting laws of nature, evinces that no being but the 
Creator and Governor of the universe is able to produce a 
miracle. } 

3. We derive from our remarks the still further inference, 
that we cannot, on observinga miracle, always determine 
whether God put forth a special interposition, or so consti- 
tuted nature at first as to produce of herself this departure 
from her wonted course; or whether indeed other beings, 
far more powerful than man, may not be employed in per- 
forming miracles.* We need not, however, attempt to set- 
tle these points. For we do not inquire how an event, 
supposed to be miraculous, took place. If a deviation 
from the laws of nature, it must be a miracle ; and no mi- 
racle can occur contrary to the will of God. 


* Farmer on Miracles, ch. i § iii. pp. 26—30. Ch. ii. § i. ii. iii. iv. 
Ch. iii, § i. ii. Farmer seems, on this point, to differ from our author. (Tr.) 
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Some have supposed, that every miracle must be accom- 
panied by some check to prevent the extension of such 
miraculous changes, and keep nature from being thrown 
back into all the disorder and confusion of primeval chaos. 
Such an expedient they call a restoring miracle. But 
whence the necessity of such an expedient ? It seems, from 
what has been said, to be unnecessary. We cannot be 
certain that such a series of changes as might result from 
a miracle, is contrary to the will of God; nor do we know 
that such a series may not come within the scope of that 
constitution which he has established. 

4. The foregoing observations will justify another very 
important conclusion. If miracles are designed to confirm 
the authority of messengers from God, he will not, after 
having established a religion by miraculous interpositions, 
make or permit, for any other cause whatever, subsequent 
deviations from the course of nature. A religion thus es- 
tablished needs no additional miracles; and no object but 
this can be of importance sufficient to induce God to disturb, 
by too frequent exceptions, the uniformity of those laws 
on which the order of the universe, and the well being of 
his creatures depend. Egregiously mistaken, then, are 
those in our day who arrogate to their prayers, or to 
their peculiar faith in God, a power of producing mir- 
racles. 

5. It is further obvious, that any religion, well support- 
ed by historical evidence, may be confirmed by miracles. 
God will give no one liberty to alter at pleasure the laws 
of nature; because this would clothe error with a garb.so 
very like that of truth, that men could not determine, with 
certainty, what proceeded from his hand. It follows, then, 
that any religion, whatever its internal character, must, if 
confirmed by miracles, be of divine origin. I would, with 
Cicero,* eyen attribute ancient divination to God, if the 


* De Divinatione, Lib. i. 
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miracles, alleged in its favour, had actually been perform- 
ed, But they are generally gross and palpable fabrications. 
The cautious Tully himself suggests, that the story of At- 
tius Naevius cutting a flint with a razor, is a contemptible 
fiction ; and he reminds us that philosophers ought to shut 
their ears against all fictions, Hence those books which we 
consider of divine authority inform us, that the highest glory 
of God is displayed in the production of miracles.* We 
ought, therefore, even before examining the nature of his 
doctrines, to receive as a teacher from God any one whe 
performs miracles in support of his claims. For none but 
God can be the real author of miracles ; and he, therefore, 
by whose word a miracle is wrought, must be invested with 
a commission from God, and thus qualified to determine 
what ought to be believed. 

6. It results finally from the principles we have laid 
down, that deviations from the ordinary course of nature, 
though proceeding from God alone, may sometimes, if the 
case require it, be injurious to individuals. Miracles are 
often intended to subdue the obstinacy of wicked men. 
But.the benevolence which leads God to reveal his will, 
and. give mankind a.fuller and clearer knowledge of him- 
self than reason could gather from his works, demands that 
the great majority of miracles should, by promoting human 
happiness, proclaim a God of mercy to be their author, 

III. Let us now pass from the nature of miracles to in- 
quire whether a knowledge of all the powers and laws of 
the universe is requisite to gudge respecting miracles, 
or whether we cannot, without this knowledge, deter- 
mine what events are miraculous. Our definition of a 
miracle, drawn from the usage of ancient writers, prepares 
us to meet and disarm our adversaries. For most of the 
difficulties attending this subject have arisen from the in- 


* Exod. xv. 11. Ps. Ixxvii. 15. Farmer ch, +. 
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consistent, fluctuating definitions of modern philosophers. 
I do not, indeed, see what answer can be given to our op= 
ponents by those who suppose miracles to be produced by 
a peculiar, extraordinary effort of the Deity. For no one 
who does not know precisely how much the powers of na- 
ture alone are able to effect, can judge respecting the agen- 
ey by which a miracle is produced. But the empire of 
nature is so boundless, and includes so many beings, and 
so many worlds ef which we can form not even a con- 
ception, who will arrogate to himself knowledge so deep 
and extensive ? 

Others, perceiving this difficulty, have supposed, that all 
effects are to be considered miraculous which surpass the 
powers of man. This notion of a miracle was adopted by 
S. R. Less,* and others. But even this seems not to satisfy 
those who dispute against miracles. For it does not, in the 
first place, determine with certainty what the powers of 
man can do. Many energies both of body and mind 
may lie so deeply concealed as to elude and baffle all the 
researches of philosophy and science. But, secondly, we 
ean imagine many things, not above the reach of human 
power, which nevertheless must be considered miraculous. 
We might refer, for an example, to Plato’s story of G« ges. 
When he turned the beazel of his ring towards the palm 
of his hand, he could, it is said, be seen by no one, though 
he himself saw clearly all things around him. He might, 
by this means, have done many things which, though not. 
transcending human power, ought still to be deemed mira- 
culous. For we ask, not how great is the power that pro- 
duces any effect, but whether that power in producing it 
follows the established and well known laws of nature.t 
Elisha caused an axe to swim.§ Was there any thing in 


* Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion, pp. 244—256, 
+ De Repub. Lib. ii. Also Cicero de,Offic. Lib. iii. c. 9. 
+ Farmer ch. i, pp. 10, 11. note. | § 2 Kings vi. 6. 
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this that surpassed the powers of man? Could not the pro- 
phet sustain an axe in water? But for an axe of itself to 
swim in water is contrary to the common course of nature ; 
and this deed of Elisha is therefore to be regarded as a 
real miracle. Thus do we see the fallacy of those who 
imagine that the powers of man furnish a proper criterion 
of events supposed to be miraculous. 

But we cannot dwell on this part of our subject. We 
shall not stop to examine what others have said respecting 
the nature of miracles, but proceed to inquire how the prin- 
ciples we have established may be applied to the point un- 
der discussion. 

In judging of events apparently miraculous, we do not 
ask by what or how great power they were produced. If 
they are manifest exceptions to the common well known 
laws of nature, it is quite immaterial whether the power of 
God, or of nature alone produced them. All that consti- 
tutes and distinguishes a miracle lies in its being an excep- 
tion to those laws. Now, such an anomaly cannot, as we 
have already shown, take place without the permission of 
God; and whatever event, therefore, manifestly deviates 
from the uniform well known course of nature must be 
deemed miraculous. But this can be said of events which, 
considered by themselves, do by no means surpass the 
powers of man. To cut a flint does not exceed his ability ; 
but, if he cuts it with a razor, could we deny this to be 
miraculous? Why ? Because we observe in this case a vio- 
lation of a common familiar law of nature. 

We see, then, how unreasonable are the clamours of those 
who contend, that no man, without a perfect acquaintance 
with all the laws of nature can safely sit in judgment on 
miracles. It is not necessary to ascertain by what power 
miracles are produced. As to the real powers of nature, 
indeed, we must, if honest, confess that we know absolute- 


“* 
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ly nothing.* But it is sufficient for us to know the estab- 
lished course of her operations. This every one learns 
from daily experience and observation. Since a miracle, 
then, is a departure from this well known course of nature, 
all men, though unacquainted with some of her latent en- 
ergies, and unable to tell by what power a particular effect 
may have been produced, can nevertheless judge respect- 
ing miracles. We should therefore beware, when we see 
an event apparently miraculous, of requiring proof, that it 
was not brought about by the powers of nature. Such 
proof may require more knowledge than falls to the lot of 
beings so weak and ignorant as man. To convince a can- 
did judge, it will be sufficient te show that such an event is 
at variance with the established order of nature. If aman, 
by his mere word, covers a large tract of country with 
frogs, or brings upon it tempests and storms of hail, he sure- 
ly performs a miracle. But is not nature, who every year 
sends forth from her bosom such vast numbers of them, 
able to produce frogs? Do not tempests often arise from 
natural causes? ‘Taught by experience, does not the hus- 
bandman fear and flee from hail-storms? When a divine 
messenger, therefore, produces such effects, I do not in- 
quire whether they were brought about by a special inter- 
position of God, or by the common powers of nature. No; 
I ask merely whether those events took place in sucha 
manner as to deviate from the established course of things ? 
If they did, I deem them miracles. Nor do I fear lest 
posterity, more knowing than myself, will find that in all 
these there was nothing really miraculous. When I see a 
manifest deviation from those laws of nature which never 
obey the voice of man alone, I am fully persuaded that fu- 
ture generations, living under the same constitution, and 


* See Brown on Cause and Effect, or his Lectures on Mental Phil. 
Lectt, V—VIl., for clearer and more correct views on this point. (T'R.) 
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observing the operation of the same laws, will form re- 
specting such an event the same opinion with myself. For 
an exeeption can never become a rule. Then would it 
cease to be arule. The supposition is refuted by the very 
idea of a law, and by the uniform course of nature. The 
more carefully we observe her operations, the more clearly 
shall we be able to distinguish every exception to her laws, 
Hence we may be permitted to hope, that posterity, be- 
coming better acquainted with physical causes, will per- 
ceive still more plainly than we do the nature of those mi- 
racles recorded in Scripture, and wonder that they should 
ever have been seriously called in question. 

If now we are unable, as our opponents assert, to deter- 
mine what events are miraculous, the only reason is, that 
we cannot always ascertain what accords with the establish- 
ed course of nature, and what her laws would in every 
ease require. We have already proved, that a perfect 
knowledge of her powers is not necessary in order to judge 
correctly of miracles. We have also shown, that we are 
not to inquire by what agency they were produced, but 
merely whether they took place according or contrary to 
the uniform course of nature. If they cross her wonted 
path, they are miraculous ; if they follow her footsteps, we 
should regard them as natural events. Thus the whole dis- 
pute comes to a single point, and turns on the question of 
our being able to discover the established course of nature. 
It therefore remains for us only to prove our ability to as- 
certain what course nature would in a given case take, 
and thus determine what events are departures from that 
course. 

1. All the changes in the material world may be reduced 
to three classes. The first includes those which occur 
daily in a uniform unchanging manner Such are the 
rising and setting of the sun every day, the regular return of 
the seasons, the facts that rivers never flow back to their 
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sources, that the dead do not rise from their graves, and an 
endless number of similar instances. It is impossible for 
us in such cases to doubt respecting the course of nature; 
for the concurrent unvarying testimony of all men in every 
age and country has taught most clearly and certainly what 
that course is. 

2. Another class consists of those changes which, because 
rarely observed, seem to be at variance with the laws of 
nature, but are found on closer examination to coincide 
with those laws. Of this kind are what profane writers 
call omens, prodigies, monsters, and other strange phenom- 
ena ;* as when the heavens are said to rain blood or stones; 
when a house, a tree, or any other object is smitten with 
lightning; when a monster is brought forth, a comet ap- 
pears, or an eclipse of the sun or moon occurs. Such 
events, though rare, and their cause often obscure, must 
be supposed, from the fact of their occurring occasionally, 
to be consistent with the laws of nature. On this point 
we have no doubt, because we are far better acquainted 
than the ancients with the causes which produce such ef- 
fects. It is evident, indeed, that even the nice, exquisite 
harmony of nature’s operations, by which, for example, 
an eclipse of the sun or moon takes place, often occasions 
such appearances as are easily mistaken by the ignorant 
for deviations from her ordinary course. 

3. The last class I shall specify embraces a large variety 
of changes which appear to deviate from the wonted 
path of nature merely because her powers are so skil- 
Sully managed as to effect what nature left to herself 
could never do. To this class belong those nameless and 
numberless arts which jugglers employ to amuse or deceive 
the simple. By their extensive acquaintance with nature 


* Besides Livy, so often quoted aboye, and other ancient writers, Sue- 
tonius relates a vast number of such strange events. See his Life of Ju- 
lius Cesar, c: $31; of Octavius, c. 945; of Vespasian, c. 5., &c. kc. 
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they often manage her powers so as to produce phenomena 
truly wonderful. ‘Such was the knowledge possessed by 
the priests of ancient Egypt. To such arts were those ad- 
dicted whom the Greeks called Sauparoroioi, Sauarougyoi, 
whose miracles were often nothing more than a singular 
swiftness in running, or some other extraordinary motions 
of the body. Akin to these are the tricks, in our day, of 
itinerant quacks, rope-dancers, and other jugglers. These 
exploits, however seemingly at variance with the laws of 
nature, are found to tally exactly with them. By machines 
of modern invention philosophers employ the elements and 
laws of nature so as to produce effects which to the vulgar 
appear truly miraculous. : 

We have now specified all the changes that result from 
the laws of nature alone. If those events, then, which we 
call miraculous, and deem sufficient to establish the autho- 
rity of a messenger from God, can be clearly distinguish- 
ed from these changes, it must be admitted that a know- 
ledge of all the powers and laws of the universe is not re- 
quisite to form a safe and accurate judgment respecting 
miracles. 

As to the first class there is no room for doubt. Events, 
occurring in accordance with laws which are fixed, and 
obvious to our very senses, become from our earliest years 
gradually so familiar to us, that we perceive at once the 
least deviation, and easily distinguish it from the ordinary 
course of nature. There isno difference here between the 
learned and the unlearned ; for having the same senses, and 
deriving from experience similar knowledge, all think es- 
sentially alike. Should a man command the sun to stop 
in his march through the heavens, and prolong the day, 
who would not perceive here a wide and striking deviation 
from nature’s wonted course? This opinion would be just 
as certain as the fact, so amply attested by universal expe- 
rience, that the sun sets once in twenty-four hours. Wine 
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is usually made from grapes. Now, should a man, claim- 
ing to be from God, give to common water the properties 
of the best wine, could we doubt that in this change of wa- 
ter into wine there was such an exception to the laws of 
nature as could not occur without a divine interposition ? 
But this point is so plain that any further remarks upon 
it would be deemed altogether superfluous. Hence Hume 
appeals to the very clearness with which miracles may be 
distinguished from common events, and the uniform tenor 
of nature, to destroy their credibility.* Miracles deviat- 
ing from general experience, can never, he presumes, have 
the least shadow of valid proof; because the uniform con- 
current experience of every age and country must outweigh 
and neutralize any testimony that canebe brought for their 
support. Were it impossible to ascertain what accords, 
and what is at variance with the laws of nature, a philoso- 
pher so acute would surely never argue thus. This Mo- 
hammed knew full well. Aware that even the most ig- 
norant can easily perceive what deviates from the uniform 
course of nature, he prudently chose to confess, that God 
had not empowered him to work miracles, rather than ex- 
pose himself by suspicious ones to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the multitude.t Respecting those events, then, 
which deviate from daily experience, and the uniform per- 
petual laws of nature, all men are alike able to form a cor- 


rect and satisfactory opinion. 


* Essay on Miracles, See his Essay, vol. II. sec. x. On the Gordian knot 
of this Essay there may be found some pertinent and decisive remarks in 
Brown’s Cause and Effect, notes K. and F. pp. 219—240. (Tr.) 

+ Koran, ch, xxvi, et sqq. xiii, 9, xvii, 91. sqq. 

¢ Mohammed was sorely harrassed on this subject by the demands of 
his opposers. Considering the power of working miracles as the proper 
badge of a prophet, they solemnly promised, if he would give this proof 
of his claims, to submit implicitly to his guidance. To appease their cla- 
mors. and remove their doubts, he assigns a variety of reasons for not per- 
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Let us now proceed to examine the second class of phe- 
nomena which seem, on account of their unfrequent occur- 
rence, to depart from the established course of nature, but 
are found on closer inspection to result from the operation 
of her laws. Such events, though bearing the aspect of 
miracles, and for this reason deemed miraculous by the 
ancients, can nevertheless be clearly distinguished from 
those which are the proper credentials of an ambassador 
from God. Many of the events belonging to this class fol- 
low certain laws of nature which longer experience, or 
more thorough examination would discover. Such are 
eclipses of the sun and moon; the destruction of trees, 
houses and men by lightning; the birth of monsters in 
consequence of some injury received, or frightful, offensive 
object seen during pregnancy. In these and similar events 
there is nothing miraculous. This assertion the learned 
labour to prove; and the illiterate easily perceive, and 
readily admit its truth. Now, if a person for the purpose 
of securing to himself as a messenger from. God, the confi- 
dence of men, should by his word, or his prayers, cause 
lightning to descend from heaven and burn up a victim, 
should raise a storm of hail, or hush a raging tempest, all 
must perceive in such events a manifest deviation from the 
course of nature. Those events of this class which do not 
occur in a regular way, can easily be distinguished from 
real miracles by this mark, that the latter must, as we have 


forming miracles: 1. God is a Sovereign—not to be called to an account 
for withholding miraculous powers.—2. Miracles are useless—God has 
foreordained every man to be either a believer, or an unbeliever; and mi- 
racles can never reverse this decree.—3. Former miracles were ineffectual— 
other means must now be tried.—4. The mercy of God—their guilt in re- 
sisting the evidence of miracles would have been too heinous for divine 
goodness to respite or endure.—5. Zhe inevitable abuse of miracles—infi- 
dels would have imputed them to magic, or charged them with imposture. 
See Sale’s Koran, chh. vi, xill. xy, XVI, Xxi, xxix. (TR,) 
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shown, take place by the command, or the prayers of a 
man who wishes thus to convince others that he has been 
appointed by God to reveal his will. But if any events, 
however apparently inconsistent with the well known laws 
of nature, occur without such a command, they are not to 
be regarded as miraculous even though wholly inexplica- 
ble, and objects of attention and wonder to all. Were they 
real miracles, the voice of God in them would be indistinct. 
As no interpreter would be near to explain their import, 
they must be vain and useless. Nor need we fear lest. im- 
postors should take advantage of such events, and borrow 
from them a degree of undeserved credit. The impudence 
of such men is generally so glaring as to betray their real 
character, and make it evident to all that an event which 
they neither foretell, nor seek by prayer, can have no re- 
ference to them. Ifa person, however, should predict, that 
he was going to cause a large river, and all the pools, lakes 
and springs of a vast empire not only to seem, but actually 
become blood, could not such a change be distinguished 
from a slight temporary tinge given to the water by red 
sand, or by the reflection of a rising or setting sun? Per- 
sons, seized with fainting, or convulsive fits, lie for a long 
time insensible, and are often so confidently taken for dead, 
that they are actually buried or delivered over to anatomists 
for dissection. After a few days, however, they sometimes 
revive, and seem, as it were, to rise from the dead. But 
should a man who had actually died, and his body Jain in 
the grave so long as to become putrid, be restored to life, 
could we not distinguish such a case from those in which a 
person not really dead is revived by natural means? It fol- 
lows, then, that miracles differ widely and manifestly from — 
this class of rare events, and can easily be seen to deviate 
from the established course of nature. 

Let us now consider those changes which arise from hu- 
man art and skill, And here we need not dwell long on 
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the low tricks employed by jugglers to practise on the ig- 
norant, and cheat them of their money. These tricks are 
often played off in things the most ludicrous and contemp- 
tible ; but miracles should be worthy of God, and relate 
only to matters which are dignified, necessary and useful. 
Between these and the vile arts of jugglers every one must 
observe, at a glance, a clear and marked distinction. Nor 
is it difficult to account for those wonderful effects which 
are produced by men acquainted with the secret powers, 
the deep mysteries of nature. They may elicit sparks very 
like lightning; but these can easily be distinguished from 
the fire by which Moses terrified the Egyptians,* and Eli- 
jah smote the soldiers sent to seize him.t The former em- 
ploy instruments ; and even with these are they scarecly 
able to strike out a few flashes of fire resembling lightning. 
But those prophets of God are said, by their bare word, to 
have raised mighty tempests. Philosophers cannot pro- 
duce any wonderful effects without a large apparatus, and 
a long, laborious process. But a teacher from heayen who 
would confirm his authority by miracles must, as we have 
shown, perform them without any such helps, and reject 
every kind of instruments, and every appearance of art and 
management. Claiming to be a divine messenger, he ought 
to imitate his God, nor rudely assail nature with engines. 
His mere word should be his only engine; and with this 
alone should he effect whatever he wishes. 

Let us here examine for a moment the arts, once so far 
famed, of necromancy, magic, and sorcery. Many in an- 
cient times pretended to call up departed spirits, and tearn 
from them to predict future events. This superstition is 
very old, and is mentioned a few times in the Bible,+ and 
very often in Homer, and other ancient writers.§ Others 


* Exod. ix. 13, etsqq. + 2 Kings i. 10. $ Jsa. viii. 19. Ixv. 3, 4. 


§ See Chandler’s remarks on the Life of David, ec. xvi. 
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deceived the simple unwary multitude by pretending to 
enjoy special intercourse with the gods. The Emperor 
Julian was evidently brought back in this way to his for- 
mer superstition by certain false philosophers.* But real 
miracles can doubtless be easily and clearly distinguished 
from the arts of such imposters. They courted the shades 
of night; they resorted to deep caverns, and sequestered 
retreats; they employed means to awe and frighten those 
admitted into their presence, and actually terrified them 
so as to damp the ardour of curiosity, and restrain them 
from scrutinizing the mysteries of their craft. Thus they 
deprived their deluded votaries of the power of examining 
with care, and judging with certainty. No wonder, then, 
that those mysteries were suspected. 

Widely different, however, are the circumstances attend- 
ing real miracles. They are performed in the light of 
day, in the presence of spectators, and in such a manner as 
to give every one an opportunity of observing and judging 
for himself. No art; no illusion; no mighty apparatus 
no effort to repel the profane, or shrink from the severesl 
scrutiny. The most skeptical are permitted to witness the 
whole transaction, that they may thus be forced either to 
believe, or to remain silent. All miracles ought, as we 
have shown, to be performed in things that are obvious and 
generally known.t Thus all obscurity is prevented, and 
even the most ignorant are enabled to sit in judgment on 
whatever is done by a messenger from God. 

- Our conclusion, then, is clear and overwhelming. If 
miracles can be so easily and so surely distinguished from 


* See ancient writers on this subject, and also the elegant observations 
of Cramer in his Continuation of Bossuet’s Hist. P. III. 

+ It would be very easy to show, that the miracles recorded in Seripture 
‘were attended by all the circumstances here mentioned. Open the Gospels, 
and the proof of this assertion meets you on eyery page. (TR.) 
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all other changes in the material world, and are found in 
their most essential characteristics to differ so distinctly 
from them, we conclude, not merely that a perfect know- 
ledge of the universe is unnecessary to judge of miracles, 
but that even the illiterate can, with proper attention, form 
a correct opinion respecting their nature. * 

But the last age was prolific in pretended miracles. The 
cures, said to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris near the commencement of the last century, were 
attended with circumstances which gave them an appear- 
ance of reality, and thus greatly perplexed the whole sub- 
ject of miracles. Scarcely has the rumour ceased respect- 
ing the wonders performed throughout Bavaria by Gasner ; 
and, if actually performed, they must doubtless be consi- 
dered truly miraculous. It may, therefore, be asked, 
what are we, according to the principles we have advanced, 
to think of such events? 

To this question we reply, that our judgment hesitates, 
because no witnesses worthy of entire confidence were 
present to observe those pretended miracles. The cures at 
Paris, though supported by ample testimony, and performed 
in a city where we might suppose fraud could find no shel- 
ter, have nevertheless been examined with so little care that 
their credibility remains extremely doubtful. The case of 
Gasner labours under the same difficulty. Of his exploits I 
have read many accounts; but none of them are perfectly 
ingenuous, and free from partiality. The authors I have 
consulted give their testimony in a manner very different 
from that in which the writers of the New Testament re- 


* Leslie’s rules for determining the credibility of miracles are few, sim- 
ple, andsure, 1. The matter of fact must be such that all men may judge 
of it by their outward senses. 2. It must take place publicly in the face of 
the world. 3. Not only must public monuments be raised, but some ex- 
ternal actions performed in memory of it, 4. Such monuments and such 
observances must commence from the time when the matter of fact was 
done. Short Method with the Deisis. (TR.) 
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jate the miracles of Jesus. Instigated by hatred of Gasner, 
or biassed by personal attachments, they all assume the 
character of judges. The events both of Paris and Bava- 
ria, if tried by the criteria we have exhibited on the fore- 
going pages, will be found to be suspicious. We have 
shown, that all miracles must be wrought for the express 
purpose of establishing the authority of a divine ambassa- 
dor. But I cannot see why God should have performed 
so many miracles in behalf of the Parisian saint, who, being 
dead, could no longer be employed as his messenger. The 
pretended miracles of Gasner were unworthy of a divine 
hand ; for he taught nothing new, but blindly followed the 
common vulgar opinions. If we may assume, what has 
been so fully proved by many able writers, that Christiani- 
ty is of divine origin, we must reject at once all such mi- 
racles as these. For to confirm by new miracles a religion 
already established in this way, would be wholly superflu- 
ous. Those performed by Christ and his Apostles have 
not become obsolete, and lust their influence by the lapse 
of time. 

If the Christian religion be true, we ought also to examine 
the doctrines taught by those who claim the power of work- 
ing miracles. The Bible is our standard of truth; and by 
this we should try their principles. The Parisian Abbot, 
obviously a follower of Jansenius, could not have drawn his 
views from the Bible. If he had, what need of miracles 
to confirm them? Quite the reverse ; for many of his te- 
nets seem to be in direct opposition to the Scriptures. * 


* The reader may be curious to learn what these tenets of Jansenism 
were. The principal are the following, extracted from the famous book 
of Jansenius, entitled Augusiinus. “ 1, Some of God’s commands are im- 
possible to be fulfilled by righteous men even though they endeavour with 
all their power to obey them, because the requisite grace is wanting. 
2. In our present state of corrupt nature, man never resists inward grace. 
3. In our present corrupt state, it is not requisite in order to a man’s having 
merit or demerit, that he should have sucha freedom of will as excludes 
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The opinions of Gasner appear, from the books he publish- 
ed, to have sprung from a gross misconception of certain 
passages in the Bible. He was, indeed, a very wild chi- 
merical interpreter, and destitute of many qualifications 
that are most essential to a Biblical critic. Now, can any 
one believe that God, who will not direetly impose igno- 
rance, error and superstition on mankind, would perform 
miracles to sanction opinions so crude and extravagant ?* 
IV. One topic more remains. Were we unable to as- 
certain the nature of miracles, would the argument 
drawn from them be sufficient to prove the authority of 
a divine messenger ? This question may be answered in 
few words. Letus confine our attention to the Founder of 
Christianity. This single example, of all others the most 
clear and illustrious, will suffice to show that, however ob- 
scure the nature of miracles, we may safely believe the 
teacher who comes recommended by them. Though ut- 


necessity ; that which excludes expulsion is sufficient. 4. The Semi-Pela- 
gians admitted the necessity of inward preventing grace, not only to the be- 
ginning of faith, but also to every future act of it; but they were hereties 
because they asserted that this grace might be resisted. 5. The Semi-Pe- 
lagians are heretics for saying that Christ died for all men in general,” 
Douglas’s Criterzon of Miracles, p. 120. 
_ * Of the cures performed at Paris a very minute and satisfactory exami_ 
nation may be found in Douglas’s Criterion. The author of this admirable 
essayiattempts “‘an accurateexamination of the principal miracles reported 
to have been wrought amongst Pagans of old, and Christians of latter 
times ;” andafter showing first, that such of them as were confessedly su- 
pernaturat, never happened; and, secondly, that such as did actually take 
place, were brought about by causes merely natural, he concludes that they 
were all “ either the fabrications of imposture, or the dreams of credulity.” 
All these pretended miracles are found to labour under one or more of the 
following defects ; 1. The accounts of them were not published till long 
after the time when they are said to have been performed. 2. Nor were 
they published in the place where they are pretended to have been wrought, 
but propagated at a great distance from the scene of action. 3. At the 
time when, and in the place where these accounts took their rise, they were 
suffered to pass without examination.—A briefer examination in Camp- 
bell’s Dissert, on Miracles, Part IT. Sect. V. (Tr.) 
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terly unable to discern their real character, we could see 
clearly enough, that those who perform miracles must ne- 
cessarily be far more skilful, and far better acquainted with 
the powers of nature than other men; because they actual- 
ly produce effects for which others cannot even assign an 
adequate cause. Now, if such effects were produced at a 
time when, and in acountry where their authors could 
have obtained neither by their own efforts nor by the assis- 
tance of others, a knowledge so profound and extensive, 
the conclusion is clear as the sun beams, that God must 
have aided them. 

Apply this principle to the Founder of Christianity. He 
lived in an age when the physical world was very imper- 
fectly known even among those nations that were most fa- 
mous for their learning. He taught among a people who 
had wholly neglected the natural sciences ; and, so far from 
devoting himself to scientific researches, he lived till 
his thirtieth year in the obscurity of a provincial . 
village. But his miracles our wisest philosophers are un- 
able, after all the discoveries of 1800 years, to imitate, or 
even to find in nature a cause aclequate to produce them. 
Can we then doubt their divine origin ? Unless empower- 
ed to substantiate his claims by his mighty works, whence 
did he learn the art, or obtain the power, of performing mi- 
racles? His doctrines, too, possess a matchless, a divine 
excellence; and those who still call his claims in question, 
betray a mind not only wanting in candour and good sense, 
but hostile to mankind whose highest interests Christianity 
is so wisely adapted to promote. 
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Tue following remarks refer, primarily, to the Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Structure of the Hebrew Language ; 
but, as this is the most simple of tongues, as it is the pri- 
mitive stock from which other languages have sprung, it is 
evident that all investigations respecting the first principles 
of the structure of language must be founded upon an ana- 
lysis of the composition of that original fountain whence 
language in general is derived. And it will be found, that 
the elementary principles which regulate the structure of 
the Hebrew language, form the basis also of other lan- 
guages, and furnish us with the key to etymology in ge- 
neral. 

Vocabularies and dictionaries of the Hebrew language 
present a list of about two thousand primitive words which 
are called roots, from which the other words in the language 
are constructed. Each of these primitives or roots, is 
composed of éwo or three letters only, or, in other words, 
is either a biliteral, or a triliteral; and each of these is 
usually regarded as an arbitrary word, arbitrarily con- 
structed, and endowed with an arbitrary import. But it 
appears, even on the first view of the subject, highly im- 
probable, that so many dz/iterals and ¢riliterals should be 
mere arbitrary combinations of letters; such simplicity of 


* This Paper contains the outline of a communication which was read 
before the Members of the Royal Institution, on Friday evening, the se- 
cond of March, 1827. 
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structure seems to argue the existence of some connexion 
between the structure of each rool, and its applied import 
——a connexion between the assigned import of each word, 
and the symbvulical or ideal import of the letters which 
compose it. Such was the impression which I received, 
when | first turned my attention to the Hebrew language ; 
and, under the conviction that such was: the fact, I endea- 
youred to analyze the composition of each root, and to find 
out the powers of the letters, so as to reduce each root to 
its primary elements. In conducting this analysis, I have 
- depended solely on the results of repeated comparisons of 
each root with other roots, and I have succeeded in re- 
solving the ¢ri-literals (or roots of three letters) into &2- 
literals, (or roots of two letters), and in resolving the bili- 
terals into single letters. In other words, it has been found 
that each triliteral is a derivative of a biliteral; and that 
cach biliteral may be traced to a single letter, of which it 
is to be regarded as a derivative, and upon the symbolical 
or ideal import of which its ideal, and, consequently, its 
assigned import is dependent. By this process, all these 
roots may be resolved into a few simple elements, may be 
reduced to the expression of a few general or leading ideas, 
the extensions, or ramifications, of which form the whole 
imagery of this simple and original language. 

We proceed, then, to the consideration of the powers of 
the letters. 

Letters, or characters traced on a surface, are to be re- 
garded as signs, either of things, or of sounds. As signs 
of things, they are to be considered as exhibiting some 7e- 
presentation of the thing which they are intended to de- 
note, and as addressing themselves to the eye. But, as 
every letter has a certain sownd assigned to it, by which 
it is expressed by the organs of speech, it becomes the sigv 
also of that sownd, and, as such, it addresses itself to the 
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ear. So that the sign ofa thing is the sign of a sound 
also, and it addresses itself both to the ear and to the eye. 

Now it is evident, that letters, or characters, regarded as 
the signs of things, might be as numerous as the things 
which are to be represented. The sounds, however, by 
which they can, severally, be expressed by the organs of 
speech are few and simple,and as these organs consist of the 
lips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, and the fauces, or 
guttur, the vocal sounds, as formed and modified by these 
organs, have been distinguished as /abial, dental, lingual, 
palatine, and guttural. So that these five classes of 
sound embrace all the vocal sounds by which any letters 
can be expressed. 

The Hebrew alphabet contains twenty-two letters, each 
of which has a certain sownd assigned to it; but, as there 
are but five classes of vocal sounds, it follows that different 
letters must be expressed by sounds belonging to the same 
class of sounds ; the twenty-two sounds of which the twen- 
ty-two letters are the signs, must be arranged under the 
Jive classes of sounds which have been enumerated. If, 
then, each letter were the sign of a distinct thing, it is 
evident, that two letters, which represent two distinct and 
dissimilar things, might be expressed by sounds of the 
same class. So that although, if regarded as signs of 
things, there might not be the slightest similarity or con- 
nexion between them, yet, as signs of sounds, they might 
bear so close an affinity to each other, as to be liable to be 
substituted for each other by those who regarded them 
only as signs of sound. 

If each letter of the Hebrew alphabet were the sign, or 
representation of a distinct thing, the whole alphabet 
would present the signs of twenty-two ¢hings only. Such 
a limited number of signs of things being utterly insufh- 
cient for the purposes of language, it was necessary to con- 
nect, with the thing represented, some general, or leading 
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idea, which bore some resemblance to, or had some ana- 
logy with, the thing represented. So that a letter which 
was the sign of a thing, was made also the sign or symbol 
of some general idea which was associated with that 
thing. 

The letter 5, for instance, which is called Caph (*}3), 
or bow, represented, as both its name and its present form 
denote, a bent bow : 


This may be called its representative character. 

With the representation of a bent, or strung bow, was 
naturally connected the idea of curvature, and, consequent- 
ly, this letter (the bow-letter) was adopted as the symbol 
of curvature, or incurvation. This may be called its 
zdeal character. 

With a bent or strung bow, was also associated the idea 
of restriction, the instrument being strained or rigidly 
Jorced into, and retained in the dent, or curved form, by 
the string.* Hence the bow-letter 3 was adopted as the 
symbol of restriction also. 

But the dow was the instrument of smiting, wounding, 
piercing, or in fixing with arrows ;+ hence it was adopted 
also as the symbol of smiting, wounding, or infixing 
generally. 

Thus the representation of a dent bow became the sign 
or symbol of three general leading ideas, namely—of in- 


* Thus the noun f. nwp, which also is used to denote @ bov, signifies 
rigid, or contracted, from wp, the derivative of YS, which is formed from 
>. [See Table I. 2. 3. a.] 


+ So nwp, in Chaldee, is a verb, signifying, to smite with a dart. 
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curvation, of restriction, and of wounding, ingixing, or 
smiting. 

The bow-letter 5, then, had a representative character, 
and it had also a three-fold zdea/ character. But it was 
expressed by a certain sownd, of which it also became the 
sign, (a sound answering to that of the Greek K and Latin 
C), and that sownd is referrible to the palatine class of 
sounds. The sound by which any letter is expressed may 
be termed its phonic character, and every letter which is 
the sign or symbol of an idea, or, in other words, whieh 
’ is endowed with an ideal character, may be called a sig- 
nificant. 

The several characters of the significant 5 may, then, 
be expressed thus :-— 


Representative character: a bent bow. 


I. Incurvation. 
Ideal - - Il. Restriction. 
Ill. Simiting. 


Phonic - - - Palatine. 


‘Being thus made the symbol of three general compre- 
hensive ideas, the Jow-/etter (which, when inverted, be- 
comes the Roman C) was made capable of very extensive 
application, and it will be found that every word in the 
Hebrew language which is expressive of incurvation, of 
restriction, and of smiting or cutting, may be traced to 
this significant. 
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The following table shows the various extensions or 
ramifications of the three general ideas, of which the bow- 
letter is the symbol ; it is constructed from a general and 
particular review of the various applications of the numer- 
ous words which may be traced up to this significant. 


* Incasing. 
a. Inclosing. Collecting together. See I. 2. a. 


. Including. 
at c. Covering. 
Ineireling. d. Embracing. 
‘ e. Going round about. 
f. Binding round. 
g: Forming a cirele. 
h. Cutting round. 


2: ( a. Arched. 
Binding 3; b. Coved. 

round. c. Curved. 
Ud. Bent. 


ey 


Incurvation. 


Jo storwoyrwer 10 suOIsMaIKxT 


a. Checking. 


Resa rie) b. Prohibiting. 

a. Gathering together. See l.1. a, 
| 
{ 


Came b. Coagulating. 
ee 


. 


If. 
Restriction. a. Rigidety. Firmness. 
Briderine! b. Binding. 


“a c. Holding. 


a. Afixing. 
b. Appointing. 
c. Settling. 


pie ing. 


Soa Sa See 


a, Cutting off 

b. Cleaving. 

1° Striking in a sharp in- ; Staking. 
Biting. 


Ill. 
Smiting. 


‘C OMIT-Ao0q VyI Jo sLoyoereYD yeapr sam oN 


strument. 


We now come to the consideration of the biliterals which 
are constructed from this significant. 

It is evident that, if this siradioud stood alone, it might 
be the symbol of either, or of all the zdeas which are asso- 
ciated with it. In order to make it available for the pur- 
pose of expressing each ideal character distinctly, it was 
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necessary to couple it with different signs or letters. Nor 
was it necessary that such adjunct signs or letters should 
exert any symbolical character; for if, for example, we 
possessed three letters which were not endowed with any 
ideal character, we might affix or prefix one of these to our 
significant, when we wished to employ it with a reference 
to its first ideal character ; we might use another of these 
‘In conjunction with the same significant when we intend- 
ed to use it with a reference to its second ideal character ; 
and the third might be connected with that significant when 
it was used with a reference to its third ideal character. 
We might thus construct three biliterals from this signifi- 
cant, in each of which a different ideal character might be 
exerted, the limitation of each biliteral to the expression 
of one particular idea (to the exclusion of the two other 
ideas) being altogether arbitrary, although, when once 
made, it would ever after remain fixed by the authority of 
usage. Auxiliary letters, such as we have just supposed, 
for the sake of illustration, to exist, actually do exist in the 
Hebrew alphabet ; letters which, although they exert no 
symbolical character, are nevertheless instrumental in en- 
abling the same significant to exert, under different combi- 
nations, its several ideal characters, or the several modifica- 
tions of which its single ideal character is susceptible, 
separately and distinctly. Such letters are termed form- 
atives. 
_ Some of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet act always 
the part of formatives ; others always act the part of sig- 
nificants ; and there are some letters which, under certain 
circumstances, are merely formative, while, under other 
circumstances, they act the part of s¢gnificants. 

Let us revert to the significant 5, or the dow-letter. 

If we affix to this significant the letter 4, (which here 
acts the part of a formative) we construct the biliteral bs, 
or CL, which is expressive of in-CLosing, in-CLuding, 
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keeping CLose, or restraining. Thus, in this biliteral, 
the bow-letter exerts its, ideal characters I and II. [See 
Table I. 1. a—e. I. 1. 2.] 

Hence we have the Greek KAsw, to shut or CLose, (in 
Latin CLaudo, in Welch KLot3) XwaAss, and KuAdos, 
CLaudus ; KwAvw, to restrain; KoAdn, GLue; Kadvé, 
a CaLyz, cup, or thing in which something is kept, or 
inCLuded ; Kado, a cable; KosAcs, cavus; and the 
Latin CauLa, CeLla, CeLum, CuLeus, CeLo, CoLo, 
CuLo, &c.’ And as the biliteral b5 is also indicative of 
bending round, (Table I. 2,) it gives origin to the Greek 
KaAww, whence the Latin in-CLino, and the English én- 
CLine. 

If we affix to the bow-letter the letter {%, (which here 
acts the part of a formative) we construct the biliteral 25 
(CS) which is expressive of in-C Losing, in-C Luding, in- 
CaSing, covering, or contracting together. [See Table 
I. 1. a. b. II. 2.] Thus, in this biliteral, the significant 5 
exerts its ideal characters I. and II. 

Hence we have the Greek KaZw, orno ; KoSwos, ordo ; 
Kisen, CiSta, CheSt ; Kixoos, zvy ; the Latin CaSsis, some- 
thing which in-Cases, or in-C Loses, a net, trap, helmet, 
or cap; CaSa, a HouSe ; the English CaSe,CaSh, &c. 

If we aflix to the bow-letter the letter 5, (which here is 
merely constructive, it acting the part of a formative) we 
construct the biliteral ae) (CP or CPh), which is expres- 
sive of tncurvation, (and the various applications and mo- 
difications of that idea; see Table I. 1. 2.) Thus in this 
biliteral, the significant 3 exerts its ideal character I. 

Hence we have the Greek Kuos, curvus; KolIIrw, to 
bend; Kyllog, an inelosed garden; the Latin CaPio, to 
KeeP, hold, compass, or retain [See Table I 1, II. 3. ¢.], 
HaBeo also having the same assigned and ideal import ; 
CoPia, a quantity collected together. [See Table I. 1. a. 
Il. 2. 3.] Cupio, to in-CLine towards, (mentally,) or to 
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grasp at, cherish, or embrace (mentally ), HoPe having 
the latter ideal import, as Chu Se the derivative of {#5 also 
has; Cavus; and the English CaP, CaPe, CooP, CoPe, 
CoVe, CaVe, anda long list of other words. 

With the letter “ affixed, (which here exerts little or no 
ideal import, it being constructive only, or formative, ) the 
bow-letter forms the biliteral "3 (CR) which denotes: 
CiRcularity, or in-CuRvation. So that in this biliteral 
the significant 3 exerts its ideal character, I. 

Hence we have the Greek XoPos, TuPos, and KiPxos 5 as 
also XaP, which in Hebrew is 45; the Latin CiRca, and 
CiReum, and the English Czfcle and CuRve. 

This biliteral (3) also denotes, cutting round, or am- 
putating ; (so the Greek WcPi, signifies CiRcum, and 
TIP, to Cut; and CaRve as well as CuRve is derived 
from “3). [See Table I. 1. h.] Hence we have the 
Greek KziPu, abscindo. 

With the formative letter 7} affixed, the bow-letter forms 
the biliteral 3 (CT), which is expressive of smiting, 
CuTting, or HiTting. So that in this biliteral, the sig- 
nificant 3 exerts its ideal character III. [See Table.] 

Hence we have the obsolete Greek form KoTsew, (and, 
from a figurative application of the idea, KoTew;) the Latin 
CeDoand CuDo, and the English Cu7' and HiT. 

With the formative letter & prefixed, the bow-letter 
forms the biliteral }t* (SC), which is expressive both of 
restricting (ll.), and of infixing, or piercing with a sharp 
or cutting instrument, (III. 1, a,b, ¢.); so that in this 
biliteral, the significant 5 exerts its ideal characters II. and 
WI. [See Table. ] 

Hence we have (as used in the former of these imports) 
the English CheCk; and (as used in the latter of these 
imports) the Latin SeCo. 

These are the principal biliteral derivatives of the bow- 
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letter. There are some others which may be briefly enu- 
merated. 

With the aspirate [J affixed, (which is here merely form- 
ative) the bow-letter forms the biliteral 5, which is ex- 
pressive of rigidity, firmness, [II. 3. a. see Table.] So 
that, in this biliteral, the significant 5 exerts its ideal cha- 
racter II. 

With the formative 3 affixed, the bow-letter forms the 
biliteral 75 (CN), which is expressive of fizing, establish- 
ing, making firm, [II. 4. see Table.] So that, in this 
biliteral, the significant 5 exerts its ideal character II. 

With the formative *f, the bow-letter forms the biliteral 
i713 (CE), which is expressive of restriction. (It is alsoa 
particle of restriction, as 5 is also when it occurs alone as 
a prefix to a word, or when it is followed by the forma- 
tive 9as $5 (CI). So that, as a prefiz, or when followed 
by the soft aspirate or vowel , or by the vowel 9, the sig- 
nificant 3 exerts its ideal character II. 

With the formative & affixed, the bow-letier forms the 
biliteral N3 (CA), which is expressive of smiting. So 
that, in this biliteral, the significant 3 exerts its ideal cha~ 
racter III. 

With the formative ) affixed, the bow-letter forms the 
biliteral \3 (CU or CV), which is used, in a figurative 
sense, to denote the pungent action, or effect of heat. And 
with the formative /5 affixed, as {35 (CM), the bow-letter 
is similarly applied. So the English Ho 7' and Hea 7 have 
the same primary import, and the same common origin as 
HiT and CuT, they being endowed with the import of 
M3 (CT), the derivative of 5, from which significant is 
also formed the Greek Kas, wo. So that in the biliterals 
3 and (5, the significant 5 exerts its ideal character 
If. 

We have thus taken a hasty view of the mode in which 
hiliterals are constructed from the significant under consi- 
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deration. In some of these, the significant exerts one only 
of its ideal characters ; in others, two of these. 

Thus it exerts its ideal characters I. and II. in the bili- 
terals 95, v5. 2: "3; its ideal character II. in the bili- 
terals 775, 95, MD. {>> (73 also, in some instances, conveys 
the ideal character I.); it exerts its ideal characters I. and 
III. in the biliteral Vers while in the biliterals 85, 95, 
5, and \5, it exerts its ideal character, III. 

These, then, are the Primary biliteral derivatives of the 
significant 3; we now come to the consideration of the 
secondary biliteral derivatives of the same significant. 

We have seen that the bow-letter 5 is not only the sym- 
bol or sign of zdeas, but that it is also the sign of a sound, 
which sound belongs, as has been already stated, to the | 
palatine class of sounds. [See the phonic character of 3.) 
Now there is a most important rule, which is extensively 
prevalent in the Hebrew language (as we at present find it) 
and in other languages, which may be thus stated: Jdetters 
of the same organ of speeth (i. e. letters whose phonic 
characters belong to the same class of vocal sounds) are 
mutable with, or liable to be substituted, or exchanged 
for, each other. Uence it happens, that a etter, or the 
letters, of a primary biliteral is, or are, exchanged for 
some other letter, or letters, of similar phonic character : 
and, in this way, secondary biliterals are formed, which 
are endowed with the import or imports of the primary 
biliterals from which they are respectively derived. We 
will illustrate this mode of constructing secondary bilite- 
vals. 

We have seen that the biliteral 5 is formed, by affixing 
the formative $) (T), to the significant 5 (C), and that, in 
this biliteral, this significant exerts its ideal character III.; 
the biliteral 5, denoting CuTting or HiTting. This, 
then, is an example of a primary biliteral But, examin- 
ing this biliteral with a reference to the phonre characters 
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of its component letters, we find that it consists of a pala- 
tine (3) followed by a dental (f).) If, then, taking this 
primary biliteral, we substitute for its first, or palatine 
letter, some other palatine letter ; or, if we substitute for 
its final, or denta/ letter, some other dental letter; we may 
still construct a biliteral, which is endowed with all the 
import of [)3, although the first letter, or the last letter of 
this latter biliteral have been exchanged for another letter, 
or although both its letters have been exchanged for two 
other letters, the first of such substituted letters being a 
palatine, the second a dental. 

The other palatines are P, whose phonic character 
closely resembles that of 5, it being similar to that of the 
Latin K or Q; 3 answering to the Latin G; and the harsh 
aspirate J, answering to the Greek X, or the Latin Ch. 

Thus from the primary biliteral 5, we form (by sub- 
stituting the palatine } or M, for the first palatine letter 5,) 
the secondary biliterals }} (GT) and MP (HT or ChT), 


_ which are endowed with thé import of 3. So, by sub- 


stituting for the final or dental letter of FD some other 
dental letter, and by also exchanging the first, or palatine 
letter, for some other palatine, we also procure, from this 
primary biliteral, the secondary biliterals OD (KT, KTh, 
QT, or QTh), ay (KZ, or KTs), a (HZ or ChTs), 7h 
(HZ or ChDs), {3 (GZ or GDs), “| (ChD or HD), all of 
which are endowed with the import of the primary bilite- 
ral (1D (CT). 

In like manner, if we take the primary biliteral (5 
(CS), and if we substitute for its final letter y*, the cognate 
(or stmilarly-sounded ) letter D (S or Sh), we consiruct 
the secondary biliteral D3, which has the same import. 
So if, taking the same primary biliteral, we substitute for 
its first, or palatine letter 5, some other palatine, as p or 3, 
we still get a biliteral endowed with the same import ; thus 
v9, and U3, possess the import of (#3. So by ex- 
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changing the first letter of this primary biliteral for the 
palatine aspirate [J, and the final letter for its cognate D, 
we construct the biliteral 5f, which is endowed with the 
full import of 3. From the primary biliteral ¥5, then, 
are formed the secondary biliterals 05, wD, ved, and 
DM. 

So from the primary biliteral \3 (CP), we construct 
(by substitution of some other palatine for the palatine 5) 
the secondary biliterals ‘|p: 4n | 4; and (by substitution 
also of the labial 5 for its cognate 5) the secondary bili- 
terals 99. 5M. 33; each of these secondary biliterals be- 
ing dependent for its import upon the primary biliteral 
#75. 

Secondary biliterals are formed from other primary — 
biliteral derivatives of 5 in a similar manner, but the 
enumeration of these would extend this paper to too great 
a length. 

Triliterals are formed from primary and secondary 
biliterals in three ways. First, by affixing to the biliteral 
some formative letter, (thus N55 and 55 and £9595 are 
formed from 53; IOP, 3¥P, and 5%fM, from OD, 7p» 
(73, Ip from w;) or, by repeating the final letter 
(as bb5 from 45 ; 5) from 2-) Secondly, by insert- 
ing a formative letter (as bab from b>, 73 from 73, 
v9 from ww.) Thirdly, by preficing a formative 
(as b>», 555, Sy, from b>). Such are the simple 
modes in which triliterals are constructed from biliterals. 

The observations which have been made respecting the 
construction of secondary biliterals from primary bilite- 
rals, by substitution of a letter or letters of similar phonic 
character, apply also to triliterals. Thus a triliteral which 
has been constructed from any biliteral (whether primary 
or secondary) may have one or more of its letters exchang- 
ed for some other letter or letters of similar phonic charac- 
fer; and, in this way (as we observed when treating of the 
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construction of secondary biliterals) is formed a secondary 
triliteral, or a second series of triliterals, and each such 
secondary triliteral is endowed with the import of its pa- 
rent. Thus from the triliteral {9 is formed (by ex- 
changing its first, or its second letter, or both these, for a 
letter or letters of similar phonic character) a long string 
of secondary triliterals, all and each of which derive their 
import as well as their origin from that parent triliteral, 
which is the derivative of WD, a secondary biliteral, 
(whose import is communicated to its derivative wp), 
which derives its origin and its import from the primary 
biliteral W5, which is formed from the significant 5, 
whose ideal characters I. and II. are exerted in it. 

These, then, are the modes in whieh triliterals are con- 
structed. 

In these several ways, then, the bow-letter 5 communi- 
cates one or more of its ideal characters to biliterals and 
triliterals ; and, in a similar manner, other significants im- 
part their import to their derivative biliterals and triliterals. 
The bow-letter is, however, the most important of all the 
significants, inasmuch as we may trace up to it a greater 
number of what are called voots, than can be traced to any 
other significant. The phonic character of this significant 
(5) is, as we have stated, palatine, (it having the sound of 
the Latin C or K, and it being, hence, mutable with the 
palatines ), 3, and 1, which answer to Q or K, G, harsh 
Hf or Ch.) But the harsh sound of 3 seems to have been. 
sometimes exchanged for a softer sound, approaching to 
that of a sibilant. 

So the letter C (which is formed by inverting the bow- 
letter) is both a palatine and a sibilant, (‘aut cornix aut 
serpens,”) in Fe as well as in Latin (a palatine in 
cup, a sibilant in city), and in the older Greek alphabet, 
the sibilant S was denoted by the character C. 

For we find, not only that there is a set of secondary 
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biliterals formed from the primary biliteral derivatives 
of 5, by exchanging the significant 3 for some other pa- 
latine (as when P: 52 hn, are formed from 5), but 
that there is also, in some instances, a seeond series of 
secondary biliterais, which is also formed from a prima- 
ry biliteral derivative of this bow-letter, but which is con- 
structed by the substitution of a sibtlant or dental letter 
for the bow-letter. Such we find to be the case with re- 
gard to the primary biliterals 3 (CP), and 43 (CR). 

Thus, from +], we not only get the biliterals ps 4, 
an, 3p; 53, 3m but also the biliterals 1D; 3D, Su 10; 
An, (30, 3F,) 3; (3¥), each of these being primarily 
dependent for its import on the primary biliteral 4/5, to 
which the significant 5 imparts its ideal characters I. 
and II. | 

So 95 (CR), not only communicates its import to its 
derivative ff (and, in several instances, to Ip and to ")4), 
but it imparts it also to the biliterals 9D, 1%, 45, V8, and, 
in many instances, to “Vf, VY, and 9. 

Thus a second set of secondary biliterals is derived 
from the significant 3, and from each of these (as from the 
other biliterals, both primary or secondary) are formed va- 
rious triliterals, which are constructed in the manner al 
ready pointed out, namely, by adding a formative letter, 
either as an affiz, or as an epenthetic, or as a prefix. 

In these several ways, then, are triliterals, (both prima- 
ry and secondary ) constructed from biliterals, which bili- 
terals are either primary or secondary (there being, as we 
have seen, both a first and a second class of secondary 
biliterals in some instances); and thus, from about eight or 
nine primary biliterals, which owe all their import to one 
single significant (the bow-letter 3), may be derived and 
constructed above five hundred of those words which are 
set down in the dictionaries and vocabularies of the Hebrew 
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language as arbitrary roots. So that from this apparently 
simple symbol, from the extension of the three general 
ideas—incurvation, restriction, smiting or infixing, is 
constructed more than a fourth part of the whole language. 

Ina similar manner, as we have before observed, do 
other significants communicate their imports to the bilite-. 
rals and triliterals which are derived from them. But the 
great length to which this paper has already been extend- 
ed, obliges us to reserve, for some other communication, 
all remarks respecting them. I may briefly observe, that 
. the same simplicity of structure which has been traced out 
in the formation of biliteral and triliteral derivatives of 
the bow- letter, is also seen in the construction of those bi- 
literals and triliterals which derive their origin and their 
import from other significants. And I may remark, that 
the analysis, of which the preceding pages afford a curso- 
ry specimen, is not’ offered to the notice of the public as 
an example of ingenuity, or of fanciful speculation, but as 
something which, I think, approaches very nearly to truth 
and correctness. Those who can form an estimate of the 
labour and difficulty which attend a general and particular 
analysis of the whole of a primitive language, and especial- 
ly an analysis, in the conduct of which no assistance has 
been derived from any other source than that of repeated 
comparisons of each word with other words, will not too 
severely scan those inaccuracies which further emendation 
may correct. / 

[A specimen of the analysis (comprising the deriva- 
tives of the four palatine significants, 5, >» 3, M,) is, in 
manuscript, in the hands of the Editor of this Journal, 
and it may be examined by any one who feels interested 
on the subject of language in general, or of the Hebrew 
language in particular. With regard to the latter language, 
{ may state, that the analysis to which this paper refers, 
exhibits the whole of this language under a simple arrange- 
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ment, which will enable any one to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of it in a very short time with little or no la- 
bour, and will furnish an easy guide through the labyrinths 
of etymology in general. There is nothing in it which 
can tend, in the slightest degree, to obscure or mysticise 
the contents of the sacred volume; on the contrary, it 
simplifies greatly the study of the Scriptures in that origi- 
nal language in which they ought to be studied, while it 
tends to confirm most strongly the faith of the believer, 
and to illustrate the divine origin of our holy religion. ] 
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Ip the infallibility of the Latin church could be clearly 
established, no person could rationally object to her theo- 
logical decisions : for it were palpable madness in a fallible 
being to contend against acknowledged infallibility. 

Hence I have ever thought, that the establishment of 
infallibility is the very nucleus of the Roman contro- 
versy; and hence I have always been specially desirous 
to hear the arguments which could be adduced in its fa- 
vour. 

Having never yet met with any thing satisfactory on 
the subject, I felt gratified at perceiving it discussed by 
such a man as the eminently learned Bishop of Aire ; and 
I entered, with no ordinary interest, upon the perusal of 
his vindication. * 

1. The prerogative of infallibility, or (what amounts to 
the same thing) the prerogative of entire freedom from all 
doctrinal error, is, | believe, unanimously claimed by the 
Latins on behalf of their own particular church. For they 
claim the privilege on behalf of the church catholic ; and. 
they exclusively identify the church catholic with the La- 
tin or Roman Church of the great western Patriarchate. 


* Discuss. Amic. Lett. iii. [See Repertory, Vol. III. p. 317.7 Temp. 
Ed. 
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That the privilege, then, of infallibility resides in the 
catholic church, is strenuously maintained: but as to the 
precise quarter where it is to be found, there is not the 
same unanimity. Let it be sought, however, where it 
may, I greatly fear that its discovery will prove to be a 
hopeless impossibility. 

1. The Jesuits and those high Romanists who bear the 
appellation of Transalpines, unless my information be 
wholly incorrect, contend for the personal infallibility 
of the pope, when on any point of faith he undertakes 
to issue a solemn decision.* 

If this theory be adopted, I perceive not how we can 
reconcile the authoritative declaration of Gregory the Great, 
respecting an article of no small. doctrinal importance, 
with the completely opposite declarations of the popes, his 
successors. 

Whoever claims the universal episcopate, said Gregory 
about the latter end of the sixth century, zs the forerunner 
of Antichrist.t 

Such is the decision of Gregory: yet this identical uni- 
versal episcopate, as we all know, has been subsequently 
claimed by numerous pontiffs who have sat in what they 
deem the chair of St. Peter. + 

Hence it plainly follows, that, if the decision of roa 
be received as an infallible truth, his successors in the 
pontificate are the forerunners of Antichrist; while on the 
other hand, if his successors in the pontificate be not the 


* Butler's Book of the Rom. Cath. Church, p. 121-124. 


+ Ego fidenter dico, quod quisquis se Universalem Sacerdotem 
vocat, vel vocari desiderat, in elatione sua, Antichristum precurrit, 
—Gregor. Magn. Epist. lib. vi. epist. 30. 


+ Quod solus Romanus Pontifex jure dicatur Universalis. —Gre- 


gor. sept. dictat. Epist. lib, ii. epist. 55. Labb. Concil. Sacrosanct. 
vol. x. p. 110. 
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forerunners of Antichrist, the decision of Gregory must be 
viewed as erroneous. 

2. A protestant, however, may well spare himself the 
trouble of formally confuting the theory, by which the 
pope is decorated with the attribute of personal infallibili- 
ty: for the low Romanists, who are distinguished by the 
name of Cisalpines, not only deny this infallibility of the 
pope, but even hold that he may be deposed by the church 
or by a general council for heresy or schism.* Under such 
circumstances, if the prerogative of infallibility belong to 
the church, we must seek its residence elsewhere than in 
the person of the pope. 

In what favoured region, then, shall we find this exalted 
privilege ? The moderate Romanists, who claim infallibili- 
ty for the catholic church collectively, suppose it to be 
lodged, as a sacred deposite, with each general council 
aiewed as the legitimate organ and representative of 
the catholic church. 

This hopothesis, in the abstract, is not devoid of plausi- 
bility ; but, if we resort to facts, it will turn out to be not 
more tenable than the last. From faithful history we learn, 
that general councils, upon points both of doctrine and of 
practice, have decided in plain and avowed opposition to 
each other. 

The Council of Constantinople, for instance, convoked 
in the year 754, unanimously decreed the removal of im- 
ages and the abolition of image-worship ; but the second 
Council of Nice, convoked in the year 787, decreed the 
re-establishment of image-worship, and anathematized all 
those who had concurred in its abolition. 

I have simply stated a mere historical fact ; but the re- 
sult from it is abundantly manifest. Two discordant coun- 
cils cannot Joth be in the right; and, if a single council 


* Butler’s Book of the Rom. Cath. Church, p. 121-124, 
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be pronounced by the counter-decision of another council 
to have erred, the phantom of infallibility forthwith van- 
ishes.* 


* The variations of the Church, relative to the single point of im- 
age-worship, are so extraordinary, that they well deserve the atten- 
tion of those who contend for her infallibility. 

{. The ancient Council of Elvira, which sat during the reign of 
Constantine, and therefore, in the early part of the fourth century, 
strictly enjoined, that neither paintings nor images, representing the 
person whom we adore, should be introduced into churches. 

For this striking and undoubted fact the Bishop of Aire would ac- 
count, on the principle, that the Elviran Fathers dreaded lest the new 
converts from paganism should unfortunately mistake christian im- 
age-worship for pagan idolatry. Discuss. Amic. vol. ii. p- 350. Let 
his solution avail, as far as it may avail: the ract he fully acknow- 
ledges. 

II Inthe early ages then, of Christianity, not only was the wor- 
ship of images and pictures unknown, but their very introduction into 
churches was expressly disallowed. 

Matters, however, did not long continue in this state. Images 
and pictures, in direct opposition to the Council of Elvira, having at 
length been unadvisedly admitted on the plea that they were a sort 
of books for the unlearned, the idolatrous worship of them soon fol- 
lowed. About the end of the sixth century, a transaction of this 
nature took plac2 at Marseilles ; and, in consequence of it, Serenus 
the bishop wisely removed and destroyed the images. Hereupon, 
Pope Gregory the Great praised him for the stand which he had 
made against idolatry ; but, under the fond pretext of their utility to 
the unlearned, blamed him for destroying the images. Wretchedly 
injudicious as was the latter part of this decision, Gregory, at least, 
speaks fully and expressly against any adoration either of pictures or 
of images. Omne manufactum adorari NoN wicEeT :—Adorari im- 
agines, omnibus modis, veva.——Gregor. Magn. Epist. lib. vi. epist. 13. 
aliter 9. 

Ill. Thus stood the question at the close of the sixth century; but, 
as might easily have been anticipated from the idolatry of the Mas- 
silians, the introduction of images soon led to their adoration. This 
gross abuse was strenuously opposed by the Emperor Leo the Isua- 
rian; but, as it still continued to increase, his son Constantine as- 
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3. To rid themselves of this difficulty, the theologians 
of the Latin church contend, that the decisions of no coun- 
cil are to be deemed infallibly true, unless they shall have 


sembled a council at Constantinople in the year 754, which formally 
condemned and forbade it. 

IV. The Council of Constantinople, though it agreed in its con- 
lemnation of image-worship both with the decision of Pope Gregory 
‘he Great and with the yet more ancient decision of the Council of 
Elvira, was yet, on that very account, disowned as a legitimate coun- 
cil by the innovating successors of Gregory; and the cause of idola= 
iry rapidly acquired such a degree of strength, that the second Coun- 
vil of Nice, which gat in the year 787, reversed the decree of the 
Council of Constantinople, pronounced it to be an illegitimate coun- 
cil, and ordained the adoration of images in language which striking- 
ly contrasts with the express prohibition of Pope Gregory. Iconfess, 
and agree, and receive, and salute, and Apore, the unpolluted image of 
our Lord Jesus Christ our true God, and the holy image of the holy 
mother of God, who bore him without the conception of seed.—Concil. 
Nicen. seeund. act. i. Labb. Concil. Sacrosanct. vol. vii. p. 60. 

V. Having thus wholly departed from her former self, the Church, 
speaking through the mouth of a general council, had now decreed 
the orthodoxy and legality of image-worship: but this decree was 
not long suffered to remain undisputed either in the West or in the 


Kast. 
1. In the year 794, Charlemagne assembled at Frankfort a coun- 


cil of three hundred bishops, who reversed the decision of the second 
Nicene Council, aud who with one voice condemned the worship of 
images. 

2. Such was the solemn judgment of the West; and that of the 
East speedily followed it. For, in the year $14, the Emperor Leo, 
imitating the conduct of Charlemagne, assembled another council at 
Constantinople, which, like that of Frankfort, rescinded and abolish- 
ed the decrees of the second Nicene Council relative to the worship 
of images. 

VI. Thus, as both the East and the West had concurred in estab- 
lishing image-worship, through the medium of the second Council 
of Nice; so did both the West and the East concur in condemning 
image-worship, through the medium of the Councils of Frankfort and 
Constantinople. 


4 A 
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received the approbation of the holy see. Now, the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople did not receive the approbation of 


But we have not yet reached the end of this strange eventful his- 
tory of multiplied variations: we must prepare ourselves for yet ad- 
ditional changes of opinion on the part of a professedly unchangeable 
and infallible church. 

{n the year 842, the Empress Theodora, during the minority of her 
son, convened yet another council at Constantinople: and this as- 
sembly, differing entirely from its immediate predecessor, reinstated 
the decrees of the second Nicene Council, and thus re-established 
image-worship. 

VII. Meanwhile, the Church of the Western Patriarchate con- 
tinued to maintain, that the second Nicene Council had erred in its 
decision: for, in the year 824, Louis the Meek assembled a Council 
at Paris, which confirmed the decrees of the Council of Frankfort, 
and which strictly prohibited the payment of any, eyen the smallest 
religious worship to images. 

VIII. The chureh, however, of the Eastern patriarchate, subse- 
quent to the vear 842, persevered in declaring, that the decision of 

the second Nicene Council was an orthodox decision, and that images 
ought to be devoutly worshipped by all good Christians. To establish 
‘his point, therefore, an additional council was held at Constantino- 
ple in the year 879; and the Fathers of that Synod decreed the un- 
doubted obligation of image-worship, and confirmed and renewed the 
decrees of the second Council of Nice. Their decision gave such 
entire satisfaction to the Greeks, that they ascribed it to the peculiar 
interposition of heaven, and commemorated it bya yearly festival, 
which they appropriately called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 

1X. Nor did the Latins long withhold their assent. The decisions 
of the Councils of Frankfort and Paris have been consigned to the 
owls and the bats; and the second Council of Nice, which enjoins 
the adoration of images, is now universally acknowledged to have 
set forth the true faith and practice of the gospel. 

X. Sueh have been the multiplied variations of the church, in re- 
gard to the single point of image-worship; and yet, says the learned 
Bishop of Meaux, The church, which professes to declare and to teach 
nothing suve what she has received, NEVER VARIES; but heresy, on the 
contrary, which began by innovation, perpetually innovates, and never 
changes ils nature.—Hist. des Variat. pref. §. v. 
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the holy see, while the second Council of Nice did receive 
it. Therefore, the Council of Constantinople being a spu- 
rious council, and as such being justly denied by its Nicene 
successor to be the seventh cecumenical council, its discre- 
pance with the second Council of Nice, which was un- 
doubtedly a legitimate council, affords no satisfactory proof 
that the catholic church is fallible.* 

The soundness of this argument plainly depends upon 
the legitimate existence of the aileged prerogative of 
the pope. Before its soundness, therefore, can be admitted, 
the Latin theologians must demonstrate that, dy unques- 
tionable divine right, while the approbation of any 
other see is wholly superfluous, the approbation of the 
see af Rome is necessary to constitute the validity of a 
general council. Until this position can be established, it 
is mere trifling to deny the legitimacy of a discordant coun- 
cil, simply because it has not received the sanction of an 
Italian prelate. Let it be proved, that the bishop of Rome 
possesses by divine right the pewer of a veto; and the ar- 
gument now before us will be perfectly conclusive. But, 
unless this vital point shall be previously established, the 
argument which is confessedly built upon it, must, without 
doubt, be altogether insecure and inconclusive.}° 

I have no need, however, to press the matter ; the falli- 
bility of the church may be independently demonstrated, 


* In using this argument, the Latin theologians are clearly justifi- 
ed by the decision of Pope Gregory the Seventh, if indeed his autho- 
rity be sufficient to decide the question. Quod nulla Synodus absque 
precepto ejus (scil. Pap#) debet generalis vocari. Gregor. sept, dict. 
Epist. lib. ii. epist, 55. Labb. Concil. Sacros. vol. x. p. 110. 


+ In order to establish the pope’s divine right to a veto, it will be 
necessary to establish his divine right to an universal controlling 
supremacy. But that this cannot a done, is fully demonstrated be- 
low.—See book i, chap. 3 
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from the fact, that the church of one age has contradict= 
ed the church of another age. 

In the year 1215, the fourth Council of Lateran decreed 
the truth of that doctrine of a physical change in the eucha- 
ristic bread and wine, which was then first distinguished 
by the technical name of transubstantiation.* Now this 
council received the full approbation of the holy see, at 
that time occupied by Pope Innocent the Third. Through 
it, therefore, as through her strictly canonical organ, the 
catholic church, according to the theory of the Latins, must 
be viewed as having spoken with the voice of undoubted 
infallibility. 

Such being the case, since the catholic church of the 
thirteenth century has pronounced the doctrine of a phy- 
sical change in the consecrated elements to be a true doc- 
trine, if the catholic church be rea//y infallible, she must 
invariably have taught and maintained that identical doc- 
trine frum the very beginning. 

But we have positive historical evidence, that, during 
at least the five first centuries, the catholic church, so far 
from deaching the doctrine of a physicad change, positive- 
ly and explicitly, and even controversially, denied the oc- 
currence of any physical change in the elements by virtue 
of the prayer of conseeration. 

Therefore, since the eatholie church during ane period 
has dented the doctrine of a physical change, while dar- 
ing another period she has exforced and inculcated it ; 
the catholic church, having successively maintained zZwo 
directly opposite dogmas, is thence incontrovertibly de- 
monstrated to be not infallible. 

That the cathotic church of the early ages dented the 
doctrine of a physical change, and that she acknowledged 
no change in the consecrated elements, save a moral change 


* Conceil. Later. iv. can. 1. Labb. Concil. vol. xi. par. I. p. 143- 
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enly ; a change, for instance, avowedly declared to be sim- 
ilar to that which takes place in a man, when, by virtue 
of the prayer of consecration, he ceases to be a laic and be- 
comes a priest; that such was the decision of the church 
of the early ages, may be easily shown, by direct evidence, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction.* The fact is in- 
vincibly established by the united testimony of Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret of Cyrus, Pope Gelasius, 
Facundus, Ephrem of Antioch, and others who might easi- 
ly be enumerated.t For not only is any physical change 


in the elements expressly denied, while the occurrence of 


nothing save a mora/ change is allowed; but some of these 
writers, among whom pope Gelasius in the West, and 
Theodoret and Ephrem in the East, may be specially 
mentioned, even arGvUE copiously and professedly acarns'r 
the identical doctrine, which, in a subsequent age, the 
ehurch, speaking through the fourth Council of Lateran, 
pronounced to be an undoubted scriptural verity. Nor can 
it be said, that these authors spoke only in their individual 
eapacities, and that the catholic church must not be made 
answerable for ¢heir errors. Such a solution of the difficul, 
ty is, in every point of view, inadmissible. In the first 


* See below, book i. chap. 4—8. 

+ Clem. Alex. Pwedag: lib. i. c. 6. p. 104, 105. lib. il. c. 2. p. 156, 
158. Tertul. adv. Marcion. lib. i. §. 9. p. 155. lib. itt. §. 12, 13. py 
209. Tertul. de Anim. p. 653. Cyprian. Epist. Cecil. Ixmi. p. 153, 
154, August. cont. Adamant. c. xii. oper. vol. vi. p. 69. Enarr, 
in Psalm. iii. xeviii. oper. vol. viii. p. 7, 397. Athanas. 1n illud evan. 
Quicunque dixerit verbum contra filium hominis. Oper. vol. 1. p. 
771,772. Gregor. Nyssen, de Baptism. oper. vol. ili. p. 369. Theo- 
dor. Dial. i. ii. oper vol. iv. p. 17, 18, 84, 85. Gelas. de duab. Christ. 
natur. in Biblioth. Patr. vol. iv. p. 422. Facund. Defens. Concil. | 
Chalced, lib. ix. c. 5. oper, p. 144. Ephrem. Antioch. cont. Eutych, 
apud Phot. Cod. 229, 
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place, the early church never condemned the doctrine 
which they taught and maintained ; but this she assuredly 
would have done, had she herself received and held the 
directly opposite doctrine from the very beginning. In 
the second place, nothing can be more evident, from the 
whole turn of their language, than that they are not hazard- 
ing any novel speculations of their own, but that they are 
propounding the well known and familiar doctrine of the 
period during which they flourished. In the third place, 
this matter is put out of all doubt, both by the high rank 
of certain of the writers, and by the avowed character con- 
troversially assumed and sustained by others of them. 
When pope Gelasius undertook to write against the then 
nascent doctrine of a physical change, we may be morally 
sure that his pen set forth the universally-received sense 
of the entire catholic church ; ; and, when his contempo- 
rary, Theodoret, in the East harmoniously opposed the 
same doctrine of a physical change, under the specific title 
of the orthodox defender of the genuine faith, we may 
again be morally certain, that he could never have made 
his Orthodoxus argue against transubstantiation, while 
transubstantiation is defended by the heretic Eranistes, 
had he not well known that the catholic church would 
readily acknowledge Orthodorus as her aceredited cham- 
pion, 

Thus it is manifest, that at two different periods the ca- 
tholic church has taught two opposite and irreconcilable 
doctrines. Whence it follows, that the catholic church 
eannot be infallible.* 


*“[T need scarcely observe, that every innovation, which contra- 
dicts the doctrine and practice of the early church, furnishes an ad- 
ditional proof, that the church, under whatever aspect it be viewed, 
is mutable and fallible. In the sequel! we shall find so many of these 
contradictory innovations fully developed, that the Roman church, 
which in the nomenclature of the Latins is always identified with the 
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4, The alleged infallibility of the church, however, is 
not only disproved by her own internal variations; it is 
yet additionally disproved by the fact, that cowncils, re- 
ceived as ecumenical, and thence deemed incapable of 
error, have actually promulgated decrees, which stand 
directly opposed to the unequivocal declarations of 
Holy Scripture. 

(1.) We are repeatedly assured by the voice of inspira- 
tion, that an oath is most imperiously binding upon the 
conscience, that those who love false oaths are hated by the 
Lord, that whatever goes forth from a person’s lips under 
the obligation of an oath inust be kept and performed, and 
that an oath must be religiously observed, even though the 
observation of it may be disadvantageous to the interest of 
the juror. * . 

Yet, in defiance of language thus clear and explicit, the 
third Council of Lateran, which is acknowledged as the 
eleventh cecumenical council, has ventured to decree, that 
all oaths which are adverse to the utility of the church must 
in no wise be performed ; but, on the contrary, with what- 
ever solemnity and apparent good faith they may have 
been taken, they must be unscrupulously violated, inas- 
much as they are to be deemed perjuries rather than 
oaths.t 

Thus, while God, who has been invoked as a witness, 
and while Holy Scripture, which solemnly declares the 
inviolable sacredness of an oath, even though it be toa 


catholic church, instead of never varying from primitive antiquity, 
may be chiefly characterized by its singular Jove of innovation. 

* Numb. xxx. 2. Levit. xix. 12. Deut. xxiii, 23. Zechar. viii. 17. 
Psalm xv. 4. Rev. xxi. 8. 

; Non enim dicenda sunt juramenta, sed potius perjuria, que con- 
tra utilitatem ecclesiasticam et sanctorum patrum veniunt instituta. 
—Concil. Lateran. tert. can. xvi. Labb. Concil. Labb. Concil, Sa- 
crosanct. vol, x. p. 1517, 
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person’s own damage, are alike disregarded when placed 
in competition with the power and aggrandisement of am- 
bitious ecclesiastics : the obligation or non-obligation of an 
oath is made, by the third Council of Lateran, to depend 
solely upon its utility or non-utility to the interests of the 
church, as those interests shall be understood and explained 
by the governors of the church for the time being.* 


— 


* The exemplification of this extraordinary principle, in the case 
of John Huss, is well known. 

fuss had received a safe-conduct from the Emperor Sigismond. 
But the oath of that prince was adjudged, by the existing governors 
of the church, to be contra ulilitatem ecclesiasticam. Whence, as be+ 
ing no oath, but rather an act of perjury, he was bound in duty to 
break it. 

Respecting the present transaction, much has been warmly said 
and written; but, 1r the infallibilety of the church de admitted, 1 see 
not how we can justly blame either Sigismond or the Council of Con- 
stance. 

By the third Council of Lateran, the obligation of destroying heretics 
had been imposed upon the faithful; and, by the same ecumenical 
Council, the doctrine, that all oaths, which are against ecclesiastical 
ulility, become ypso facto, null and void, had been fully established.— 
Concil. Lateran. tert. can. xxvii. xvi. Labb. Concil. Sacros. vol. x. 
p. 1522, 1517. 

Such being the case, no person who holds the infallibility of the 
church, can consistently censure either Sigismond or the Council of 
Constance. Tor, had they acted otherwise in the matter of Huss, 
they would, by impugning the decisions of the third Council of La- 
teran, have virtually denied the infallibility of the church. 

I repeat it, therefore, that all who maintain the infallibility of the 
church, stand pledged to vindicate the conduct of Sigismond and the 
Council of Constance. 

_Intruth, they themselves stand pledged to Acr in the same manner, 
should they ever be placed in the same circumstances; nor Is it pos- 
sible for them to deny this obligation without a/so denying the infalli- 
bility of the church. Let the Romanist tie himself by ever so solemn 
an oath, still, if the governors of his church pronounce that oath te 
be contra utilitatem ecelesiasticam, he is religiously hound by the six- 
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2.) So. again, We are distinctly taught by an inspired 
apostle, that marriage is honourable in aut, whether the 
married individuals be clerks or laics ; and, in strict ac- 
cordance with this decision, the marriage of the clergy, 
whatever may be their special order, is expressly mention- 
ed by the same apostle with full and entire approhation. * 

Yet the second Council of Lateran, which is acknow- 
ledged as the tenth ecumenical council, strictly prohibits 
the marriage of ecclesiastics, down to the rank of the sub- 
diaconate inclusive ; and, by way of making the prohibi- 


. tion more effectual, it forbids the laity to hear mass per- 


formed by any priest whu shall have dared to violate this 
enactment.t 

In excuse for such a deter Se de. opposition to God’s own 
word, it is commonly said by the modern Romanists, that 
the enforced celibacy of the priesthood is only a point of 
discipline, that it stands upon the same footing as the ob- 
servance of any mere rite or ceremony, and that it may be 
enjoined or remitted at the 5 ae pleasure of the church. 

So may the Romanists apologise for the;infatuated rash- 
ness of the council; but such an apology, even to say no- 


° thing of its glaring insufficiency, upon their own showing, 


a 3 
south canon of the third Council of Lateran forthwith to violate it. 
Should he, like an honest man, indignantly disclaim any such obliga- 
tion, he then most assuredly contradicts the decision of the eleventh 
ecumenical council, and thus by a necessary consequence denies the 
church to be infalyble. ee 
"The third Council of Lateran, in short, has reduced every Roman- 


ist to the following most unsatisfactory dilemma:— 


He must either maintain that no oath, pronounced to be against 
ecclesiastical, utility, is binding ; or he must at once deny the infallibi- 
lity of the church. 

* Heb. xiii. 4. 1 Tim. iii. 2, A, Sra tht, 2 

¢ Concil. Lateran. secund. can. vi. vi. Labb. Concil- Sacrosanct. 
vol. x. p. 1003, 1004. : . 


t Discuss. Amic. vol. ii. p. 403, nee, 
“a6 
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is itself founded upon a gross misstatement. The second 
Council of Lateran prohibits the marriage of ecclesiastics, 
not on the simple ground of mutable and temporary ex- 
pediency, but on the lofty ground of immutable, and eter- 
nal, and inherent unholiness. Ecclesiastics are forbidden 
to marry, not because such prohibition, under certain 
circumstances of the church, may be convenient as a 
point of discipline ; but because, as the council assures us, 
it is AN UNWORTHY DEED, that those persons who ought 
to be the holy vessels of the Lord, should debase them- 
selves so far as to become the vile ‘slaves of CHAMBERENG 
and UNCLEANNESS. * 

Thus speaks and thus argues the second Council of La- 
teran with respect to the marriage of ecclesiastics. The 
case, therefore, between Se EESS and the council, stands 
in manner following :— 

Scripture both allows and recommends the marriage of 
the clergy ; but.the council disad/ows and prohibits it. 

Scripture declares, that marriageis HONOURABLE 27 ALL 
men, whether they be clerks or laics; but the council 
pronounces, that the marriage of the clergy is AN UNWOR- 
THY DEED, being in truth no better than a state of base 
aie. Siberia actos and UNCLEANNESS.t 


Pn! 
. Bes 


* Crim enim ipsi templum Dei, vasa Domini, sacrarium Spiritus 
Sancti, debeant et esse et dici» INDIGNUM est eos CUBILIBUs et IM- 
munpicrtis deservire-—Concil. Lateran. secund, can. vie Labb. 
Concil. Sacrosanct. vol. x. p. 1003. e 69° 


+ Pope Gregory the Seventh had already caused the marriage of, 


the clergy to be prohibited i in the thirteenth canon of the first Roman 
Council, which was convened in the year 1074.—-See Labb. Concil. 
Sacrosanct. vol. x. p. 326-328. 

‘The effect produced by this inhibition is too remarkable to be pre~- 
termitted in silence. 

When it was published by the papal legates i in Germany, the cler- 
gy, so far from peaceably submitting, arpPnALED To scRIpTURE, and 


8@ 
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Hence it is evident, that in each of these two cases, the 
decisions of cecumenical councils have directly contradicted 
the decisions of Scripture ; and hence also it is evident, 
ihat, by the indisputable fact of this direct contradictoriness, 
we are irresistibly driven to the following very unpleasant 
alternative. ' 

If the church, speaking through an cecumenical council, 
be infallible, then the decisions of the Holy Scripture are 
erroneous ; and, conversely, if the decisions of Holy Serip- 
ture be essential truth, then the church, speaking through 
an cecumenical council, is undoubtedly fallible. 

From this alternative there is no possibility of evasion. 
Holy Scripture says one thing, and the second and third 
‘Councils of Lateran say another thing; therefore Holy 


»  Seripture cannot stand with the second and third Councils 


& 


~ 


* 


of Lateran., ° 


UJ. I have rested my entire argument upon naked facts; 
and these facts are, that the church both in her doctrine 
and in her practice has directly contradicted herself, 
and likewise that the church both in her doctrine and in 
her practice has directly contradicted the inspired deci- 
sions of Holy Scripture. Such being the case, it is 


* utterly impossible that the church should be infallible. 


The fond notion of her perfect freedom from all error is 


™ 


“cusRGeD GREGORY AND HIS COUNCIL WITH coNTRADICTING Sr. 
Paut. . 

The same opposition, on the same ground, was made also at Mi- 

lan; and the only individual who there yielded obedience was Luit- 

prand. ; 2 
How the charge of conrrapictTion To Sr. Pavp can be removed, 

I do not distinctly perceive.—-See Lamb. Schasnaburg. Hist. Ger- 


¢ 


m 9 ; 
man. A. D. 1074. p. 201. Sigebert. Gembloc. Chrom A. D. 1074. 


_ Matt. Paris im Gulielm. I. Aventin. Annal. Boiord.. lib. v. p. 564. 
» cited in Stillingfleet’s Discourse on the Church of Rome, ehap. v. 


p. 369. - 
‘¢ ; 4 OF 
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confuted by the invincible evidence of naked facts ; and, 
against naked facts, no mere abstract reasoning, however 
plausible and ingenious, can be allowed to stand good. 

Here, then, I might fairly close the present discussion ; 
yet, as I would not appear deficient in respect to the ex- 
emplary prelate of Aire, I shall notice, though I deem it a 
work of aUpEROH IERIE, the arguments which he has ad- 
vanced. . P 

I. The bishop contends, that, from the very reason of 
the thing, Christ ust have left us some infallible mode 
of determining the truth, and thereby of preserving and 
maintaining ecclesiastical unity. Whence he concludes, 
that Christ actually Aas left us this eee infallible mode 
of determination. . 

In matters which respect the Deity, I am not very fond 
of the adventurous & priori reasoning adopted by the bi- 
shop. It is dangerous to argue that God-has done what» 
we conceive he must have done. Had I discovered the 
aetual existence of a living infallible-umpire in points of 
faith and practice, I should have felt assured that such a 
dispensation of the truth was most wise and most fitting; 
but I should hesitate to maintain with the bishop, that this 
dispensation must needs actually exist, because to myself ~ 
it abstractedly appeared most fitting and most wise. 

This latter method of reasoning is, I think, too insecure 
to be adopted by any prudent theologian ; and of its danger _ 
we have recently had a very striking example. The re- 
spectable bishop of Aire, simply Gon his own private 
view of the divine attributes, has ventured to maintain, 
that infallibility mast reside in the catholic church. Yet, 
if we can submit to introduce into dogmatical theology the 
rational Newtonian principle of experiment, we shall find 
the direct opposite of the bishop’s conclusion established 
by naked facets. . ‘ 

2. The bishop further argues in fayour of'the infallibility 


a “BES 
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of the church, from the interpretation which he himself 
puts upon various promises and expressions of our blessed 
Saviour. 

On the one side we have facts; on the other side we 

have the bishop’s proposed interpretation.of our Sa- 
viour’s language. That our Lord made certain promises, 
and employed certain expressions, no person will deny; 
but, when the bishop’s interpretation of his language is 
found to be contradicted by facts, I see not what conclu- 
sion we can rationally draw, save that the interpretation is 
erroneous. Christ Aimself cannot err ; but it is very pos- 
sible that the partisan of a particular set of opinions may 
misapprehend his meaning. _ 
- The bishop, be it observed, does not argue from our 
Lord’s promises and expressions themselves, but from his 
own interpretation of those promises and expressions. 
Now, we protestants give an entirely different exposition 
of them ; and, by owr exposition, (into’ which it is assured- 
ly quite irrelevant to enter,) no such result, as the infalli- 
bility of the church and'the supremacy of the see of Rome, 
is produced. ay ie a, 

Doubtless, the bishop may object to oun interpretation, 
just as we object to Ais. But, whether we be right or 
wrong.in our view of Christ’s language, we at least have 
this advantage over the bishop. His interpretation is con- 
Suted by facts; our interpretation corresponds with them. 

3. The bishop lastly arguesy that the catholic church, 
which he would confine ‘within the pale of the western 
Latin church, cannot err in her doctrines, because they 
have regularly descended to her, step by step, from the 
apostles themselves, whose-inspired infallibility is acknow- 
ledged byvall. 7? 4 


_ » «This argument is an extension of the well-known argu- 


ment from prescription, employed ‘so successfully by Ire- 
nus and Tertullian in the second century. 
thy 


/ 
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Doctrines, they contend, received through the medium 
of only two or three links from the apostles themselves, 
and with one consent declared by all the various churches 
then in existence to have been thus received, cannot be 
false. Thus, for instance, Irenzus, himself the pupil of 
Polycarp the disciple of St. John, bears witness to the 
fact, that, in his time, all the churches in the world held 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity; each professing to 
have received it, through the medium of one or two or 
three links, from the apostles ; and his testimony is corro- 
rated by Hegesippus, who, about the middle of the second 
century, travelled from Asia to Rome, and found the same 
system of doctrine uniformly established in every church. 
Facts of this description form the basis of the reasoning . 
adopted by. Irenzeus and Tertullian; and the conclusion 
which they deduce from it, is, the. moral impossibility 
of the catholic system of theology being erroneous.* 

Such is the argument, as managed by those two ancient 
fathers; but, as employed by the bishop of Aire, it is a 
mere fallacy, the detection of which is noy, very difficult. 

What was a very good argument in the second century, 
when the various allied branches of the catholic church 
universally symbolized’ in doctrine, and when no church 
was separated from the apostles by more than one or 
two or three links, is but a very sorry argument in the 
nineteenth century, when we are separated from the apos- 
tles by some sixty links of ‘a chain, which extends through 
along period of darkness and violence and superstition. 
That various innovations would be introduced in the 
course of such a period, we might well, from the cumula- 

tive nature of tradition, reasonably anticipate ; that various 


* Tron. ady. her. lib. i..c. 2,3. libsiii. c. 1,3, 4. Hegesip. Apud. 
Kuseb. Hist. Hecles. lib. iv. ¢. 21. Tertull, de preescript. adv. her. 
oper. p. 95-117, ; 


=. 
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innovations fave been introduced»in the course of that 
period, we learn most incontrovertibly from documents 
yet extant. The argument from prescription, so far (we 
will say) as it respects the nature of God and of Christ, the 
matters specially set forth in the ancient symbols of the 
church, is just as strong now as it was in the days of Ire- 
nus and Tertullian ; because we still possess their wri- 
tings; and, consequently, for all controversial purposes 
with heretics, we occupy the identical place which they 
occupied. But the argument from’ prescription, as em- 
ployed in the nineteenth century for the purpose of estab- 
lishing those various unseriptural tenets which the bishop 
propounds seriatim as indispensable terms of communion 
with the church of Rome, is. certainly inconclusive ; be- 
eause, by no mechanism, can ‘the chain be extended froth 
the present age to the age of the apostles. Faithful history 
will, for the most part, enable us to ascertain the very 
time of their NT ction ; - and," ‘if'in any case we cannot 
specify the absolutely precise era (for the growth of error 
is frequently gradual), we can at least point out the period 
when no such tenets existed. Some of them, no doubt, are 
of considerable antiquity ; but, let their antiquity be what 
it may, if they originated swhsequently to the apostolic 
age, the connecting chain is effectually broken, and they 
stand forth as convicted novelties. Whatever is first, is 
true; whatever is more recent, is spurious. The argu- 
ment from prescription, in the hands of Irengus and Ter- 
tullian, _invincibly establishes the catholic doctrines of 
Christ’s godhead and the Trinity ; : because. it clearly -con- 
nects them with the inspired apostolic college. But the 
argument from prescription, in the hands of the bishop of 
Aire, fails of establishing the various tenets for which he 
so eagerly contends ; because it wholly fails of connecting 
— with the infallible apostolic college, and thence of 


a 
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necessity leaves them branded with the stigma oe detected 
innovation. 

III. How then, it may be asked, in these latter days of 
the world, are we to settle disputed points of doctrine and 
practice ? ‘How are we to avoid those divisions, which the 
bishop triumphantly exhibits as the opprobrium of the re- 
formation ? ‘ 

An answer, not altogether Snstantte all may, I think, 
be given to this important question, without calling in the 
aid either of a pope or of a council. 

1, As the Bible is confegsedly the revealed will of Goa, 
and as no one pretends that we possess any other written, 


and therefore any other certain, revelation, we must evi- | 
dently begin with rejecting every doctrine and every prac- 


tice built upon such doctrine, which have geal no foun- 
dation in Holy Scripture. " 

This process will at once sweep away a large heap of 
mere unauthorized innovations, which ae oy encum- 
ber the church of Rome, and which assuredly will never 
be adopted by those who take their divinity from the Bible 
alone. 

2. When sundry innovations have. been thus Sedat 
as supported by no scriptural nth, other certain te- 
nets will still. remain, which, unlike the last, profess to be 
built upon the sure foundation of God’s own inspired 
word. ‘i 4*.” .*. 

Here our business is obviously reduced to a point of 
inéerpretation ; ; and, as very different expositions. may be 
given of the same passage, the question arises, who is ta 
determine which exposition is the truth 2 


(1.) The bishop of Aire will doubtless say; Consult. 


the catholic church, the sole Judge and hey pace: ‘e the 
true Saith. 

This may be very good advice in the siadias but the 
difficulty is to explain how such.adyice must be followed. 


‘ 
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Had the church never varied, we might have had some 
reasonable expectation of success; but, unhappily, as it is 
well remarked by the deeply learned Chillingworth, there 
have been popes against popes, councils against councils; 
councils confirmed by popes against councils confirmed 
by popes; the church of some ages against the church 
of other ages.* Under such circumstances, therefore, the 
bishop must not only advise us to consult the catholic 
church ; but he must also specify, giving reasons for his 
specification, the exact time when the catholic church is to 
be consulted. 

(2.) Others, perhaps, will exhort us to call in the right of 
private judgment, which has often been described more 
eloquently than wisely, as a main principle of protestant- 
ism, and which the bishop of Aire not unjustly reprobates 
as leading to nothing but confusion. 

Of this principle, as exhibited by the bishop, and not 
unfrequently as exhibited also by unwary protestants, I 
entertain not a much higher opinion than the bishop him- 
self does. The exercise of insulated private judgment, 
which in effect is the abuse of legitimate private judg- 


_ment, must clearly convert the church catholic into a per- 


fect Babel ; and, although I deny the right of swch private 
judgment to be a principle either of sound protestantism 
in general, or of the Anglican church in particular, yet I 
regret to say, that it has much too often been exercised, to 
the scandal of all sober men, and to the unspeakable detri- 


ment of genuine religion. 


Having thus fairly stated my own sentiments, I shall ex- 
plain what I conceive to be the difference between Jdegiti- 
mate private judgment and illegitimate private judg- 
ment. 


* Chillingworth’s Relig. of Protest. chap. ni. p. 147. 
4c 
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Yo a certain extent the bishop of Aire will allow, that 
private judgment must be exercised. Thus, I cannot read 
his lordship’s very able work, and come to a conclusion 
upon it, without so far exercising private judgment: and 
the very tenor of the whole composition implies, that pri- 
vate judgment in the choice of their religion will be exercis- 
ed by those English travellers, for whose especial benefit 
it seems to have been written. Thus, likewise, we shall 
introduce an universal skepticism, if we deny the right of 
forming a private judgment upon perfectly unambiguous 
propositions. No authoritative explanation can throw any 
additional light upon the several prohibitions of murder 
and theft and adultery, which occur in Holy Scripture. 
We read those prohibitions in the sacred volume ;_ we in- 
voluntarily exercise our private judgment upon their im- 
port; and, by its mere simple exercise alone, we are ali 
brought, without any need of inquiring the sense of the 
church, to one and the same interpretation. In these mat- 
ters, and in various others which might easily be specified, 
{ hold private judgment to be strictly legitimate ; and I 
feel persuaded that the bishop of Aire will not disagree 
with me. 

But, though there is such a thing as legitimate private 
Judgment in. matters of religion, there doubtless is such 
a thing also as tdlegitimate private judgment. Now this 
last modification I would define to be private judgment, 
in the interpretation of litigated passages of Scripture, . 
exercised after a perfectly independent or insulated 
manner. 

Against ¢his exercise of private judgment, which is a la- 
mentable abuse of the reformation, all prudent and judicious 
men must strenuously protest. It assuredly can only be 
the fruitful parent of discord and error. For if, without 
using those means of ascertaining the truth which God has 
put into our hands, this man and that man, after a simple 
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inspection of a litigated text, shall dogmatically and in- 
dependently pronounce that such or such an interpretation 
must set forth its true meaning; we shall doubtless have 
small prospect of ever arriving at a reasonable certainty in 
regard to the mind of Scripture. The absurdity of such a 
proceeding is self-evident ; for, if each individual, disdain- 
ing all extrinsic aid, is to be his own independent exposi- 
tor, we may well nigh have as many expositions of litigat- 
ed texts, as there exist rash and ignorant and self-opinion- 
ated individuals; and, accordingly, we must not dissemble, 
that, from the legitimate exercise of insulated private 


- judgment, sects, rivalling each other in presumptuous un- 


scriptural folly, have sprung up like mushrooms. Thus 
acted not the wise reformers of the church of England. I 
greatly mistake if, in any one instance, they can be shown 
to have exercised that insu/ated private judgment which 
J agree with the bishop in heartily reprobating. In fact, 
they possessed far too much theological learning, and far 
too much sound intellect, to, fall into the palpable error 
now before us. ; 

' (3.) Omitting then the mere dogmatism of the Latin 
church on the one hand, and the wanton exercise of il- 
legitimate private judgment on the other hand, the prac- 
tice of those venerable and profound theologians, who pre- 
sided over the reformation of the Anglican charch, will 
teach us, that the most rational mode of determining differ- 
ences is a recurrence to first principles, or an appeal to 


that primitive church which was nearest to the times of 


the apostles. 

Certainly the inspired apostles of the Lord must“haye 
fully known the genuine doctrines of christianity. What 
was the true sense of the written word, on all important 
points, they, would assuredly explain to their immediate 
disciples. Their conversations and their compositions 
could not disagree. Hence their immediate disciples, thus 
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carefully taught and catechized, would teach and maintain 
the same doctrinal system that the apostles taught and main- 
tained. In process of time, error and corruption might 
doubtless creep into the church; but the introduction of 
error is not instantaneous: experience shows its progress 
to be gradual. On these perfectly intelligible grounds, 
some considerable period must have elapsed, before any 
material inroad was made into the apostolic doctrine with- 
in the pale of the catholic church herself; and a yet longer 
period must have been evolved, before any considerable 
doctrinal error became the prevailing opinion. Polycarp 
of Smyrna was a hearer of the apostles, and especially of © 
St. John, who seems, through God’s providence, to have 
been preserved alive after all his brethren, for the purpose 
of authoritatively determining the truth against the grow- 
ing heresies of the times. Irenzus of Lyons was the 
scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; and from him 
he professed, in common with ali the churches of procon- 
sular Asia, to have received his theology. Justin Martyr 
calls himself @ disciple of the apostles ; by which, accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the day, we must understand him 
to have been a pupil of those apostolical men who were 
placed in the several churches by the apostles themselves ; 
and, accordingly, since he flourished only about forty years 
after the death of St. John, he must by the very necessity 
of chronology, have conversed with the scholars of the 
apostles. Clement of Alexandria professed to be the pupil 
of Pantenus, who by some of the ancients is said to have 
been_a disciple of the apostles, and who doubtless had heard 
the fathers denominated apostolical. Contemporary with 
Clement was Tertullian; and to these succeeded Origen 
and Cyprian; one generation of early teachers still follow- 
ing another.* 


* Clement of Alexandria, who flourished toward the latter end of 
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The several writers here enumerated, though but few 
out of many, form a chain which reaches up to St. John 
and the apostles. Hence, if we can be morally certain of 
any thing, we may be sure, that, in their exposition of 
Scripture, so far as the great leading doctrines of christian- 
ity are concerned, they would proceed, either on direct 
apostolic authority, or at least according to the then univer- 
sally known analogy of apostolic faith. Can we believe, 
for instance, if John and the apostles had diligently taught 
the bare humanity of Christ and the impersonal unity of 
the Godhead, that their immediate disciples, and the scho- 
lars of their immediate disciples, would agree in expound- 
ing a variety of texts after the precise manner in which 
they are expounded by the Trinitarian? Would not the. 
very reverse have proved to be the case? Should we not 
have found all these litigated texts distinctly and unani- 
mously interpreted by them, not after the mode adopted 
by the modern trinitarian, but after some such mode as 
that which is recommended by the modern anti-trinita- 
rian ?* 


the second century, expressly tells us, that some of the disciples of 


' Peter and James, and John and Paul, had lived even down to his 


time, regularly conveying to that generation, like sons from their 
fathers, the true apostolic doctrine.-—Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. p. 
274, 275. Colon. 1688.--In a similar manner Justin Martyr declares, 
that he and the men of his own ecclesiastical generation had been 
instructed, in the joint worship of the Father and the Son and the 
prophetic Spirit, by the catechists of the generation which preceded 
him, and which itself must inevitably have conversed with St. John. 
—Justin. Apol. i. vulg. ii. oper. p. 43. Sylburg. 1593.—Clement flour- 
ished about forty years later than Justin. Hence, on chronological 
principles, Clement, I imagine, must in his youth have conversed with 
the apostolical men whom he notices; just as his partial contempo- 
rary [renwus describes himself to have conversed with Polycarp.— 
Tren. adv. her. hb. ili. c. 3.4. 3. 


* On this topic I yenture'to speak with positiveness and decision. 
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Here then, I apprehend, we have a rationally satisfacto- 
ry method of determining those differences in regard to 
the import of Scripture, which must ever spring up from 
the illegitimate use of insulated privute judgment. 

Where, in her yet existing documents, the primitive 
church is explicit, we must, so far as I can judge, on the 
principles of right reason, submit ourselves to her decision; 
where she is silent, or indefinite, or ambiguous, we must, 
I fear, be content still mutually to differ in opinion. 

It will readily be perceived, that the bishop’s mode of 
settling differences varies from mine in the important ar- 
ticle of extension. J 

He would carry the chain down to the present time: Z 
deem it more prudent to stop in the primitive ages. 

Perhaps it may be asked, where I would draw the line ? 
To this captious, but fallacious, question, I judge it suffi- 
cient to give the following answer :-— 

Where a writer propounds a doctrine which rests not 
upon the firm basis of Scripture, I would reject it as a com- 
mandment of men, let the writer flourish when he may; 
and, where a later writer differs from an earlier writer in 


From my own personal examination [ can attest, that the passages 
in the New Testament litigated by trinitarians and anti-trinitarians, 
are constantly understood and interpreted by the fathers of the three 
first centuries in the same manner as they are now understood and 
interpreted by modern trinitarians. The work, denominated The 
New Testament in an improved version, is the most perfect example 
of the illegitimate exercise of insulated private judgment with which I 
am acquainted. Totally opposing itself to the decisions of the catho- 
lic church nearest to the times of the apostles, it exhibits interpre- 
tations of the litigated texts, framed upon the mere independent dog- 
mata of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham, but altogether unknown to 
the ecclesiastics of the three first centuries. I adduce this production 
to exemplify what [ mean by the illegitimate use of insulated private 
judgment. If we ask a reason, why the htigated texts are thus ex- 
pounded, no answer can be given, save the good pleasure of the editor. 
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his exposition of a litigated doctrinal text, I should gene- 
vally deem the authority of the earlier writer preferable, 
inasmuch as he stands nearer to the fountain-head of apos- 
tolic purity. 

Such a method of checking the license of private judg- 
ment, and of attaining to the truth with as much moral 
certainty as God has been pleased to allow, seems, in the 
main, unobjectionable. To the ancient ecclesiastical wri- 
ters I ascribe not the infallibility of inspiration ; but, as 
evidences of the doctrine of the primitive church, and 
thence ultimately as evidences also of the doctrine of the 
inspired apostles and of our Lord himself, they may justly 
be deemed invaluable. 
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Section I, 
First part of the Gospel. 
Arrangement of the Materials of the History. 


Tue fourth Gospel naturally divides itself into two parts, 
and an Appendix. The first part (ch. i.—xii.) is designed 
to exhibit proof, that Jesus was the Messiah promised to 
the Jews; (xii. 37. compared with xx. 30, 31.)—the second 
(xiii.—xx.) is intended to furnish an accurate history of 
the last days of the life of Jesus, his apprehension, execu- 
tion, and resurrection, as we learn from its contents: the 
Appendix (xxi.) is added to contradict the assertion, that 
Jesus had promised the Apostle John, that he should not 
die. (xxi. 23.) 

1. [tis not the design of this Gospel to give a regular 
connected history of the life of Jesus: otherwise how could 
the scene of the different events be changed from one place 
to another without any notice of the transition? Thus, im- 
mediately after the journey to Jerusalem, and the descrip- 
tion of the regard shown him on account of the restoration 
of the man, who had been lame thirty-eight years; (v. 1.— 
47.) Jesus is represented as passing over the sea, (vi. 1.) 
without mentioning his journey back to Galilee, which 
makes it appear as if the sea of Galilee lay near Jerusalem. 
Can a historian, who adopts such an arrangement, be sup- 
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posed to be solicitous about a strict connexion? Can he 
be expected to furnish any thing more than an exhibition 
of the various remarkable events? And as John’s object 
was to furnish proof, that Jesus, with whom the désyog was 
united, was the promised Messiah; what more could he 
need for this purpose, than a succession of scenes from the 
life of Jesus, adapted to set this truth in the clearest light ? 

2. Such, then, is the arrangement which John has adopt- 
ed; and the geographical division of Palestine lies at the 
foundation of his arrangement. 

In the first section ie shows how Jesus was gradually 
made known as the Messiah throughout all Palestine: 
1. By the testimony of John the Baptist beyond Jordan, 
(3.19, 52.). 2. Afterwards in Galilee, (ii. 1.—12.) 3. 
Then at Jerusalem, (ii. 13.—ill, 21.) 4. Afterwards in 
Judea, (iii. 22.—36.) and finally in Samaria. (iv. 1.—42.) 
The Evangelist closes this section by remarking, that we 
need not be surprised, that Jesus had little suecess in Ga- 
lilee, his place of residence ; yet there were some Gali- 
leans, who understood the excellency and dignity of his 
person. (iv. 43.—54.) 

In the second section the Evangelist collects in the same 
local order the speeches of Jesus, in which he illustrated 
and proved his personal dignity for the instruction of his 
hearers. 1. ¢ Jerusalem, at a feast, (we are not told 
what one,). after healing the man, who had been lame 
thirty-eight years. (v. 1.—47.) 2. Jn Galilee, where he 
fed the five thousand. (vi. 1.—71.) 3. Stmilar speeches 
in Judea ought to follow, but Jesus did not venture thith- 
er again, since as a solitary, or isolated teacher, he could 
not there enjoy sufficient security. (vii. 1.) Therefore he 
went into Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, and delivered 
similar discourses, at the feast of Tabernacles; because 
there, surrounded by the multitude of his followers, he 
could teach with less danger than in the open country. (vii. 
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2.—x. 39.) 4. On the other side of Jordan he taught 
once more ; yet he does not appear to have delivered any 
discourse there on his union with God: hence John con- 
fined himself merely to the information, that he obtained 
many followers there. (x. 40. 42.)* As the first section 
closed with an account of the limited success of Christ 
among the Galileans, so the Evangelist closes the second 
with the account of Lazarus, and the reputation, which his 
resurrection had procured ; in order to throw light on his 
apprehension and execution, which soon after followed. 

The opinion, therefore, common as it is, that the mate- 
rials are arranged according to passovers, has no founda- 
tion in the Gospel itself. We might rather assume the 
two principal journies through Palestine, as the grounds 
of the arrangement, and hence conclude, that Jesus was 
only present at two passovers at Jerusalem: the first, im- 
mediately after his public appearance; (ii.13.) and the 
second at the close of his official labours; (xii. 1—19.)t In 
his first journey through the country he merely showed 
himself to be the Messiah by signs: and in the second he 
unfolded more distinctly his character and dignity : neither 
however required a progressive narrative in unbroken suc- 
eession, but merely a selection of circumstances and dis- 
courses adapted to the purpose. 


Section II. 


John presupposes the existence of another Gospel, which 
he occasionally corrects and enlarges. 


The Gospel of John does not claim to be considered a 


* Nothing more is said of Samaria, because Jesus passed through 
it but once. Prudence dictated, that he should not visit it oftener, 
lest he should weaken the impression made by his instructions among 
the Jews. 

+ The £0¢7% mentioned v. 1. could hardly be the passover, and vi. 
4, is probably interpolated. 
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complete history. He enlarges only on the exalted digni- 
ty of Jesus, and his close alliance with God, while he passes 
over almost entirely the moral part of his instructions. He 
was well acquainted with the numerous miracles perform- 
ed on the lame, the blind, the deaf, and others suffering 
under infirmities, which the other evangelists describe ; 
yet he says himself, that he has given but a few of these 
signs, and declares himself incompetent to detail the whole. 
(xx. 30. xxi. 25.) Is not this a distinct acknowledgment 
that he intended to exhibit only some select events of the 
life of Christ? Is not the same design also manifest from 
his enlargement in particular passages ? 

The biography of a man, whose object is to found a new 
school, and who for this purpose selects a number of the 
most competent of his contemporaries, ought, in order to 
form a perfect history, to furnish particular information 
respecting the men in whom he confided to advance his 
cause. Yet where in John’s Gospel do we find even a 
general enumeration, much less a circumstantial account, 
of.the disciples of Christ ? We find the twelve mentioned, 
but how this number was obtained, what were their 
names, how early they were chosen, and of other circum- 
stances related to these, we are not informed. Does he 
not take it for granted, that his readers were sufficiently 
acquainted with these important points? So also he 
passes over in silence the peculiar institutions of Christ, — 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the form of prayer 
which he prescribed to his disciples. Should it be said, 
that these institutions were in general use in the time of 
John, and this prayer in the mouth of every christian, and 
hence required no notice; yet he frequently presupposes 
subjects and circumstances, which were not thus known. 
He introduces John the Baptist as beginning his testimony 
of Christ, ‘This is he of whom I spake unto you: he that 
cometh after me was indeed before me,’’ (i. 15.) yet he 
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gives no intimation, that the Baptist, as the forerunner of 
Christ, had required reformation of his contemporaries, 
because a greater teacher, the Messiah, was to come after 
him ; in order that the Messiah might thus find a reformed 
people, and not be himself compelled to proceed to rigor- 
ous measures for reformation. Of the union of the Spirit 
of God with Jesus he represents the Baptist as relating in 
a very vague manner: “ This is he, on whom I saw, when 
baptizing, the Spirit descending like a dove, and abiding 
on him ;” as if the occasion on which the Baptist received 
this vision were a matter of no importance, and as if its 
probability did not depend on our knowing, that it occur- 
red at the moment when John was baptizing him. Does 
not John close the narrative of Christ’s entrance into Jeru- 
salem, as if his readers were already informed, that the 
disciples had prepared a young ass for the occasion? «¢ Af- 
ter the attainment of his exalted condition,” (says the 
Evangelist, xii. 16.) ‘*his disciples remembered, that the 
passage in Zechariah, describing the entrance of a King 
sitting on a colt, applied to Jesus, and that it was necessa- 
ry, that they should have done this ;” (viz. bring the young 
ass,) and yet he tells us nothing of the disciples bringing 
the colt. More examples are found in John’s Gospel in 
which the knowledge of circumstances and events is pre- 
supposed in the reader. 

When such appearances are observed in a historical work, 
we must either suppose, that the author has presented his 
subject in a, perplexed and mutilated manner, or that he 
wrote for readers, who already possessed from other sources 
such knowledge of the events, as would enable them to 
understand his brief intimations. The first supposition is 
contradicted by the general character of this Gospel, the 
accuracy of its statements and illustrations, the judgment 
displayed in the selection and exhibition of the materials, 
and the beautiful arrangement. and fulness, which exhibits 
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distinctly the scope, or object of every incident narrated. 
It is therefore more probable, that the Evangelist wrote for 
readers, whom he supposed to be already acquainted with 
the history of the Life of Christ. But from what sources? 
oral or written? We can hardly suppose from oral tradi- 
tion. A historian cannot trust to oral tradition for the il- 
lustration of his subject ; for the very object of history is 
to rescue the subject from tradition by permanent record. 
And can he take it for granted with entire certainty, that 
all his readers shall possess such a familiar traditional know- 
ledge of the subject in its whole compass, as to render his 
representation intelligible ; especially since oral tradition 
does not communicate events with sufficient minuteness to 
enable the readers of a history to bring to the work as full 
a knowledge of circumstances, as the historian might pre- 
suppose. A memoir, which enlarges on remarkable cir- 
cumstances of a certain character, and abridges or omits 
other circumstances, can be written with a certainty of be- 
ing intelligible, only when reference is made directly to 
some written document already in common use.* In this 
case a writer knows what knowledge he may suppose his 
readers to possess and what not; what must be explained, 
and what needs no explanation; where enlargement is re- 
quisite, and where he may be brief. If, therefore, we 
adopt the opinion, that John composed his Gospel with 
special reference to a memoir of Jesus already extant and 
generally known, we must acquit him of the charge of 
ambiguity in expression, and deficiency in illustration, in 
such passages as have been noticed, and many similar ones, 
occurring especially in the second part of the Gospel. 


* The opinion, that references and allusiuns are made to the first 
three Gospels, has been adopted by many learned men; as Michaelis 
in his Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testament, fourth edition, 
p. 1158, and Storr Ueber den Zweck des Evang. Joh. p. 246. 
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_ From the presupposed document, which was generally 


read, the choice and the names of the twelve disciples were 
known ; from this was it understood, what exhortations 
John, the Baptist, had delivered, and how he had represent- 
ed the great teacher, whose forerunner he professed to be : 
from this the occasion was known, on which John in an 
apocalyptic vision was informed, that the Spirit of God 
was united with Jesus ; from the same source the activity 
of the disciples in providing the young ass for their Mas- 
ter’s entrance into Jerusalem was indicated, &c. &c.* 

This view of his Gospel appears still more clearly from 
the second part; which contains the history of the last 
night before Christ’s apprehension, of his arrest itself, and 
of his execution, and restoration to life. Without the 
Hypothesis, that John presupposed another document in 
the hands of his readers,.we can hardly account for the 
circumstantial fulness of his narrative in some places, and 
its deficiency in others. He omits the appointment of the 
passover, and merely intimates its celebration (xii. 1. 2 ) 
in his aecount of the cireumstances, which first produced 
in Judas the resolution to betray his Master; and in his 
description of the washing of the feet, which from its na- 
ture must take place immediately after the assemblage of 
the guests in the hall. He passes in entire silence the 
most important circumstances connected with the celebra- 
tion of this passover, the abrogation of the old sacrament— 
the Paschal lamb, and the institution of the new—the holy 
Supper. If John did not intend merely to furnish what 
had been omitted in a former document, how could he en- 
large so fully on the washing of the feet, which was merely 
an adventitious circumstance, and entirely omit the Eucha- 


* Several paragraphs are here omitted, partly for the sake of bre- 
vity, but principally because they contain matter not immediately 
necessary to the main point of the section.—[TR.] 
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rist, which was a subject of fundamental importance. How 
incomprehensibly defective is his account of the apprehen- 
sion of Christ, and the arrangement of the trial, unless he 
wrote with reference to some history already extant. Ae- 
cording to John’s narrative, Jesus alluded more than once 
during the Supper to the intention of Judas; and yet he 
says nothing of his execution of this purpose, except that 
Judas stood with the party sent to take Jesus (xviii. 5.} 
He says nothing of the manner in which Judas pointed him 
out to the band—nothing of the address of Jesus to Judas. 
The original Gospel* (das Urevangelium) had already gi- 
ven an excellent account of this part of the history, but had 
omitted the particular circumstances respecting the guard 
itself, their alarm at the deliberate and cool address of 
Jesus, and his other conversation with them, until they 
took him prisoner; hence the Evangelist deseribes these 
at large, (xviii. 4—9.) and he gives also the name of the 
disciple who used his sword, and of the servant who was 
wounded. (xviii. 10.) He makes it evident, that we should 
distinguish between his examination before Annas and that 
before Caiaphas, (xviii. 13. 19—21.) but of the trial by 
the Jews themselves, the arrangement of the process, and 
the composition of the indictment with which he was sent 
to the procurator, he says not a word. How deficient 
therefore the history, unless some written document is pre- 
supposed. ‘The account of the proceedings at Pilate’s tri- 
bunal is enlarged (xviii. 33. xix. 12.) in proportion to the 


* Probably few readers of the Repertory need be informed, that 
Eichhorn adopted the opinion, that Matthew, Mark, and Luke deriy- 
ed the substance of their Gospels from a common Hebrew document 
which 1s still extant in those passages, which are common to the 
three Gospels. To this document he alludes above. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that his reasoning will be equally conclusive, if we 
suppose the reference made to the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, or to 
either of the other Gospels, or to all of them.—[Tr.] 
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brevity and defectiveness of the history given by the other 
Evangelists out of the original Gospel: yet how unintelli- 
gible will be the commencement of the conference of Pi- 
late with the Jews, who brought Jesus to him, unless we 
connect with it the charge, or indictment, as given in the 
original Gospel, “That Jesus, by claiming to be King of 
the Jews, had made himself liable to crucifixion as a rebel.” 
(xviil. 29—31.) 

Pilate: ‘*What complaint do ye make -against this 
man ?” 

The Jews: “He is-a malefactor, therefore have we 
brought him hither.” 

Pilate: “Then pronounce judgment upon him, accord- 
ing to your law.” 

The Jews: “We are only permitted in very rare in- 
stances to execute any mah.’’ 

By these words the Jews are said to have accomplished 
the prediction of Jesus respecting the manner of his death, 
viz: “that he should be crucified.”’ ‘This is intelligible 
only when connected with the charge made by the Sanhe- 
drim ; “That Jesus was accused of treason, which was 
punishable with crucifixion: the Jews could however have 
merely stoned him as a blasphemer of God.” The Jews 
simply tell Pilate that Jesus was a malefactor, yet he ap- 
pears to have known (xviii. 23.) that treason was the al- 
leged crime, and hence immediately asks, ‘¢ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” Could a historian like Jolin, who, 
when he writes independently, arranges his ideas with so 
much order, have crowded these questions together in such 
a manner, if he had not written with reference to some ex- 
isting narrative of these events? 

If John is defective in these passages, he is the more 
satisfactory where he enlarges. He accurately distinguish- 
es the first charge against Jesus, viz. that of ¢reason, (be- 
cause he had announced himself to be the King of the 
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Jews,) from the other charge, viz. that of blasphemy, (for 
which, if for nothing else, he deserved to be stoned,) to 
which the Jews ultimately had recourse when they saw 
that Pilate would not regard the first accusation. So also 
John gives a clear account of the scourging of Jesus, (which 
the original Gospel had omitted,) placing it in its proper 
connexion and just point of view. (xix. 1.) 

In the history of the crucifixion also John is more con- 
cise, than he would have been, had he not referred to some 
previous writing ; corrects some circumstances, as the di- 
vision of the garments, (xix. 23.) and the draught of vine- 
gar, (xix. 29.) which were noticed in the original Gospel ; 
and adds others which had been omitted, as the conversa- 
tion of Jesus with his mother and John, and the request of 
the Jews to have the malefactor’s legs broken, (xix. 26, 
27. 31.) ; 

John mentions the assistance of Nicodemus at the burial 
of Christ, and contradicts the report that the tomb in which 
Jesus was laid, belonged to Joseph of Arimathea. (xix. 
38—41.) 

Is more evidence required to prove, that John knew that 
a biographical account of Jesus, was circulated among chris- 
tians? But it will be difficult to determine whether this 
was the original document, or the first three Gospels. 


[The section concludes with a discussion of this question, 
which is here omitted to avoid extending the article into 
undue length. ] 


Section III. 


Contents of the first part of this Gospel. 


I. In the fourth Gospel two things are premised by way 
of introduction: the idea we are to form of the Aoyos, (is 
1—5.) and of Jesus as the Messiah; and the manner in 
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which his high character, and personal dignity were made 
: known by the intervention of John the Baptist. (i. 6 —34.) 
| II. We should next expect to be informed, how Jesus 
E> gradually obtained his early followers. This is according- 
ly the subject of the following sections. (i. 35—iv. 54.)— 
1. His first followers came from the school of the Baptist, 
who had the high opinion, which their instructer had taught 
them to form of him, confirmed by his profound penetra- 
tion into the hearts and characters of men. (i. 35—51.)— 
2. He obtained five disciples on his journey from Betha- 
ny,* whom he confirmed in their estimate of his personal 
dignity at the marriage in Cana of Galilee. (ii. 1—12.)— 
3. Many of the common people among the Jews derived 
the same opinion of his character, from the authority he 
assumed at Jerusalem as a reformer of religion. (ii. 13—25.) 
—4. Jesus knew how to treat even Nicodemus, a learned 
Jew, who came privately to him, in such a manner as to 
make it evident, that he could penetrate the heart of every 
man. In his intercourse with him, though a man of edu- 
cation, and competent to investigate the case, he did not 
hesitate to profess openly, that his penetration, or know- 
ledge was of divine origin. It is not however expressly 
declared, that Nicodemus was convinced by this confer- 
ence of the dignity of Jesus as the Messiah: yet, since in 
another part of this Gospel (xix. 39.) he is represented as a 
disciple, this may be concluded as a matter of course with- 
out express declaration. (iti. 1—21.) 

Soon, however, envy was awakened among the follow- 
ers of the Baptist on account of the multitudes flocking to 
Jesus. John rebuked his disciples for this dissatisfaction. 
“ Such is the dispensation. Jesus is greater than the Bap- 
tist ; he is merely the forerunner, Jesus the Messiah. He 


* Be‘hany is the reading which Griesbach adopts instead of Betha- 
bora.—[TR.] 
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must therefore decrease in honour and disciples, Jesus on 
the contrary must increase in both.”’ (iii, 22—30.) The 
Evangelist then confirms this judgment respecting Christ 
from his own observation. (iii. 31—36.)—5. The Samari- 
tans, to whom Jesus without circumlocution declared him- 
self to be the Messiah, readily received him in this charac- 
ter after two days’ intercourse. 

6. Even the Galileans, who had witnessed his works at 
a festival in Jerusalem, received Jesus on his arrival in 
Galilee with much higher regard than he himself had ex- 
pected in his native country, where so many prejudices 
were operating against him. (iv. 43—45.) Even the royal 
officer at Capernaum acknowledged him as the Messiah, 
after he had judged so correctly of the crisis of his servant’s 
disease, (merely from his account, without having seen the 
sick man,) that he really recovered according to the predic- 
tion of Christ. (iv. 46—53.) So universal and profound 
was his penetration. The statement of this transaction 
must remove the objection, that we should have expected 
the first acknowledgment of his dignity as the Messiah in 
Galilee, his native country ; and it serves at the same time 
as a transition to the extraordinary works, which convinced 
his contemporaries of his greatness. . 

We find repeated intimations in the preceding sections, 
that: his remarkable wisdom, manifested in his deep insight 
into the hearts, characters, and circumstances of men, had 
persuaded his contemporaries of his Messiahship: (i. 354— 
5¥. iii. 1—21.) yet in this his divine wisdom was exhibited 
merely in a partial and feeble point of view. In his doc- 
trines it shone in clearer hight. This class: of proof the 
Evangelist intended to present in. its full extent. Yet most 
of his. discourses: are connected with his extraordinary 
works: these furnish the occasions of his speeches, and the 
clew to his meaning; and hence they cannot be separated. 
Therefore his discourses are attached to some of his mira- 
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eles—to the healing of a man at the pool of Bethesda, who 
had been ill 38 years ; (v. 1—47.)—to the feeding of the 
5000; (vi. 1—71.)—to the resteration of sight to one born 
blind ; (ix. 1—x. 21.)—and the resurrection of Lazarus: 


_ (xi. 1—46.) yet these miracles were introduced principal- 


ly because the reputation they had procured for him had 
hastened his execution. On the other hand the Evangelist 
passes in silence all the miracles of Jesus, which were not 
eonnected with discourses in which his divine wisdom was 
displayed. 


Section IV. 
The second part of the Gespel. 


On the second part of the Gospel of John little need be 
said after the preceding enumeration. (sec. II.) Its object 
was partly to enlarge, and partly to correct the information 
which had been circulated, respecting the last hours of 
Jesus, from the passover to his burial, and his restoration 
to life. This view explains the writer’s brevity, in some 
places, and enlargement in others ; his omission of any no- 
tice of the Eucharist, and of the process of the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim ; and his circumstantial description 
of the washing of the disciples’ feet: the collection of the 
last discourses of Christ to his disciples, before they left 
the Supper chamber ; and other things of the same kind. 
In the history of the resurrection, on the contrary, John 
strictly confines himself to what he knew with certainty as 
an eyewitness—what he himself had heard, and seen, and 
experienced ; in order that every thing uncertain might be 
excluded from the narrative. In an event so unexpected 
as the resurrection of Christ, on a day, too, when surprise 
and gladness kept all in agitation, real circumstances, and 
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conjectures must have been blended together ; false reports 
must have been circulated with the truth ; misunderstand- 
ings with facts. What more could a faithful historian do — 
under such circumstances than to reject all foreign reports, 
and adhere simply to what he knew from his own obser- 
vation ? 

After describing these events, John concludes his narra-. _ 
tive (xx. 30, 31.) by observing, that he did not introduce 
all the miracles of Jesus into his book, but merely such as 
were necessary to convince his readers, that Jesus was the 
Messiah. 


Srction V. 
The Appendix to the Gospel. 


In an Appendix the report, that Jesus had predicted, that 
the Apostle John shou'd not die before his last advent, is 
contradicted. To show its incorrectness, the author men- 
tions particularly the occasion on which the words of Christ 
were uttered, which by a misapprehension gave rise to this 
report ; and shows by a detail of particular circumstances, 
that he recollected accurately the very expressions which 
had been used. From this detail of circumstances we might 
conclude, that the man to whom the words were addressed 
was himself the author of the narrative, even if we did not 
know, that the uniform testimony of the church had as- 
cribed this section to John: for the fathers who mention it, 
Origen, Cyril, and Chrysostom, quote it as a part of the 
Gospel of John. 

Still the genuineness of this chapter has been questioned 
on various pretences. As other hands closed the penta- 
teuch and the book of Joshua with accounts of the deaths 
of Moses and Joshua, so also after the death of John some 
other person unquestionably might have appended to his 
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Gospel the information, that his long life, and preservation 
from martyrdom had fulfilled the prediction of Jesus. The 
composition of this appendix has been ascribed by some to 

_ Caius, by others to John the presbyter, and by others with 


— 


_ more probability to the chureh of Ephesus. According 


to another turn, which has been given to this question, 
John was dead; the return, or last advent of Christ was de- 
layed: to prevent any injurious inferences, some well dis- 
posed person added this chapter to the Gospel of John, to 
show that Christ had not said, that John should be still 
alive at his last return ; and that he used the words Zug 2o- 
youcs in a different sense.* Yet the grounds, on which 
these opinions rest, do not afford satisfactory evidence of 
the spuriousness of this appendix. 

1. “Had not John already (xx. 31.) concluded his Gos- 
pel with the proper subscription? What follows therefore 
must be a foreign addition.”—An addition undoubtedly, 


* Beza and Hammond in Evan. Johan, declare only xxi. 25, 26. 
spurious. The whole xxth chapter is rejected by Grotius in Com- 
ment. ad Johan. xx. 30. xxi. 24. Clericus ad Hammondi Annott. in 
loc. cit. Pfaff de Variis Lectt. N. T.c. ii. §. 5. Mérl in Scholiis Philol. 
et Crit. in Sel. Cod. Sac. Loca. Semler in paraphr. Evan. Johan. 
These writers were opposed by Millius in Proleg. in N. Test. 249. 
Rich. Simon. Hist. Crit. du N. T. Lampe in Comment. Vol. 3. Osi- 
ander Diss. qua Authentia Cap. 21. Evang. Joh. pertractatur. Pabst 
de Authentia Cap. 21. Evan. Joh. Michaelis Introd. to the N. T. Vol. 
2, In modern times the authenticity of the passage has been at- 
tacked by Gurlitt Lectionum in N. T. Specimen III. Paulus Neues 
Repertorium. pt. II. The principles of the last are illustrated in 
Allgem. Bibl. 3. and in J. F. Krause Vindiciae Cap. Ult. Evan. Joh. 
disput. praes. J. F. Matthaei. The objections of the last named are 
answered by Paulus Memorabilien pt. 5. Wegscheider in his 
Complete Introduction ‘has collected all that is essential from the 
works on this controversy. 
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but not necessarily foreign, unless some special cireuim- 
stances require us to suppose it a foreign hand. 

2, ‘Be it so indeed; yet the style is different from 
John’s. In other places he uniformly speaks of himself in 
the third person, but here in the first; ofucs, 1 suppose.”— 
But does not John in his first Epistle, which is undoubtedly 
genuine, say, ypdquw iiv, (1 John ii. 12, 13.) 2ygaba ipiv. (v. 
14.) If therefore he has not spoken of himself in the first 
person in his Gospel ; yet his first Epistle proves, that in 
reference to this point he adopted different modes at differ- 
ent times; having at one time spoken of himself without 
exception in the third person, and at another unquestion- 
ably in the first. Might he not therefore, in an appendix to 
the Gospel, written at a later period, have adopted the first 
person, although in the Gospel itself he had never used it 
when he spoke of himself ? The same remark may also be 
applied to the change of the singular number into the plural 
in this passage : “Obrég eorw 6 padyris, § yea bas siura xai 
oidauev ors ddrnbyg ecrw 4 paprugin alrov. (xx. 24.) Does the 
plural, “we know,” necessarily refer us to the church of 
Ephesus? May it not, as a pluralis communicativus, ac- 
cording to John’s usage, signify, ‘* every one knows—it is 
generally known, that he speaks the truth.” Could the 
author of this appendix, who, as appears from his 0 yedjag 
raise, wishes to be taken for John, have so far forgotten 
himself, as to write o/dauev, if the plural in this connexion 
had not been restricted to this definite signification? And 
indeed the author, like other writers in similar circumstan- 
ces, might have put it directly for cide, as he proceeded 
afterwards with oie: in the singular number. 

3. ¢* But a Jew, born in Palestine, would not be likely 
to write so elegantly, as to use the attick form of oiwe: 
(xxi. 25.) 

- Yet are there not worse writers than John, who occasion~ 
ally introduce a happy, well chosen word, or an elegant 
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idiom? “But gsi, which occurs repeatedly in this sec- 
tion, (as xxi. 15—17.) is nowhere else one of John’s fa- 
vourite words.” Yet he uses it in seven other places in 
the Gospel, as the concordance shows: and he also ex- 
changes it as synonymous with dyaray. The style of the 
chapter altogether is entirely similar to the rest of the Gos- 
pel: and if it was added by another hand, that hand must 
have been well practised in imitating the style of others, 
or it could not have reached so happily the peculiarities 
which characterise the composition of John.* Here, as in 
other places, we find the noun and the verb repeated from 
the preceding sentence, as in ys. 1, 17, 21, compared with 
xx. 11; here the interchange of synonymous words where 
the same idea recurs, as Picxew and xoipaiven, reBara and 
devia, like ciys and iméyu, vii. 24; and here also the succes- 
sion of numerous propositions without connective particles, 

4. “ The subject of the chapter however does not accord 
with the supposition of its being written by John, an Apostle 
and actual witness of the resurrection : for he could not have 
spoken merely of three appearances of Jesus to his disciples, 
when he must have known, that there were four. John him- 
self enumerates three; the fourth, made to the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus, (Luke xxiv. 18.) could not have been 
unknown to him, since Peter himself was probably the un- 
named disciple, who accompanied Cleopas to Emmaus.”— 
The whole of this may be questioned. Peter certainly 
was not the companion of Cleopas: for if he had been, the 


-assembled disciples would not have addressed them on their 


entrance into the company after their return ; “ The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” (Luke xxiv. 
34.) The enumeration is more accurate : it was undoubted- 
ly the third appearance vouchsafed to the Apostles, («é7- 
caig, Kill. 5. Kviil. 1. xx. 25.) Although Nathaniel, who 


* J, D. Miehaelis Auferstehungsgeschichte at this chapter. 
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was present at the third appearance, was not an Apostle, 
yet, as the greater number present were Apostles, it might 
be called an exhibition made to the Apostles. 

5. ‘But how shall the historical difficulties of this chap- 
ter be removed? According to this Appendix, the Disci- 
ples of Jesus, whom we should expect to find at Jerusalem, 
are found in Galilee; they are there occupied in the 
fishery, instead of preparing with zeal for their commission, 
as heralds of the new religion through the world ; and Na- 
thaniel, whom we should have sought among the dead, is 
still found among the disciples. ’’ 

a. ‘¢ According to the Appendix the Apostles held in- 
tercourse with Jesus after his resurrection in Galilee :-_yet 
they had received from him no injunction to go thither ; 
neither can we suppose, according to the narrative of the 
other Evangelists, that they did go thither. The injune- 
tion of Christ to the disciples, requiring them to go into 
Galilee and see him there, was merely communicated by 
the women, who were at the grave on the morning of the 
resurrection. (Matt. xxviii. 10.) They had probably mis- 
understood the words of Jesus, who most likely said, that 
‘¢he would appear to them on the way towards Galilee,’’ 
(viz. on the mount of Olives, from which also Jesus as- 
cended to heaven.)” 

Jesus must, on this supposition, have expressed himself 
very strangely ; for “on the way towards Galilee” would 
naturally refer to some place at a considerable distance 
from Jerusalem, while the Mount of Olives is in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Further, it is false, at least according to the 
enlargements of the original Gospel in Matthew and Mark, 
that the Apostles were not directed to go into Galilee ; for 
Jesus a short time before his apprehension told his disciples, 
that he would go before them into Galilee. (Matt. xxvi. 32. 
Mark xiv. 28.) “ But the declaration of John in another 
point is in opposition to anv such injunction. Eight days 
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after the resurrection, the disciples are still at Jerusalem. 
(John xx. 26.) If they had expected the appearance of 
Jesus at Galilee, they would have set out immediately af- 
ter they received the direction from the women: hence 
they did not go to Galilee.”” But how, if the direction of 
Jesus required, that they should go after the expiration of 
the passover, which continued seven days longer, could 
their presence at Jerusalem eight days after the resurrec- 
tion seem strange? In this case they would only have com- 
plied with the injunction somewhat later. ‘‘ This however 
could not have been the intention of Christ, for he himself 
on the day of his resurrection had enjoined upon them, 
not to leave Jerusalem, until they should (on the day of 
Pentecost) receive the Spirit. (Luke xxiv. 49.)’’ The first 
question is, whether this injunction itself is correct; as it 
is only found among the additions which Luke has made to 
the original Gospel ; and if this is determined in. the af- 
firmative; the next is, whether it is here given in its chro- 
nological order, since we find Luke’s chronology demon- 
strably inaccurate in other places. Supposing Jesus gave 
this direction to the Apostles after their return from Gali- 
lee, will not all difficulty vanish? Or if in this injunction, 
reference was only made to their setting out on their mis- 
sion to propagate the new religion through the world, 
would it necessarily imply a prohibition of a journey for a 
short period to Galilee? As teachers of the world, they 
were not to receive their commission, nor leave Jerusalem, 
until the Spirit of God should rest upon them ; and by the 
influence of the Gospel deliver them from all their preju- 
dices. ; 

b. In reference to the objection, that the Disciples were 
employed with fishing in Galilee, when they ought to have 
been preparing for their mission into the world, may we 
not ask, whether the teachers of those times are not consi- 
dered too much in yiew of the manners of modern days? 
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If the theological speculations of modern times has render- 
ed extensive preparation necessary for the sacred office ; 
does it follow, that the same degree was requisite in earlier 
ages, when the teachers were required to exhibit only a few 
very simple doctrines? We might farther ask, how could 
they be supported until the commencement of their public 
instructions; since it is natural to suppose, that the provi- 
sions they had previously enjoyed while in the society of 
their teacher, from the benevolence of wealthy females, 
would cease in consequence of his death and the consequent 
dispersion of his followers ? 

ce. But the author of the Appendix is also charged with 
error in representing Nathaniel as still among the living. 
(xxi. 2.) He is the only mentioned in the beginning of 
the Gospel, (i. 46.) and from the silence respecting him 
during the subsequent periods of the memoirs of Jesus, it 
is concluded, that he died soon after the commencement of 
Christ’s ministry.—But does this necessarily follow from 
mere silence ? Can it be proved in any way, that the Evan- 
gelist ought to have mentioned him more frequently, had 
he still been living ? 

The interpretation of Christ’s words to Peter, (xxi. 18.} 
«When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walk- 
edst whither thou wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not,’’—a say- 
ing, which meant nothing more than, ‘In thine old age, 
thy labours in the Gospel shall be attended with many more 
difficulties, than in thy youth’—making a passage, so plain 
in its meaning, express a strange prediction of Peter’s eru- 
cifixion, betrays a taste for the miraculous, altogether in- 
consistent with the character of John. Before the crueifix- 
ion of Peter, this meaning could not have been attached to 
the words; so ambiguous and indefinite were they; as if 
Jesus could justly be charged with having spoken in such 
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indefinite and ambiguous terms. Yet, since Jesus had said 
to Peter immediately after, “If I will that John remain 
alive, till my return, what is that to thee ???—John could 

not possibly have understood the words stretching forth 
the hands and girding in any other sense, than as by con- 
trast intimating imprisonment and death—the misfortunes 
which Peter might expect in the propagation of the Gospel. 
Why might not this interpretation have been given to the 
words before Peter’s crucifixion ? And even if it could not, 
where is the injury to its authenticity, if this signification 
was attached to the words at a later period? Did not John 
write his Gospel at a late date, and must not the Appendix 
have been composed still later? What should prevent its 
composition after Peter’s death? And why should we call 
this interpretation superstitious? And if it be so, can we 
deny that there are others of the same character in the 
Gospel of John? See xi. 51. xil. 15, 16. 

7. Still further, the statement that the appearance of 
Jesus here noticed was the third, is objectionable in the 
place where it is introduced, (xzi. 14.) being in the midst 
of the narrative of the conversation then held; since it 
would stand in better rhetorical order at the conclusion of 
the narrative. But do the writers of the New Testament 
always place their propositions according to the prescrip- 
tions of rhetorick? And does it fall in as naturally after the 
notice of his appearance itself, before any account was given 
of the particular speeches then made? 

8. Finally, the hyperbole, with which the digéndis con- 
cludes, is (who can deny it?) strong; but is it so unparal- 
leled, as to afford proof of the spuriousness of the whole 
section ? wpe 
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I. Respecting the Authentic Letters of the Apostles mentioned by Yertul- 
lian, From the Appendix to Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism. 


Ir has been disputed, whether the ipysx authenticz li- 
tere, mentioned by Tertullian in his treatise on Prescrip- 
tions, were the autographs of the apostles or only aceu- 
rate transcripts of them.* 

From his expression, Pereurre ecclesias arosTOLicas, 
when viewed in connexion with the subsequent context 
and with the avowed tenour of his argument, we may, I 
think, collect, that he speaks of the apostolic autographs. 

I. Of this opinion, I draw out the proof, in manner fol- 
lowing :— ; 

The passage is introduced with the supposed case of a 
person, who, for his soul’s health, is laudably curious to 
ascertain sound christian doctrine. ge jam qui voles 
curtositatem melius exercere in negotio salutis tuz. 
Now the advice, which Tertullian gives to such a person, 
is, that he should resort to the arosroxic churches, in 
which the authentic letters of the apostles are still recited : 
and these aposriic churches are evidently churches found- 
ed by the apostles themselves, as contra-distinguished from 
minor churches founded only by their successors ; for he 
immediately afterward explains himself by enumerating the 
churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Ephesus, and 
Rome. But of necessity this advice implies, that the in- 
quirer after sound doctrine would find in these arosroric 
churches what he would no¢ find in any other inferior 
churches: and the matters, which he would find in these 
Aposrouic churches for the settling of his faith, are distinct- 
ly specified to be the very authentic letters of the apostles ; 
ipse authentice liter eorunr. 


* Tertull, de Prescript. adv. Heer. § xiy. p. 108, 109. 
bs ' 
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py then must we consistently understand by these 
y authentic letters of the apostles ? 

If we understand by them accurate transcripts of the 
original autographs, we shall be reduced, by the tenour 
of Tertullian’s argument, to the manifest absurdity of sup- 
posing, that at the latter end of the second century, no 
churches possessed transcripts of the original autographs, 
save those aposro.ic churches to which the letters were 
directly addressed: for it is clear that Tertullian would 
never have thought of sending his inquirer specially and 
exclusively to the apostoxic churches, if the very same 
satisfactory information might have been gained from any 
other inferior church. Hence, the bare reason of the 
thing makes it evident, that the ipse authentice literz 
could not have been mere accurate transcripts of the origi- 
nal autographs. But, if they were not transcripts, they 
must have been the autogruphs themselves. 

1. Accordingly, this conclusion perfectly agrees both 
with the whole context and with the evidently necessary 
tenour of Teriullian’s argument. 

The learned tather sends a curious inquirer after doc- 
irinal truth to the aposro.ic churches, rather than to any 
other churches which were not immediately founded by 
the apostles themselves. Why does he thus send him to 
the former, rather than to the latter ? Because, in the apos- 
rotic churches, he might satisfy his curiosity by an actual 
inspection of the identical autographs of the apostles: 
whereas, in ofher churches not founded by the apostles, 
though he might meet with numerous transcripts made 
from these autographs, he would peradventure be disposed 
to question their strict accuracy. The various Achaian 
churches, for instance, would have transcripts of the two 
epistles to the Corinthians: but the autographs would be 
deposited with the apostoxic church of Corinth. Ina sim- 
ilar manner, the several churches of Macedon and procon- 
sular Asia and Italy would have transcripts of the several 
epistles to the Philippians and Thessalonians and Ephesians 
and Romans: but the autographs would be deposited with 
the aposto1ic churches of Philippi and hessalonica and 
Ephesus and Rome. Hence says Tertullian to his inquir- 
er, If you are in Macedon, you may resort to Philippi and 
Thessalonica; ifin Italy, to Rome; if in Achaia, to Corinth; 
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if in proconsular Asia, to Ephesus: for, in each of chet 
avostoric churches, a privilege which churches not foun 

ed by the apvstles are unable to claim, you will find the 
identical authentic letters, that is to say (as the sense im- — 
periously requires), the identical autograpls of the apostles 
themselves. 

2. The present conclusion is confirmed, if it need any 
confirmation, by a subsequent phrase of Tertullian, which 
occurs in the course of the same general passage 

In his character of a catholic as opposed to all innovating 
heretics, he speaks of possessing, from the very authors, 
the firm originals. Habeo origines firmas ab ipsis au- 
toribus. Now, when both the argument and the entire 
context are considered, it is hard to say what he can mean 
by these firm originals from the authors themselves, if 
he do not mean the apostolic autographs. 

II. The existence of the apostolic autographs, in the 
time of Tertullian, draws after it a very important philo- 
logical consequence: namely, that the apostolic letters 
were originally written in Greek. 

Tertullian repeatedly intimates, that St. Paul employed 
the Greek language in the composition of his epistles. 
Now, this intimation might, in the abstract, be disputed : 
but, if the autographs of the apostles were in his time still 
preserved in the apostolic churches, any error on the part 
of such a man as Tertullian, in regard to the language of 
these autographs, seems well nigh impossible. For a mere 
mechanical inspection of the autographs would verify their 
language: and even if Tertullian had carelessly hazarded 
an inaccurate assertion in consequence of his never having 
seen the autographs Aimse//, he must forthwith have learn- 
ed his mistake from some one of the many persons who 
had inspected them ; and, in that case, he would doubtless 
have corrected it. Or, at any rate, if Ae had neglected to 
make a formal retractation, we may be morally sure, that 
some other writer would have exposed his singular mis- 
take: inasmuch as the autographs could not have existed 
to the end of the second century in those apostolic churches 
to which there was evidently a continual resort, without 
at the same time their particular language being known 
almost universally. 

Hence, if I have proved, that the ¢psx% authentice literz, 
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ich a curious inquirer at the end of the second century 

uld find no where save in the sposrot:c churches alone, 
“Must thence inevitably mean the vutographs of the apos- 


circumstance and the positive evidence of Tertullian, that 


og : [have also proved, through the jont nedium of that 
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the apostolic epistles were originally written in Greek. 

II]. 1 subjoin the Latin original, that the reader may 
form a better judgment respecting the propriety of the fore- 
going remarks. 

Age jam q'ti voles curiositatem melius exercere in nego- 
tio salutis tua, percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas- 
ips adhuc cathedre apostolorum suis locis presidentur, 
apud quas ipse authentice literee eorum recitantur, sonan- 
tes vocem, et representantes faciem uniuscujusque. Prox- 
ima est tibi Achaia? Habes Corinthum. Si non longe es 
a Macedonia, habes Philippos, habes Thessalonicenses, Si 
pots in Asiam tendere, habes Ephesum. Si autem Italia 
adjaces, habes Romam, unde nobis quoque autoritas presto 
est. 


I]. Methodism in York. From the Wesleyan-Mcthodist Magazine, for 
July and August 1827. 


The darkness which overspread the United Kingdom at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, was not an 
iota less deep or intense in York than elsewhere. Perhaps 
indeed it was more palpable here than in some other places. 
In those days it might be said,— * 


“ That here and there, a twinkling star described, 
Serv’d but to show how dark was all beside.” 


In 1747, eight years after the birth of Methodism, we 
find the confessor John Nelson, if not actually in the city, 
at least preaching in the suburbs. He preached at He- 
worth-Moor, near the Northern barrier, on Good Friday, 
and gave notice that he should repeat the service on the 
Sunday morning following. He was however prevented 
by a riotous mob. He went thereupon to Acomb, a village 
on the »pposite side of York, and was assaulted and mal- 
treated by the beasts of the people, who were manifestly 
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in league with the strong man armed. The cruelties ne 
tised, and the blasphemies uttered, it is unnecessary to r 
peat; they are written in his Journal, —and they are writ- — 
ten elsewhere. This heated and intemperate opposition 
was calculated to bring the matter into inquiry, and would 
have given longer life to falsehood and error than could 
‘otherwise have belonged to them. As it was, nothing was 
wanting but public attention ; and from that hour forward 
whatever of truth was in the word preached, must have 
been the savor of life unto life, or of death unto d. ath. 
We cannot, and we ought not, asa body, to forget, that 
truths which are now preached in many pulpits beside our 
own, were then the occasion of the wildest outcry against 
men in whose steps we aim to tread; and who then, what- 
ever is the case now, stood alone in the face of the storm, 
to publish redemption through the blood of Christ, the for- 
giveness of sins. At Acomb, and at Heworth, we have 
two good Chapels, and two excellent, though small, So- 
cieties. 

In 1743, Mr. Wesley, on his journey, stopped at Pop- 
pleton ; (or as it is spelled Poplington ;) but he only con- 
versed upon divine things to the inmates of the house, and 
did not offer to preach. It was not till Feburary, 1747, 
that he preached at Acomb: (which was the germ of the 
future Circuit :) several from York attended the preaching ; 
and he then formed them into a Class: for he says, “I 
spoke to a few who were desirous to join heart and hand 
together in seeking the kingdom of God”? The Leader of 
this Class was Thomas Slaion: he lived in Acomb, and 
came weekly to meet the infant York Society. The place 
of its meeting was in Mr. Stodhard’s house, at the bottom 
of the Beddern ; and there, too, when a Preacher could be 
obtained, the little congregation assembled to hear This 
Mr. Stodhard was grandiather to our lately deceased friend 
of the same name, distinguished for his talents in sacred 
music. 

In 1748, the elder Mr. Stodhard became the Leader of 
the Class, which at that time only numbered twelve mem- 
bers. In his house the first Love-feast was held: Mr. 
Wesley conducted it; and only thirteen persons were pre- 
sent. The prospects of the Society opened before them ; 
the place became too strait for them ; and they hired a room 
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in @ house called the Hole-in-the-wall It had once been 
of the Religious houses attached to the Minister. This 
ilding, and many in its neighbourhood, have been long 
since taken down. It was attached to the north-west end 
the Minister, and derived its name from an aperture, or 
riel_in the wall; as if originally designed for a window, 
oradoor. The building had its underground vaults; the 
entrance to which was remarkable for two strong oaken 
doors, only six inches apart, about which strange and 
dark rumours have gone: with what degree of truth they 
were mixed up it is impossible now to say. In all proba- 
bility, these vaults had been dungeons in the Bishop’s pri- 
son; and these doors designed for additional security, 
rather than, as reported, intended to crush a victim to 
death between them. Je this as it may, the house was 
now devoted to better purposes ; the hand of the Lord was 
upon the people and the pastors for good ; and after a time 
this tent became too smail; and they pitched in a larger 
room in the Pump-yard, at the top of the shambles. Mean- 
while Mr. Wesley had begun to visit York in the course 
of his annual journeys; and in this city, as well as else- 
‘ where, he had to encounter persecution ; once in particular, 
while he was preaching in Mr. Stodhard’s house, the mob 
broke the windows, and the very furniture, with stones. 
This violence was then common, through all the land: the 
servants of the Prince of the Air fought for their master. 
At length it was felt, that an appeal to law was necessary ; 
for to say nothing of the unbridied fury of the mob, the 
very forms of justice were resorted to for the purposes of 
oppression ; and it is on record, that one Edward Green- 
field, a Cornish man, was committed to prison as a vagabond, 
on account of his impudence; for he said that his sins were 
forgiven him! For the like offence, or some other equally 
within the meaning of the statutes, others, although lands- 
men, were pressed on board men of war; and, a few were 
carried away as soldiers. A trial was carried from Shef- 
field to York ; and as it went against the persecutors, peace 
_ was established in this county. It wou!d appear, however, 

that the swell continued after the storm. In 1752, Mr. 
» Wesley says in his Journal, <‘Some of our company had 
_ dreadful forebodings of what was to be at York: a worthy 
Justice had caused to be cried about the streets, stuck up in 
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public places, and even thrown into many houses, the 
parison between the Papists and Methodists. Perhaps 
might be the occasion of some bitter curses which we 
given us, almost as soon as we entered the gates. But t 
vain words of those Rabshakehs returned into their own 
bos»ms. I began preaching at six ; the chapel was fille 
with hearers, and with the presence vf God. The oppos- 
ers opened not their mouth. The mourners blessed God 
for consolation.”? May 5th, i753, he repeated his visit, 
and the season was on many accounts a remarkable one. 
A change in the behaviour of all he met with was obsery- 
able: for he was treated, not only with civility, hut with 
respect. ‘‘ Many of the rich and honourable crowded in 
among us,” says he. Contrary to his usual custom, which 
was that of inflexibly adhering to his arrangements, he 
postponed, or relinquished for the time, his journey into 
Lincolnshire, that he might prolong his stay in York. <¢¢It 
was a day of power,”’ he adds ; “ God as it were bowed the 
heavens and came down. The flime of love went before 
him ; the rocks were broken in p:eces ; and the mountains 
flowed down at his presence.”” He does not give us any 
minute particulars. From whatever cause, the next notice 
of York is not till June, 1756; and then nothing remarka- 
bl. transpired. He observes that the Society 1s a rich one; 
and that he fears this city will become the Capua of Meth- 
odist Preachers. 

Ten years passed away from the period of John Nelson’s 
visit, and in 1757 a new era in the history of Methodism 
in York.commenced Mr. Wesley began a subscription 
for a preaching-house ; and the site determined upon was 
in what is called Peaseholm Green, near the Wool market. 
He had not contemplated a large erection, for he calls it 
‘a commodious room.” In July of this year he preached 
in the open space between the Hotel on one side, and the 
north range of houses in Blake-Street on the other. Some 
little rudeness was offered, but not much. On the 13th of 
March, 1758, he preached in the shell of the new house, 
which, probably for want of money, proceeded slowly to 
its completion; for he still calls it a shell, in 1759. At 
that time the York Cireuit extended to Hull, and along the 
coast to Whitby embracing across the country all the in- 
termediaie places. ‘There was one sermon in a fortnight, 
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e in three weeks, delivered in York. In 1760 the 
achers regularly rode a circuit of three hundred miles. 
the months of June, 1761, 63, and 64, we find Mr. Wes- 
repeating his visits; and though no remarkable notice 
recorded, the work was regularly advancing, with the. 
ception of one short period of declension. He invited 
e leading members to urge with him the prayer of faith,« , 
and it was heard. April 28, 1766, he says, ‘I was tho- 
roughly tired on my arrival ; but after preaching, and meet- 
ing the Society, my strength quickly returned.”? Thus 
was he upheld of God. . 
July 20, 1766, he mentions a circumstance which, it will 
be gratifying to the reader to have related more at length 
than it is probable Mr. Wesley himseli knew it. At that 
time, the Rev. Mr. Cordeux was incumbent of the living of 
St. Saviour’s; and he warned his congregation against. 
hearing ‘‘that vagabond Wesley preach.” Mr. Wesley 
came to the city on a Saturday, preached in Peaseholm- 
Green chapel, and again on the Sunday morning; in the 
forenoon of that he went to St. Saviour’s church, dress- 
ed in his canonicals. The Clergyman in the course of 
reading the prayers saw a stranger cleric, and sent an of- 
ficer to invite him to take the pulpit. H+ accepted the in- 
vitation, and took his text from the Gospel of the day, 
Matthew vii. 21: ‘*Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Af- 
ter service the vicar asked the clerk, if he knew who the 
stranger was: “Sir,” said he, “he is the vagabond Wes- 
ley, of whom you warned us.” ‘* Aye, indecd,”’ was the 
reply, “ we are trapped; but never mind, we had a good 
sermon.” The Dean heard of the affair, and threatened to 
lay a complaint before the Archbishop. Mr. Cordeux, 
afraid of the consequences, t ok an early opportunity, when 
+ some occasion brought him into the presence of his Grace, 
to tell him, that he had allowed Mr. Wesley to occupy his 
pulpit. “ And you did right,” said the Prelaie. The mat- 
ter of the complaint was never more heard of; and Mr, 
- Cordeux was so far from repenting of what he had done, 
_ that some years afterwards he made a second offer of his 
ulpit, and Mr. Wesley preached upon the eight beatitudes. 
An aged disciple, who still remains, and who was present 
on this occasion, says, that Mr, Wesley took occasion to 
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remark on the words, ‘‘ Blessed are they who are per. 
ted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
heaven,’’—* Perhaps no man in England knows more 
what this means than I do.” 

In 1770, Mr. Wesley found the Society more alive a 
prosperous than he had known it; and says, it was a bus 
happy day he spent with them. 

There is a hint in his Journal of June 26, 1772, that on 
his arrival he found himseif labouring under a disease, fre- 
quently produced by severe exercise on horseback: but he 
had not time to take thought for himself, and God took care 
of him. It is probable that he found the Society in the 
state in which he had last left it; for he makes no record; and 
the same remark applies to his next reported visit, which 
was not till 1777. In the preceding year it was the gene- 
ral conviction, that the accommodation at Peaseholm-Green 
chapel was too limited ; and it was esteemed desirable that 
two side galleries should be added. J am favoured by Mr. 
Burdekin (author of Mr. Spence’s Life) with the sight of 
a very curious document : it is the original list of subserib- 
ers on that occasion, in which Mr. Robert Spence appears 
as a contributor of 5s.: a sum which will create a smile on 
the lips of those who remember his liberality in his older 
and more prosperous days. The amount of contribution 
was 21/. 2s. 9d., the debt incurred 78/. 3s. 10d.; of all 
which a most minute account is given. The balance of 
572. was matter of deep concern, and a petition was sent to 
Conference asking permission te beg in other Circuits for 
relief. One would think from all this, that Capua had de- 
clined in wealth and liberality ; but the fact is, the nation 
itself at that time was poor. 

Mr. Wesley’s visit to York, in 1780, created the more 
interest in consequence of an attack made upon him as a 
pensioner, who had defended the King. Strange reverse 
of circumstances ! The man, himself unchanged in princi- 
ples, who had been persecuted for dissatisfaction, was in- 
sulted as a court sycophant. So it was with him, and so it 
has often been with his followers. If we suffer reproach, 
it is in good company. 

He found the Society ina lively state in 1781 ‘*I know 


not when I have seen such a spirit among them: they © 


seemed to be all hungering and thirsting after righteous- — 
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.”. The friends ventured this year to build a Preach- 
s house at Peaseholm-Green, attached to the chapel. 
We find him in June, 1782, at York on his eightieth 
irth-day ; and he celebrates the goodness of God which 
had upheld him. He did not return till the same month 
n 1784, and then speaks rejoicingly of the comfort he had 
with this Society. In May, 1786, he says, “I have not for 
many years known this Society in so prosperous a condi- 
tion. This is undoubtedly owing, first, to the exact disci- 
_ pline which has been for some time observed among them: 
and next, to the strongly and continually exhorting believ- 
ers to go on to perfection.” Once, and only once more, 
_ he came to York; it was on May 25th,1788. He was 
then an old man, and well stricken in years; a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the garner of God. On one of these his 
last visits he mentioned from the pulpit that Mr. Brown, 
of Haddington, on his death bed, had, in reckoning up the 
mercies of God, acknowledged His having kept him from 
“ following that man of sin, John Wesley.” So he express- 
ed himself, said the venerable Preacher; but, added he, 
rubbing his hands, and looking upward, “I hope to mect 
John Brown in heaven, and to join him in the praises of 
God and the Lamb.” The founder of Methodism was re- 
moved, but the building went on; for its erection was in 
higher hands. . 

In 1798 Mr. Entwisle was stationed here; and many 
remember his remarking in a Society Meeting, ‘<* We have 
now one hundred and eighty members in York. Let us 
use all holy diligence, and God may revive his work, and 
increase us to two hundred before Conference !” There are 
al now, at the distance of only twenty-eight years, from that 
period, at least one thousand in the city alone. _ 

At the beginning of the present century the York Cir- 
cuit had been greatly reduced within its original dimen- 
sions. In 1749, there were only twenty-two Circuits in 
the whole Connexion, of which number this was one. In 
1770 Scarborough was separated from it, Hull in 1771 ; 
and from that year, and up to 1776, Scarborough ceased to 
be the head of Circuit, having probably been in the interval 
united to Hull: at the last mentioned period we have in 
the Minutes, York, Hull, and Scarborough. Thirsk was 
first constituted the head of a Circuit in 1774. The next 
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offshoot from York was Pocklington, in 1786; the 
Malton, in 1794; then Ripen, in 1795, and Hasingwolk 
in 1800.. These new Circuits were some of them in pr 
cess of time divided and subdivided, and the word of Go 
ran very swiftly. The little one had become a thousan 
A multitude both of men and women believed, being wo 
to the obedience of faith by simple and unlettered men; 
for the might and the wisdom were of God, and not of * 
man. Persecution was now no more; it had given place 
to prejudice and contempt, of which the Society in this 
city had to bear a very sufficient measure. At this time, 
and for a period long after, our community owed much to 
the happy influence of Mr. Robert Spence ; a man endued 
with much of the wisdom that is from above ; for he hated 
strife only less than he hated sin. His “ wisdom was first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy.”? Those who knew most of him will best perceive 
how every line, in this description of divine wisdom, was 
traced in his holy character. This remarkable man was a 
kind of presiding influence in all the meetings, and in the 
general conduct of the Society. Before 1805, the Pease- 
holm-Green chapel was found insufficient to accommodate 
the increasing congregation. A larger place of worship 
was greatly needed; but much difficulty occurred in earry- 
ing into effect the wishes of the friends, as to the building 
of anew chapel. ‘The place fixed upon belonged to two 
different proprietors ; and worse still, a small angle was 
leased by an Attorney, who had failed in business. The 
Solicitor in the bankruptcy, and the surviving assignee, 
were decidedly opposed to Methodism, and the ground was 
occupied by a stable without right of way, its only access 
being through a house leased from the corporation. There 
was no proceeding without this angle, and the thought of _ 
building was therefore abandoned for the time. When 
such a thing was least expected, the Solicitor, of his own — 
accord, made an offer to sell the premises ; the offer was { 
immediately accepted, and that part of the difficulty vanish- 

ed. The two proprietors came to terms; but still there : 
was some doubt of the right of way. New-Street had been 
called Davy-Hall, and was a cluster of dwellings, where 
persons refusing to take their freedom had established 
themselves ; and it was a question, whether, residing 
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e they did, it could be demanded from them. The 
poration, to put down this retreat, made a purchase of 
e place, and projected a street from Davy Gate to Coney- 
reet. The right of way therefore was with them. It 
ould not be difficult to describe some very vexatious and 
nfair attempts, to obstruct the building, and to render it 
inaccessible when it should be completed, by procuring an 
order of the corporation to that effect ; but there are things 
which it is a thousand times better to forget than to record, 
and these are among the number. The building was com- 
pleted ; it was dedicated to the service of the Lord; and 
we trust the day is far distant when the last benefit of its 
erection shall be experienced, or the latest of the divine 
manifestations be vouchsafed within its walls. Except a 
long and trying litigation about its liability to be assessed 
for poor’s rates, no molestation or disturbance has taken 
place. The chapel is nearly, though not quite, of a square 
form ; the front wall being the arc of a large circle. It is 
capable of accommodating fifteen hundred sitters, and has 
admitted two thousand hearers. There are attached to it 
a large vestry, and two houses, one of them an excellent 
dwelling for the superintendent Preacher; the other is 
used for Class rooms, and other purposes. The debt, which 
is far from being overwhelming, is in the course of being 
gradually liquidated. The attendance is steady and large. 
The undertaking was undoubtedly a very great one; but 
it was not long before it appeared that it was of the Lord. 
The congregation increased rapidly, and there were three 
services every Sunday, and two beside through the week. 
The progress of the work was thenceforward steady and 
considerable. Year after year passed away, and each had 
its spiritual seedtime and harvest. As yet the Methodists 
_ had never had preaching in church-hours, nor had they ever 

received the Sacrament at the hands of their own Preach- 

ers. The Plan of Pacification was acted upon. It was no 

secret, however, that many never received the Lord’s Sup- 
_per at all; many did not attend the Church, and pleaded 

in excuse that they had no security that the Minister should 

be one under whom they could profit. Many of the friends 

were wishful to enjoy both of these privileges, —Forenoon 

service, and the Eucharist in our own chapel. The Trus- 
tees objected to concede what was wished; and as a mea- 

sure of accommodation to all parties, these friends resolved 

upon building a second chapel, which they set about in 
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1815. ‘The site fixed upon was in the south-west divisi 
of the city, and near the Skeldergate postern. Perhaps 
was not the best that might have been desired ; but havin 
been determined upon, it was made an oblong square, an 
is a neat commodious place, seating eight hundred and eigh 
ty persons, and capable of admitting one thousand. After 
the example of New-Street chapel, it has a fair proportion 


_of free sittings. The purposes of the erection were an-- 


swered ; peace was secured; every one acted as he thought 
good ; and prosperity was uninterrupted. For a long time 
only one Sunday forenoon congregation assembled, till, in 


1824, New-Street chapel was opened at 10, a. m.3; but be- 


fore that time the Sacrament had been administered there. 
Between the Conferences of 1824 and 1826, a very blessed 
increase to the Society had taken place, in which the late 
Mr. Stoner was an eminent instrument. Both of the cha- 
pels were well attended ; and it was felt and acknowledg- 
ed, that in the populous district of Walmgate something 
further should be done to publish the Gospel of the Son of 
God. The project had long been entertained, and it was 
now powerfully revived. Many disappointments, many 
discouragements presented themselves ; but the necessity 
was an urgent one, and the long-contemplated attempt was 


brought to an issue. A piece of ground was purchased, - 


having some old buildings on part of it, and a vacant space 
behind them. On this space the chapel was built; and in 
August 1826, it was consecrated to its sacred purposes, by 
the word and prayer. 

The chapel is of a somewhat peculiar structure. The 
pulpit is raised only a few feet from the floor; one third of 
the area nearest to the pulpit is occupied before and on 
each side by free seats, screened by a partition four feet 
high from the passage, which runs across the chapel from 
its entrance to the opposite wall. The entrance is in the 
side of the chapel: the pews are built behind the passage, 
rising step by step from the floor. Four hundred and eighty- 
four sitters can be accommodated, and as many as six hun- 
dred hearers have been at one service in the chapel. It is 
peculiarly well fitted for hearing; and with a less expense 
of voice to the speaker, than most other places of worship ; 
and as it is without ornament, it is a most economical struc- 
ture. Beneath the gallery, and by entrances from behind, 
there are three apartments; one for a vestry, and two for 
the chapel-keeper. The attendance is already encourag- 
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, and the ardent hope and prayer of God’s people among 
is, that the Redeemer may here see of the travail of his 
oul and be satisfied. 

_ We have in the city (to say nothing of those in the Cir- 
euit) two large and flourishing Sunday-Schools, and an ex- 
cellent building for each. There is a benevolent Society, 
and a Tract-lending Society, an Auxiliary and Juvenile 
Missionary Society. In the Circuit there are besides those 
mentioned, nineteen chapels settled on the Methodist plan. 
Besides these, there are several places, such as School- 
rooms, in which our small Societies worship; and the lit- 
tle hills of Zion rejoice on every side. 

At the Conference of 1825, the York Circuit was divid. 
ed, Tadcaster being erected into the head of one of the di- 
visions ; and to it were attached nine country places. It 
received farther additions from the Knaresborough and Sel- 
by Circuits, and promises to be a field which the Lord hath 
blessed. Danie, M<‘Atium. 


III. Bishop Hall’s account of his Daily Occupation. From the Memoirs 
of his Life, Writings, and Sufferings, by the Rey. John Jones. 

«“ <Kivery day is a little life, and our whole life is but a 
day repeated ; whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life 
by days ; and Moses desires to be taught this point of holy 
arithmetic, to number not his years but his days. Those 
therefore that dare lose a day, are dangerously prodigal ; 
those that dare mispend it, desperate. We can teach others 
by ourselves: let me tell your lordship how I would pass 
my days, whether common or sacred; and that you, or 
whosoever others overhearing me, may either approve my 
thriftiness, or correct my errors. When sleep is rather 
driven away than leaves me, I would ever awake with God. 
My first thoughts are for him: if my heart be early season- 
ed with his presence, it will savour of him all day after. 
While my body is dressing, not with an effeminate curiosi- 
ty, nor yet with rude neglect, my mind addresses itself to 
her ensuing task, bethinking what is to be done, and in _ 
what order, and marshalling, as it may, my hours with my 
work. That done, after some meditation, I walk up to my 
masters and companions—my books ; and sitting amongst 
them with the best contentment, I dare not reach forth my 
hand to salute any of them, till I have first looked up to 
heaven, and craved favour of him, to whom all my studies 
are duly referred ; without whom I can neither profit nor 
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labour. After this, out of no over great variety, I 
forth those which may best fit my occasions, wherein | a 
not too scrupulous of age: sometimes I put myself to schoo 
to one of those ancients whom the Church hath honoured 
with the name of Fathers, whose volumes I confess not to’ 
open without a secret reverence of their holiness and gra- 
vity :—sometimes to those latter doctors, which want no- 
thing but age to make them classical—aLways To Gop’s 
spooks. That day is lost whereof some hours are not im- 
proved in those divine monuments ; others I turn over out 
_of choice, these out of duty. Ere I can have sat unto wea- 
riness, my family, having now overcome all household dis- 
tractions, invites me to our common devotions, not with- 
out some short preparation. These heartily performed, 
send me up witha more strong and cheerful appetite to my 
former work, which | find made easy to me by intermis- 
sion and variety. One while mine eyes are busied, another 
while: my hand, and sometimes my mind takes the burden 
from them both. One hour is spent in textual divinity, 
another in controversy ; histories relieve them both. When 
the mind is weary of other labours, it begins to undertake 
her own; sometimes it meditates and winds up for future 
use ; sometimes it lays forth her conceits into present dis- 
course ; sometimes for itself, often for others. Neither 
know I whether it works or plays in these thoughts. I am 
sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more use; only 
the decay of a weak body makes me think these delights 
insensibly laborious. Before my meals and after, I let my- 
self loose from all thoughts, and would forget that I ever 
studied. Company, discourse, recreations, are now sea- 
sonable and welcome. I rise not immediately from my 
trencher to my books, but after some intermission, After 
my latter meal my thoughts are slight, only my memory 
may be charged with the task of recalling what was com- 
mitted to her custody in the day; and my heart is busy in 
examining my hands and mouth, and all other senses of 
that day’s behaviour. The evening is come: no trades- 
man doth more carefully take in his wares, clear his shop- 
board, and shut his windows, than I would shut up my 
thoughts and clear my mind. That student shall live mis- 
erable which, like a camel, hes down under his burden. 
All this done, calling together my family, we end the day 
with God. Such are my common days.’ 
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